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PREFACE  ON   DOCTORS 


It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  doctors  that  the  medical  service 
of  the  comninnlty,  na  at  present  provided  for,  is  a  mur- 
derous absurdity.  That  any  sane  nation,  having  ob- 
■erred  that  you  could  provide  for  the  supply  of  bread  by 
giving  bakers  a  pecuniary  interest  In  bnldng  for  you, 
should  go  on  to  give  b  gurgeon  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
catting  o£F  your  leg,  Is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of 
political  humanity.  But  that  is  precisely  what  we  havo 
done.  And  the  more  appalling  the  mutilation,  the  more 
the  mutilator  is  paid.  He  who  corrects  the  ingrowing 
toe-nail  receives  a  few  shillings :  he  who  cuts  your  inside 
oat  receives  hundreds  of  guineas,  except  when  he  doea  it 
to  a  poor  person  for  practice. 

Scandalited  voices  mnrmur  that  these  operations  are 
necessary.  They  may  be.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
bang  a  man  or  pull  down  a  house.  But  we  take  good 
care  not  to  make  the  hangman  and  the  housebreaker  the 
judges  of  that  If  we  did,  no  man's  neck  would  be  safe 
and  no  man's  house  stable.  But  we  do  make  tlie  doctor 
the  Judge,  and  fine  him  anything  from  sixpence  to  sev- 
eral hundred  guineas  if  he  decides  In  our  favor.  I  can- 
not  knock  my  shins  severely  without  forcing  on  some 
surgeon  the  difficult  question,  "  Could  I  not  make  a 
better  use  of  a  pocketful  of  guineas  than  this  man  is 
making  of  bis  leg?  Could  he  not  write  as  well — or  even 
better— on  one  leg  than  on  two?     And  the  guineas  would 
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make  all  the  difTerence  in  tbc  world  to  mc  }ust  tiaw. 
My  wife — my  pret^  ones — the  leg  may  mortify — it  is 
always  safer  to  operate — he  will  be  well  in  a  fortnight 
— artificial  legs  are  now  so  well  made  that  they  ore 
really  better  than  natural  ones — evolution  is  towards 
motors  and  leglcssness,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 

Now  there  is  no  calculation  that  an  engineer  can  make 
as  to  the  behavior  of  a  girder  under  a  strain,  or  an 
astronomer  as  to  the  recurrence  of  a  comet,  more  certain 
than  the  calculation  that  under  such  circumstances  we 
shall  be  dismembered  unnecessarily  in  all  directions  by 
surgeons  who  believe  the  operations  to  be  necessary 
solely  because  they  want  to  perform  them.  The  process 
metaphorically  called  bleeding  the  rich  man  Is  performed 
not  only  metaphorically  but  literally  every  day  by  sur- 
geons who  arc  quite  as  honest  as  most  of  us.  After  all, 
what  harm  is  there  in  it?  The  surgeon  need  not  take 
off  the  rich  man's  (or  woman's)  leg  or  arm;  he  can 
remove  the  appendix  or  the  uvula,  and  leave  the  patient 
none  the  worse  after  a  fortnight  or  so  in  bed,  whilst  the 
nurse,  the  general  practitioner,  the  apothecary,  and  the 
surgeon  will  be  the  better. 

Doubtful  Character  borne  by  the  Medical 
Profession 

Again  I  hear  the  voices  indignantly  muttering  old 
phrases  about  the  high  character  of  a  noble  profession 
and  tlie  honor  and  conscience  of  its  members.  I  must 
reply  that  the  medical  profession  has  not  a  high  char- 
acter: it  has  an  infamous  character.  I  do  not  know  a 
single  thoughtful  and  well-informed  person  who  does  not 
feel  that  the  tragedy  of  illness  at  preaent  Is  that  it  de- 
livers you  helplessly  into  the  bonds  of  a  profession 
which  you  deeply  mistrust,  because  it  not  only  advocates 
and  practises  the  most  revolting  cruelties  in  the  pursuit 
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of  knowledge,  and  justifiea  them  on  grounds  which  would 
equally  justify  proctising  the  same  cruelties  on  your- 
self or  your  children,  or  burning  down  London  to  test 
a  patent  fire  ertingojsher.  but,  when  it  has  shocked  the 
pnblic,  tries  to  reassure  it  with  lies  of  breath-bereaving 
brazenness.  That  is  the  character  the  medical  profes- 
■ion  fans  got  just  now.  It  may  be  deacrred  or  it  may 
not:  there  it  is  at  all  events,  and  the  doctors  who  have 
not  realized  this  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  As  to 
the  honor  and  conscience  of  doctors,  tlicy  have  as  much 
as  any  other  class  of  men,  no  more  and  no  less.  And 
what  ot}ier  men  dare  pretend  to  be  impartial  where  they 
have  a  strong  pecuniary  interest  on  one  aide?  Nobody 
SDpposes  thnt  doctors  are  less  virtuous  than  judges; 
bat  a  jndge  whose  salary  and  reputation  depended  on 
whether  the  verdict  was  for  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
prosecutor  or  prisoner,  would  be  as  little  trusted  as  a 
general  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy.  To  offer  me  a  doctor 
as  my  judge,  and  then  weight  his  decision  with  a  bribe 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  virtual  guarantee  that  if 
he  makes  a  mistake  it  can  never  be  proved  against  him, 
is  to  go  wildly  beyond  the  ascertained  strain  which 
fanman  nature  will  bear.  It  is  simply  unscientific  to 
allege  or  believe  that  doctors  do  not  under  existing  cir- 
citmstances  perform  unnecessary  operations  and  manu- 
facture and  prolong  lucrative  illnesses.  The  only  ones 
who  can  claim  to  be  above  suspicion  arc  those  who  are 
so  much  sought  after  that  their  cured  patients  are  im- 
mediately replaced  by  fresh  ones.  And  there  is  this 
curious  psychological  fact  to  be  remembered:  a  serious 
illness  or  a  death  advertizes  the  doctor  exactly  as  a 
hanging  advertizes  the  barrister  who  defended  the  per- 
son hanged.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  royal  personage 
gets  something  wrong  with  his  throat,  or  has  a  pain 
in  bia  inside.  If  a  doctor  effects  some  trumpery  cure 
with  a  wet  compress  or  a  peppermint  lozenge  nobody 
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takes  the  lenst  nuticc  of  him.  Bnt  if  be  operates  on 
the  throat  and  kills  tlie  patient,  or  extirpates  an  in- 
ternal orgnn  and  keeps  tlie  whole  nation  palpitating  for 
days  whilst  the  pntient  holers  in  pain  and  fever  between 
life  and  death,  his  fortui 
omits  to  call  him  in  whei 
his  household  is  held  not  to  h.i\ 
to  the  patient.  The  wonder  i. 
queen  left  alive  in  Europe. 


indc;  every  rich  man  who 
:  symploms  appear  in 
done  bia  utmost  duty 

j  that  there  is  a  king  or 


Doctor's  Consciences  " 

There  is  another  diflienlty  in  trusting  to  the  honor  and 
conseience  of  a  doctor.  Doctors  are  just  like  other 
Englishmen :  most  of  them  have  no  honor  nod  no  con- 
science: what  they  commonly  mistake  for  these  is  sen- 
timentality and  an  intense  dread  of  doing  anything  that 
everybody  else  does  not  do,  nr  omitting  to  do  anything 
that  everybody  else  docs.  This  of  course  does  amount 
to  a  sort  of  working  or  rulc-of-thumb  conscience;  but 
it  means  that  you  will  do  anything,  good  or  bad,  pro- 
vided you  get  enough  people  to  keep  you  in  countenance 
by  doing  it  also.  It  is  the  sort  of  conscience  that  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  order  on  a  pirate  ship,  or  in  a  troop 
of  brigands.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  lost  analysis 
there  is  no  other  sort  of  honor  or  conscience  in  existence 
— that  the  assent  of  the  majority  is  the  only  sanction 
known  to  ethics.  No  doubt  this  holds  good  in  political 
practice.  If  mankind  knew  the  fHcts,  and  agreed  with 
the  doctors,  then  the  doctors  would  be  in  the  right;  and 
any  person  who  thought  otherwi.fc  would  be  a  lunatic 
But  mankind  does  not  agree,  and  does  not  know  the 
facts.  All  that  can  be  said  for  medical  popularity  is 
that  until  there  is  a  practicable  alternative  to  blind  trust 
In  the  doctor,  the  truth  about  the  doctor  Is  so  terrible 
that  wc  dare  not  face  it.     Molifere  saw  through  the  doc- 
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tors;  but  he  had  to  call  them  in  just  tte  eanic.  Napnkon 
bad  no  illuaions  about  them;  but  he  had  to  die  uiidt^r 
ibcir  treatment  just  tis  much  as  the  most  credulous 
igooramus  that  ever  paid  sixpence  for  a  bottle  of  strong 
irfdicine.  In  this  predicament  most  people,  to  save 
tbemsclves  from  unbearable  mistrust  and  misery,  or  from 
being  driven  by  tlicir  conscience  into  actual  conflict  with 
tlie  law,  fall  back  on  the  old  rule  that  if  you  cannot 
bave  what  yon  bebeve  in  you  must  believe  in  what  you 
bave.  VMien  your  cliild  is  ill  or  your  wife  dying,  and 
yon  happen  to  be  very  fond  of  them,  or  even  when,  if 
ytjn  are  not  fond  of  them,  you  are  human  enough  to 
forge.l  every  personal  grudge  before  the  spectacle  of  a 
fellow  creature  in  pain  or  peril,  what  you  want  is  com- 
fort, reassurance,  something  to  clutch  at,  were  it  but  a 
straw.  This  the  doctor  brings  you.  You  have  n  wildly 
argent  feeUng  thst  something  must  be  done;  and  the 
doctor  does  something.  Sometimes  what  he  docs  kills 
tbc  patient;  but  you  do  not  know  that;  and  the  doctor 
nssores  you  that  all  that  human  skill  could  do  has  been 
done.  And  nobody  has  the  brutality  to  say  to  the  newly 
bereft  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  or  sister, 
*'  You  bave  killed  your  lost  darling  by  your  credulity." 

I  The  Peculiar  People 

Besides,  the  calling  in  of  the  doctor  is  now  compulsory 
except  in  cases  where  the  patient  is  an  adult  and  not  too 
ill  to  decide  the  steps  to  be  taken.  We  are  subject  to 
prosecution  for  manslaughter  or  for  criminal  neglect  if 
the  patient  dies  without  the  consolations  of  the  medical 
profession.  This  menace  ia  kept  before  the  public  by 
the  Peculiar  People,     The  Peculiars,  as  tlicy  are  called, 


Iiave  gained  tbc 


:   by   belie 


r  that  the  Bible  i 


Linfallible,  and  taking  their  belief  quite  seriously. 
FBiblc  is  very  clear  as  to  the  treatment  of  illness. 


The 
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Epistle  of  James,  chapter  v.,  contains  the  following 
plicit  directions: 

1*.  Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for 
elders  of  the  Church;  and  let  them  prny  over  hito,, 
anointing  him  with  oU  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 

15.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he  have 
committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him. 
The  Peculiars  obey  these  instructions  and  dispense  with 
doctors.     They  are  therefore  prosecuted  for  manslaugh- 
ter when  their  children  die. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  tlic  Peculiars  were  usually 
acquitted.  The  prosecution  broke  down  when  the  doc- 
tor in  the  witness  bo^t  was  asked  whether,  if  the  child 
had  had  medical  attendance,  it  would  have  Uved.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  man  of  sense  and 
honor  to  assume  divine  omniscience  by  answering  this  in 
the  affirmative,  or  indeed  pretending  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer it  at  alL  And  on  this  the  judge  had  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  they  must  acquit  the  prisoner.  Thus  a 
judge  with  a  keen  sense  of  law  (a  very  rare  phenomenon 
on  the  Bench,  by  the  way)  was  spared  the  possibility 
of  having  to  sentence  one  prisoner  (under  the  Blas- 
phemy Laws)  for  questioning  the  autliority  of  Scripture, 
and  another  for  ignorantly  and  superstitiously  accepting 
it  as  a  guide  to  conduct  To-day  all  this  is  changed. 
The  doctor  never  hesitates  to  claim  divine  omniscience, 
nor  to  clamor  for  laws  to  punish  any  scepticism  on  the 
part  of  laymen.  A  modern  doctor  thinks  nothing  of 
signing  the  death  certificate  of  one  of  his  own  diphtheria 
patients,  and  then  going  into  the  witness  box  and  swear- 
ing a  Peculiar  into  prison  for  six  months  by  assuring 
tlie  jury,  on  oath,  that  if  the  prisoner's  child,  dead  of 
diphtheria,  had  been  placed  under  his  treatment  instead 
of  that  of  St.  James,  it  would  not  have  died.  And  he 
does  80  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  public  ap- 
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pplftwe,  though  tbe  logical  course  would  be  to  prosecute 
him  either  for  the  murder  of  his  own  paticut  or  for 
perjury  in  tlie  case  of  St.  James.  Yet  no  barrister, 
apparently,  dreams  of  asking  for  tiie  statisties  of  tlie 
relative  case-mortality  in  dipLtheria  among  the  Peculiars 
and  among  tlie  believers  in  doctors,  on  which  alone  any 
valid  opinion  could  be  founded.  The  barrister  is  as 
superstitious  as  the  doctor  is  infatuated ;  and  the  Peculiar 
goes  unpiticd  to  his  cell,  though  nothing  whatever  has 
been  proved  except  that  his  child  does  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  doctor  as  effectually  as  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  children  who  die  every  day  of  the  same  diseases  in 
the  doctor's  care. 

Recoil  of  the  Dogma  of  Medical  Infallibility 
L  on  the  Doctor 

I  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  doctor  is  in  the  dock,  or 
I  is  the  dcfendint  in  an  action  for  malpractice,  he  has  to 
straggle  against  the  inevitable  result  of  his  former  pre- 
tences to  infinite  knowledge  and  unerring  skill.  He  has 
taught  the  jury  and  the  judge,  and  even  his  own  coun- 
sel, to  believe  that  every  doctor  can,  with  a  glance  at 
the  tongue,  a  touch  on  the  pulse,  and  a  reading  of  the 
clinical  thermometer,  diagnose  with  absolute  certainty  a 
patient's  complaint,  also  that  on  dissecting  a  dead  body 
he  can  infallihy  put  his  finger  on  the  cause  of  death, 
and,  in  cases  where  poisoning  is  suspected,  the  nature 
of  the  poison  used.  Now  all  this  supposed  exactness 
and  infallibility  is  imaginary;  and  to  treat  a  doctor  as 
if  his  mistakes  were  necessarily  malicious  or  corrupt 
malpractices  (an  inevitable  deduction  from  the  postulate 
that  the  doctor,  being  omniscient,  cannot  make  mistakes) 
is  as  unjust  as  to  blame  the  nearest  apothecary  for  not 
being  prepared  to  supply  you  with  sixpenny- worth  of 
tbc  elixir  of  life,  or  the  nearest  motor  garage  for  not 
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having  perpctwal  molion  on  en\e  in  gallon  tins.  But  if  ' 
apotheeariifs  nnd  motor  car  makers  Imbitually  advertized 
elixir  of  life  and  perpetual  motion,  and  succeeded  in 
creating  a  strong  general  belief  that  they  eould  supply 
it,  they  would  find  themaelves  in  an  awkward  position 
if  they  were  indicted  for  allowing  a  customer  to  die, 
or  for  burning  a  chauffeur  by  putting  petrol  into  his 
car.  That  is  the  predicament  the  doctor  finds  himself 
in  when  he  has  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  of 
mnlprnctice  by  a  plea  of  ignorance  and  fallibility.  His 
plea  is  received  with  flat  credulity;  ond  he  gets  little 
sympathy,  even  from  laymen  who  know,  because  he  has 
brought  the  incredulity  on  himself.  If  he  escapes,  he 
can  only  do  so  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  jury  to  the 
facts  that  medical  science  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
differentiated  from  common  curcmongering  witchcraft; 
that  diagnosis,  though  it  means  in  many  instances  (in- 
cluding even  the  identification  of  pathogenic  bacilli  un- 
der the  microscope)  only  s  choice  among  terms  so  loose 
that  they  would  not  be  accepted  as  definitions  in  any 
really  esact  science,  is,  even  at  that,  an  uncertain  and 
difficult  mailer  on  which  doctors  often  differ;  and  that  the 
very  best  medical  opinion  and  treatment  varies  widely 
from  doctor  to  doctor,  one  practitioner  prescribing  sis 
or  sei'cn  scheduled  poisons  for  so  familiar  a  disease  as 
enteric  fever  where  another  will  not  tolerate  drugs  at 
oil;  one  starving  a  patient  whom  another  would  stuff; 
one  urging  an  operation  which  another  would  regard  as 
imneecssary  and  dangerous;  one  giving  alcohol  and  mcnt 
which  another  would  sternly  forbid,  &e.,  &c..  Sec:  all 
these  discrepancies  arising  not  between  the  opinion  of 
good  doctors  and  bad  ones  (the  medical  contention  is. 
of  course,  that  a  bad  doctor  is  an  impossibility),  but 
between  practitioners  of  eqnal  eminence  and  authority. 
Usnally  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  the  jury  that  these 
facts  ore  facts.     Juries  seldom  notice  facts;  and  they 
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fcave  been  taught  to  rej^ard  any  doubts  of  the  omni- 
ccience  and  omnipotence  of  doctors  ns  blaspiicniy.  Even 
the  fart  tli.it  dorters  themselvea  die  of  the  very  disenses 
they  profess  to  eure  passes  unnoticed.  We  do  not  shoot 
oat  our  lips  nnd  sli.ike  our  heads,  snying,  "  They  save 
others:  themselves  they  cannot  save";  their  rcpiitnlion 
stands,  like  an  African  king's  palace,  on  a  foundation 
of  dead  bodies;  and  the  result  is  that  the  verdict  goes 
against  the  defendant  when  the  defendant  is  a  doctor 
accused  of  malpractice. 

Fortunately  for  the  doctors,  they  very  seldoin  find 
themselves  in  this  position,  because  it  is  so  diiScult  to 
prove  anything  against  them.  The  only  evidcnee  that 
c«n  decide  a  case  of  malprartice  is  expert  evidence:  that 
is,  the  evidence  of  other  doctors;  and  every  doctor  will 
allow  a  colleague  to  dccimite  a  whole  countryside  sooner 
than  violate  the  bond  of  professionul  etiquet  by  giving 
him  away.  It  is  the  nurse  who  gives  the  doctor  away 
in  private,  because  every  nurse  has  some  particular  doc~ 
tor  whom  she  likes;  and  she  usually  assures  her  patients 
that  all  the  others  are  disnstrous  noodles,  and  soothes  the 
tedium  of  the  sick-bed  by  gossip  about  their  blunders. 
She  will  even  give  a  doctor  away  for  the  soke  of  mak- 
ing the  patient  believe  that  she  knows  more  tlinn  the 
doctor.  But  she  dare  not,  for  her  livelihood,  give  the 
doctor  away  in  public.  And  the  doctors  stand  by  one 
another  at  all  costs.  Now  and  then  some  doctor  in  an 
futaasailablc  position,  like  the  lale  Sir  Willinm  Gull, 
will  go  into  the  witness  boi  and  say  what  he  really 
thinks  about  the  way  a  patient  has  been  treated;  but 
such  behavior  is  considered  little  short  of  infamons  by 
his  colleagues. 


The  Doctor's  Dilemma 


Why  Doctors  do  not  Differ 

The  truth  ia,  there  would  never  be  nny  public  agree- 
ment among  doctors  if  they  did  not  agree  to  agree  on  the 
maiu  point  of  the  doctor  being  always  in  the  right.  Yet 
the  two  guinea  man  never  thinks  that  the  five  shilling 
man  is  right:  if  he  did,  he  would  be  understood  as  con- 
fessing to  an  overcharge  of  £l:17s,;  and  on  the  same 
ground  the  five  shilling  man  cannot  encourage  the  notion 
that  tiie  owner  of  the  sixpenny  surgery  round  the  cor- 
ner is  quite  up  to  his  mark.  Thus  even  the  layman 
has  to  be  taught  that  infallibility  is  not  quite  infallible, 
because  there  are  two  qualities  of  it  to  be  had  at  two 

But  there  is  no  agreement  even  in  the  same  rank  at 
the  same  price.  During  the  first  great  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
London  evening  paper  sent  round  a  jouma list-patient 
to  all  the  great  consultants  of  that  day,  and  published 
their  advice  and  prescriptions;  a  proceeding  passionately 
denounced  by  the  medicol  papers  as  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence of  these  eminent  physicians.  The  case  was  the 
same;  but  the  prescriptions  were  different,  and  so  was 
the  advice.  Now  a  doctor  cannot  think  his  own  treatment 
right  and  at  the  same  time  think  his  colleague  right  in 
prescribing  a  different  treatment  when  the  patient  is  the 
same.  Anyone  who  has  ever  known  doctors  well  enough 
to  hear  medical  shop  talked  without  reserve  knows  that 
tbey  are  full  of  stories  about  each  other's  blunders  and 
errors,  and  that  the  theory  of  their  omniscience  and  om- 
nipotence no  more  holds  good  among  themselves  than  it 
did  with  Molifere  and  Napoleon.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son nt  doctor  dare  accuse  another  of  malpractice.  He  is 
not  sure  enough  of  his  own  opinion  to  ruin  another  man 
by  it.  He  knows  that  if  such  conduct  were  tolerated  in 
tUs  profession  do  doctor's  livelihood  or  reputation  would 
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!  worth  a   year's  purchase.     I  do  not  blame  him:   I 

should  do  the  same  myself.  But  the  effect  of  this  state 
ot  things  is  to  make  the  medical  profession  a  conspiracy 
to  hide  its  own  shortcomings.  No  doubt  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  professions.  They  are  all  conspir.'ictes 
against  the  laity ;  and  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  medical 
conspiracy  is  either  better  or  worse  than  the  military 
conspiracy,  the  legal  conspiracy,  the  sacerdotal  con- 
spiracy, the  pedagogic  conspiracy,  the  royal  and  aris- 
tocratic conspiraeyj  the  literary  and  artistic  conspiracy, 
nnd  the  innumerable  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
conspiracies,  from  the  trade  unions  to  the  great  ex- 
changes, which  make  up  the  huge  conflict  which  we  call 
society.  But  it  is  less  suspected.  The  Badicnls  who 
used  to  advocate,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
social  reform,  the  strangling  of  the  last  king  with  the 
entrails  of  the  last  priest,  substituted  compulsory  vac- 
cination for  compulsory  baptism  without  a  murmur. 


^B  Tl 


The  Craze  for  Operations 

Thna  everything  is  on  the  side  of  the  doctor.  When 
die  of  disease  they  are  said  to  die  from  natural 
causes.  When  they  recover  (and  they  mostly  do)  the 
doctor  gets  the  credit  of  curing  them.  In  surgery  all 
operations  are  recorded  as  successful  if  the  patient  can 
be  got  out  of  the  hospital  or  nursing  home  alive,  though 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  ease  may  be  such  as  would 
make  an  honest  surgeon  vow  never  to  recommend  or 
form  the  operation  again.  The  large  range  of  opera- 
which  consist  of  amputating  limbs  and  extirpating 
admits  of  no  direct  verification  of  their  necessity, 
is  a  fashion  in  operations  as  there  is  in  sleeves 
l3  tluris:  tilt  triumph  of  some  surgeon  who  has  at  last 
id  <iot  how  t"  iiiitke  a  onee  desperate  operation  fairly 
)>  umaflj'  followed  liy  a  rage  for  that  operation  not 
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only  amonjt  the  doctors,  but  nctually  nmong  tLeir  pa- 
tients. There  are  men  and  women  whom  the  operating 
table  seems  to  fnscinnte;  hnlf-alive  people  who  through 
vanity,  or  bj'pochondria,  or  a.  craving  to  he  the  eonstant 
objects  of  nnxious  Attention  or  whatnot,  lose  such  feeble 
sense  ns  they  ever  had  of  the  value  of  their  own  organs 
and  limbs.  They  seem  to  care  as  little  for  mutilation 
as  lobsters  or  liz.irds,  which  at  least  have  the  excuse  that 
they  grow  new  claws  and  new  taila  if  they  lose  the  old 
ones,  Wliilst  this  book  was  being  prepared  for  the  press 
a  case  was  tried  in  the  Courts,  of  a  man  who  sued  a 
railway  company  for  damages  because  a  train  had  run 
over  liim  and  amputated  both  his  legs.  He  lost  hia 
case  bccanse  it  was  proved  tliat  he  had  deliberately  con- 
trived the  occurrence  himself  for  the  sake  of  getting  an 
idler's  pension  at  the  expense  of  the  railw.iy  company, 
being  too  dull  to  realize  how  much  more  he  had  to  lose 
than  to  gain  by  the  bargain  even  if  he  bad  won  his  case 
and  received  damages  above  liis  utmost  hopes. 

This  amazing  case  m.tkes  it  possible  to  say,  with  some 
prospect  of  being  believed,  that  there  is  in  the  classes 
who  can  afTord  to  pay  for  fashionable  operations  a 
sprinkling  of  persons  so  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
relative  importance  of  preserving  their  bodily  intcgritj 
(including  tbe  capacity  for  parentage)  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  talking  about  themselves  and  hearing  themselves 
talked  about  as  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  sensational 
operations,  that  they  tempt  surgeons  to  operate  on  them 
not  only  with  huge  fees,  but  with  personal  solicitation. 
Now  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  when  an  oper- 
ation IS  once  performed,  nobody  can  ever  prove  that  it 
was  unnecessary.  If  I  refuse  to  allow  my  leg  to  be 
amputated,  its  mortification  and  my  death  may  prove 
that  I  was  wrong;  but  if  I  let  the  leg  go,  nobody  can 
ever  proi'e  tlmt  It  would  not  have  mortified  had  I  been 
obstinate.     Operation  is  therefore  the  safe  side  for  the 
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soTgcon  as  well  as  the  lucrative  side.  The  result  is  that 
we  hear  of  "  coDservative  Burgeona  "  as  a  distinct  class 
of  practitioners  who  make  it  a  rule  not  to  operate  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it,  and  who  are  sought  after  by  the 
people  who  have  vitality  enough  to  regard  an  operation 
as  a  last  resort.  But  no  snrgeon  is  bound  to  take  the 
conservative  view.  If  he  believes  that  an  organ  is  at 
best  a  useless  survival,  and  that  if  he  extirpates  it  the 
patient  will  be  well  and  none  the  worse  in  a  fortnight, 
whereas  to  await  the  natural  cure  would  mean  a  month's 
Ulnegs,  then  he  is  clearly  justified  in  recommending  the 
operation  even  if  the  cure  without  operation  is  as  certain 
as  anything  of  the  kind  ever  can  be,  Tlius  the  con- 
servative surgeon  and  the  radical  or  extirpatory  surgeon 
may  both  be  right  as  far  as  the  ultimate  cure  is  con- 
cerned; so  that  their  consciences  do  not  help  them  out 
of  tbdr  differences. 


Credulity  and  Chloroform 

There  is  no  harder  scientific  fact  in  the  world  than  the 
fart  that  belief  can  be  produced  in  practically  unlimited 
quantity  and  intensity,  without  observation  or  reasoning, 
and  even  in  defiance  of  both,  by  the  simple  desire  to  be- 
lieve founded  on  a  strong  interest  in  believing.  Every- 
body recognises  this  in  the  case  of  the  amatory  infatu- 
ations of  the  adolescents  who  see  angels  and  heroes  in 
obvionsly  (to  others)  commonplace  and  even  objection- 
able maidens  and  youths.  Itut  it  holds  good  over  the 
entire  field  of  human  activity.  The  hardest-headed  ma- 
terialist will  become  a  consnlter  of  table-rappcrs  and 
slate-writers  if  he  loses  a  child  or  a  wife  so  beloved  that 
the  desire  to  revive  and  communicate  with  them  becomes 
irresistible.  The  cobbler  believes  that  there  is  noUiing 
like  leather.  The  Imperialist  who  regards  the  conquest 
of  England  by  a  foreign  power  as  the  worst  of  political 
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miBforhinca  believes  that  the  conquest  of  n  foreign  powe*"^ 
by  England  would  be  n  boon  to  the  conquered.  Doctors 
nre  no  more  proof  against  sncb  illusions  than  other  men. 
Can  anyone  then  doubt  that  under  existing  conditions  a 
great  deal  of  uimecessary  and  mischievous  operating  is 
bound  to  go  on,  and  that  patients  are  encouraged  to 
imagine  thut  modern  surgery  and  anesthesia  have  made 
operations  much  less  serious  matters  than  they  really 
are?  When  doctors  write  or  speak  to  the  public  about 
operations,  they  imply,  and  often  say  in  so  many  words, 
that  chloroform  has  made  surgery  painless.  People  who 
have  been  operated  on  know  better.  The  patient  does 
not  feel  the  knife,  and  the  operation  is  therefore  enor- 
mously facilitated  for  the  surgeon;  but  the  patient  pays 
for  the  anesthesia  with  hours  of  wretched  sickness;  and 
when  that  is  over  there  is  the  pain  of  the  wound  made 
by  the  surgeon,  which  baa  to  heal  like  any  other  wound. 
This  is  why  operating  surgeons,  who  are  usually  out  of 
the  house  with  their  fee  in  their  pockets  before  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered  conscionsness,  and  who  therefore  see 
nothing  of  the  suffering  witnessed  by  the  general  prac- 
titioner and  the  nurse,  occasionally  talk  of  operations 
very  much  as  the  hangman  in  Barnaby  Rudge  talked  of 
executions,  as  if  being  operated  on  were  s  loxnry  in 
sensation  as  well  as  In  price. 


To 


Medical  Poverty 

make  matters  worse,  doctors  are  hidcooaly  poor. 


The  Irish  gentleman  doctor  of  my  boyhood,  who  took 
nothing  leas  than  a  guinea,  though  he  might  pay  you 
four  visits  for  it,  seems  to  have  no  equivalent  nowadays 
In  English  society.  Better  be  a  railway  porter  than  an 
ordinary  English  general  practitioner.  A  railway  porter 
has  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  shillings  a  week  from 
the  Company  merely  as  a  retainer;  and  his  additional 
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I  fees  from  the  public,  if  we  Icdve  the  third-clasa  two- 
penny tip  out  of  account  (and  I  nm  by  no  means  sure 
tbat  even  this  reservation  need  be  made),  are  equivalent 
to  doctor's  fees  in  the  cnse  of  second-class  passengers, 
and  double  doctor's  fees  in  the  case  of  first.  Any  class 
of  educated  men  thus  treated  tends  to  become  a  brigand 
claii,  an<  doctors  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  They 
&re  offered  disgraceful  prices  for  advice  and  medicine. 
Their  patients  are  for  the  most  part  so  poor  and  so 
ignorant  that  good  advice  would  be  resented  as  imprac- 
ticable and  wounding.  When  you  are  so  poor  that  yen 
cannot  afford  to  refuse  eighteen  pence  from  a  man  who  is 
too  poor  to  pay  you  any  more,  it  is  useless  to  tell  him 
tlut  what  he  or  his  sick  child  needs  is  not  medicne,  but 
DODre  leisure,  better  clothes,  better  food,  and  a  better 
drained  and  ventilated  house.  It  is  kinder  to  give  him 
a  bottle  of  something  almost  as  cheap  as  water,  and  tell 
bim  to  come  again  with  another  cightecnprnce  if  it  does 
not  cure  him.  Wlien  you  have  done  tbat  over  and  over 
again  every  day  for  a  week,  how  much  scientific  con- 
science have  you  left?  If  you  are  weak-minded  enough 
to  cling  desperately  to  your  eightecnpcnec  as  denoting  a 
certain  social  superiority  to  the  sixpenny  doctor,  you  will 
be  miserably  poor  all  your  life;  whilst  the  sixpenny  doe- 
tor,  with  his  low  prices  and  quick  turnover  of  patients, 
visibly  makes  much  more  than  you  do  and  kills  no  more 
people. 

A  doctor's  character  can  no  more  stand  out  against 
such  conditions  than  the  lungs  of  his  patients  can  stand 
out  against  bad  ventilation.  The  only  way  in  which  be 
can  preserve  his  self-respect  is  by  forgetting  all  he  ever 
learnt  of  science,  and  clinging  to  such  help  as  he  can 
give  without  cost  merely  by  being  less  ignorant  and  more 
accustomed  to  sick-bc<^  than  bis  patients.  Finally,  he 
Bctjuires  a  certain  skill  at  nursing  cases  under  poverty- 
stricken  domestic  conditions,  just  as  women  who  have 
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been  trained  as  domestic  Bcrvnnta  in  some  huge  institu- 
tion with  lifts,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  lighting,  steam 
heating,  and  machinery  that  turns  the  kitchen  into  a 
laboratory  and  engine  house  combined,  manage,  when 
they  are  sent  out  into  the  world  to  drudge  a3  general 
servants,  t«  pick  up  their  business  in  a  new  way,  learn- 
ing the  slattemiy  habits  and  wretclied  makeshifts  of 
homes  where  even  bundles  of  kindling  wood  are  luxuries 
to  be  anxiously  economiicd.  J^H 


The  Successful  Doctor  ^^| 

The  doctor  whose  snccess  blinds  public  opinion  to 
medical  poverty  is  almost  as  completely  demoraliecd- 
His  promotion  means  that  hia  practice  becomes  more  and 
more  confined  to  the  idle  rich.  The  proper  advice  for 
moat  of  their  ailments  is  typified  in  Abernethy's  "Live 
on  sixpence  a  day  and  earn  it."  But  here,  as  at  the 
other  end  of  tlie  scale,  the  right  advice  is  neither  agree- 
able nor  practicable.  And  every  hypochondriacal  rich 
lady  or  gentleman  who  can  be  persuaded  that  he  or  she 
is  a  lifelong  invalid  means  anything  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  the  doctor.  Operations  en- 
able a  surgeon  to  cam  similar  sums  in  a  couple  of  hours; 
and  if  the  surgeon  also  keeps  a  nursing  home,  he  may 
make  considerable  profits  at  the  same  time  by  running 
vhat  is  the  moat  expensive  kind  of  hotel.  These  gains 
arc  so  great  that  they  undo  much  of  the  moral  advan- 
tage which  the  absence  of  grinding  pecuniary  ansicly 
gives  the  rich  doctor  over  the  poor  one.  It  is  true  that 
the  temptation  to  prescribe  a  sham  treatment  because  the 
real  treatment  is  too  dear  for  either  patient  or  doctor 
does  not  exist  for  the  rich  doctor.  He  always  has  plenty 
of  gejiuine  cases  which  can  afford  genuine  treatment; 
and  these  provide  him  with  enough  sincere  scientific  pro- 
fessional work  to  save  him  from  the  ignorance,  obso- 
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'fscmw,  and  atrophy  of  acientific  conscience  into  wliicli 
liii  poorer  colleagues  sink.     But  on  the  other  hand  his 
f^ptnsc*  are  enormous.     Even  as  a  bachelor,  he  most, 
■'  London  west  end  rates,  make  over  a  tliousnnd  a  year 
tffore   he    can    afford    even    to    insure    his    life.      His 
™ose,  his    servants,    and    lijs   equipage    (or    autopage) 
ttinst  be  on  the  scale  to  which  his  patients  are  accus- 
^latd,  though  a  couple  of  rooms  with  a  camp  bed  in 
""*  of  them  might  satisfy  his  own  requirements.     Ahove 
"U,  the    income    which    provides    for    these    outgoings 
stops  the    moment    he    himself   stops   working.      Unlike 
we  man    of    business,    whose    managers,    clerks,    ware- 
'Mnscmen  and  laborers  keep  his  business  going  whilst 
lie  it  in  bed  or  ii;  his  club,  the  doctor  cannot  earn  a 
(willing  by  deputy.    Though  he  is  exceptionally  exposed 
to  infection,  and  has  to  face  nil  weathers  at  all  liours 
uf  the  night  and  day,  often   not  enjoying  a  complete 
night's  rest  for  a  week,  the  money  stops  coming  in  the 
moment  he  stops  going  out;  and  therefore  illness  has 
special  terrors  for  hini,  and  success  no  certain  perma- 
nence.    He  dnre  not  stop   making  hay  while  the  sun 
sliincs ;  for  it  may  set  at  any  time.     Men  do  not  resist 
pressure  of  this  intensity.     When  they  come  under  it  as 
doctors    they   pay    unnecessary   visits;    they   write    pre- 
scriptions that  are  as  absurd  as  the  rub  of  chalk  with 
which  an  Irish  tailor  once  charmed  away  a  wart  from 
my  father's  finger;  they  conspire  with  surgeons  to  pro- 
mote operations;  they  nurse  the  delusions  of  the  malade 
imaginaife  (wlio  is  always  really  ill  because,  as  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  perfect  health,  nobody  is  ever  really 
well) ;    they   exploit   hum.in    folly,   vanity,   and    fear   of 
death  as  ruthlessly  as  their  own  Iienlth,  strength,  nnd 
patience  are  exploited  by  selfish  hypoeliondriacs.     They 
must  do  all  these  things  or  else  run  pecuniary  risks  timt 
no  nmn  can  fairly  be  asked  to  run.     And  the  healthier 
the  world  becomes,  tlie  more  they  are  compelled  to  live 
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by  itnpostttrt  nnd  the  less  by  that  really  helpful  activity 
of  which  all  doctors  get  enough  to  preserve  tliein  from 
utter  corritption.  For  even  the  most  hardened  humbug 
who  ever  prescribed  ether  tonics  to  ladies  whose  need 
for  tonics  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  the  need 
of  poorer  women  for  a  glass  of  gin,  has  to  help  a  mother 
through  child-bearing  often  enough  to  feel  that  he  ii 
living  wholly  in  vain. 


The  Psychology  of  Self-Respect  in 
Surgeons 


The  surgeon,  though  often  more  unscrupulous  than  the 
general  practitioner,  retains  his  self-respect  more  easily. 
The  human  conscience  can  subsist  on  very  questionable 
food.  No  man  who  ia  occupied  in  doing  a  very  difficult 
thing,  and  doing  it  very  well,  ever  loses  his  aelf-rcspccL 
The  shirk,  the  duffer,  the  malingerer,  the  coward,  the 
weakling,  may  be  put  out  of  eounlenanee  by  his  own 
failures  and  frauds;  but  the  man  who  does  evil  skilfully, 
energetically,  masterfully,  grows  prouder  and  bolder  at 
every  crime.  The  common  man  may  have  to  found  his 
self-respect  on  sobriety,  honesty  and  industry;  but  a 
Napoleon  needs  no  such  props  for  his  sense  of  dignity. 
If  Nelson's  conscience  whispered  to  him  at  all  in  the 
silent  watches  of  tlie  night,  you  may  depend  on  it  it 
whispered  about  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile  and  Cape  St, 
Vincent,  and  not  about  his  nnfajthfulncas  to  bis  wife. 
A  man  who  robs  little  children  when  no  one  is  looking 
can  hardly  have  much  self-respect  or  even  self-esteem; 
but  an  accomplished  burglar  must  be  proud  of  himself. 
In  the  play  to  which  I  am  at  present  preluding  I  have 
represented  an  artist  who  is  so  entirely  satisiied  with 
his  artistic  conscience,  even  to  the  point  of  dying  like  a 
saint  with  ilii  support,  that  he  is  utterly  selfish  and  un- 
scrupuloua  in  every  other  relation  without  feeling  at  the 
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nullest  disadvnntBge.  The  same  thing;  mny  be  abaervcd 
in  women  who  have  a  geniua  for  personal  attractivenesa : 
tkey  expend  more  thought,  Ubor,  skill,  mventivenesa, 
tute  and  endurance  on  making  themselves  loveJy  than 
Tonld  suffice  to  keep  s  dozen  ugly  women  honest;  and 
f>i»  cnobles  them  to  maintain  a  high  opinion  of  them- 
•elTcg,  and  an  angry  contempt  for  unattractive  and  per- 
■oEulIy  careless  women,  whilst  they  lie  and  cheat  and 
dander  and  sell  tiieraaclves  without  a  blush.  The  truth 
"]  hardly  any  of  us  have  ethical  energy  enough  for  more 
tli*n  one  really  inflexible  point  of  honor.  Andrea  del 
Sstto,  like  Louis  Dubcdat  in  my  play,  must  have  ex- 
pended OD  the  attainment  of  hia  great  mastery  of  design 
ud  his  originality  in  freaco  painting  more  conscien- 
tioiuness  and  industry  than  go  to  the  making  of  the 
tpQtationa  of  a  dozen  ordinary  mayors  and  church- 
wardens; but  (if  Vasari  ia  to  be  believed)  when  the 
wng  of  France  entrusted  him  with  money  to  buy  pic- 
tares  for  him,  he  stole  it  to  spend  on  his  wife.     Such 

confined  to  eminent  artists.  Unsuccessful, 
are  often  much  more  scrupulous  than  sue- 
In   the  ranks  of  ordinary  skilled   labor 

e  to  be  found  who  earn  good  wages  and 
ue  never  oat  of  a  job  because  they  arc  strong,  inde- 
fatigable, and  skilful,  end  who  therefore  are  bold  in  n 
f"gli  opinion  of  theniaelves;  but  they  are  selfish  and 
^ttumical,  gluttonous  and  drunken,  os  their  wives  and 
'^'^dren  know  to  tlicir  cost. 

Not  only  do  these  talented  energetic  people  retain 
"*ir  self-respect  through  shameful  misconduct;  they  do 
W*  even  lose  the  respect  of  others,  because  their  talents 
"Oefit  and  interest  everybody,  whilst  their  vicea  affect 
™y  B  few.  An  actor,  a  painter,  a  composer,  an  author, 
"^y  be  as  aell^sh  aa  he  likea  without  reproach  from  the 
P'aihc  if  only  hia  art  is  superb;  and  he  cannot  fulfil 
tliis  canditioa  without  sufficient  effort  and  sacrifice  to 
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make  him  feci  noble  and  martyred  in  spite  of  his  sclflsh- 
ncas.  It  mrty  even  happen  that  the  scliishncss  of  an 
artist  mny  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  by  enabling  him 
to  concentrate  himself  on  their  fp-ntifi cation  with  a  reck- 
leasnesa  of  every  other  consideration  that  makes  him 
highly  dangerous  to  those  about  him.  In  Gacrificing 
others  to  himself  he  ia  sacrificing  them  to  the  public 
be  gratifies;  and  the  public  ia  quite  content  with  that 
arrangement     The  pubUc  actually  baa  an  intercut  in  the 

It  haa  no  such  interest  in  the  aiirgcon's  vices.  The 
surgeon's  art  is  exercised  at  its  expense,  not  for  its 
gratification.  We  do  not  go  to  the  operating  table  as  we 
go  to  the  theatre,  to  the  jiicture  gallery,  to  the  concert 
room,  to  be  entertained  and  delighted:  wc  go  to  be  tor- 
mented and  m.iimcd,  lest  a  worse  thing  should  befall  us. 
It  is  of  the  most  cjctreme  importance  to  us  that  the  ex- 
perts on  whose  assurance  we  face  this  horror  and  euSer 
this  mutilation  should  have  no  interests  but  our  own  to 
think  of;  should  judge  our  cases  scientifically;  and 
should  feel  about  them  kindly.  Let  us  ace  what  ganran- 
tecs  we  have;  first  for  the  science,  and  then  for  the 
kindness.  ^^ 


Are  Doctors  Men  of  Science?         ^H 

I  presume  nobody  will  question  tlie  existence  of  • 
widely  spread  popular  delusion  that  every  doctor  is  a 
man  of  science.  It  ia  escaped  only  in  the  very  small 
class  which  understands  by  science  something  more  than 
conjuring  with  retorts  and  spirit  lamps,  magnets  and 
microscopes,  and  discovering  magical  cures  for  disease. 
To  a  sufficiently  ignorant  man  every  captain  of  a  trad- 
ing schooner  is  a  Galileo,  every  organ-grinder  a  Bee- 
thoven, every  piano-tuner  a  Helmholta,  every  Old  Bailey 
barrister  a  Solon,  every  Seven   Dials  pigeon   dealer  a 
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■Darwin,  every  acrivener  a  Shalcespear,  every  locomotive 
engine  a  miraele,  and  its  driver  no  less  wonderful  than 
CSeoTge    Stephenson.      As    a    matter   of    fact,   the   rank 
*Vxid    file   of   doctors   are   no   more  scientilic   than   their 
Ki^lora;  or,  if  you  prefer  to  put  it  the  reverse  way,  their 
V^^^lors  are  no  less  scientific  than  they.     Doctoring  is  an 
'^*-  rt,    not   a    science :    any    layman    who   is   interested    in 
^^wience  eufScicntly  to  take  in  one  of  the  scientific  jour- 
^*=».ala  and  follow  liie  literature  of  the  scientific  movement, 
S^;:nows  more  about  it  than  those  doctors  (probably  a  large 
*:»iajority)  who  are  not  interested  in  it,  and  practise  only 
"*;-o  earn  their  brend.     Doctoring  is  not  even  the  art  of 
Sleeping  people  in  health  (no  doctor  seems  able  to  advise 
r^^oii  whnt  to  ent  nny  better  than  his  grandmother  or  the 
^Clearest  quack) :  it  ia  tbe  art  of  curing  illnesses.     It  does 
Snappen  exceptionnlly  th.it  a  practising  doctor  makes  a 
■«:»ntribution  to  science  (my  play  describes  a  very  notable 
«^ne)  ;  but  it  happens  much  oflener  that  he  draws  disas- 
'^Totia  conclusions  from  his  clinical  experience  because  he 
Kas    no   conception   of   scientific    method,    and    believes, 
^like  any  rustic,  that  the  handling  of  evidence  and  statis- 
tics  needs   no   expert ness.      The    distinction    between    a 
«]uack  doctor  and  a  qualified  one  is  mainly  that  only  the 
«]ualified  one  is  authorized  to  sipi  death  certificates,  for 
'^rhich    both   sorts    seem   to   have   about  cqu.il   i 
TJnqualified    practitioners    now  make   Inrge 
lygienists,  and  are  resorted  to  as  frequently  by  cnlti- 
"^sted  amateur  scientists  who  understand  quite  well  what 
"they  are  doing  as  by  ignorant  people  who  arc  simply 
dupes.     Bone-setters  make  fortunes  under  the  very  noses 
of  our  greatest  surgeons  from  educated  and  wealthy  pa- 
tients; and  some  of  the  most  successful  doctors  on  the 
rcpster  use  quite  heretical  methods  of  treating  disease, 
and  have   qualified    themselves    solely    for    convenience, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  vill.ige  witches  who  prescribe 
spells  and  sell  charms,  the  humblest  professional  healers 
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!□  this  country  are  the  herbalists.  These 
through  the  fielda  on  Sunday  seeking  for  herbs  with 
magic  properties  of  curing  disense,  preventing  child- 
birth, and  the  lilie.  Each  of  them  believes  that  he  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  discovery,  in  which  Virginia  Snake 
Root  will  be  an  ingredient,  heaven  knows  why !  Vir- 
ginia Snake  Boot  fascinates  the  imagination  of  the  herba- 
list as  mercury  used  to  fascinate  the  alchemists.  On 
week  days  he  keeps  a  shop  in  which  he  sella  packets  of 
pennyroyal,  dandelion,  &c.,  labelled  with  little  lists  of 
the  diseases  they  are  supposed  to  cure,  and  apparently 
do  cure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  who  keep  on 
buying  tliem.  I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any 
distinction  between  the  science  of  the  herbalist  and  that 
of  tlie  duly  registered  doctor,  A  relative  of  mine  re- 
cently consulted  a  doetor  about  some  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  need  for  a  holiday  and  a 
change.  The  doctor  satisfled  himself  that  the  patient's 
heart  was  a  little  depressed.  Digitalis  being  a  drug  la- 
belled as  a  heart  specific  by  the  profession,  he  promptly 
administered  a  stiff  dose.  Fortunately  the  patient  was 
a  hardy  old  lady  who  was  not  easily  killed.  She  recov- 
ered with  no  worse  result  than  her  conversion  to  Chris- 
tian Science,  which  owes  its  vogue  quite  as  much  to 
public  despair  of  doctors  as  to  superstition.  I  am  not, 
observe,  here  concerned  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  dose  of  digitalis  was  judicious  or  not;  the  point  is, 
that  a  farm  laborer  consulting  a  herbalist  would  have 
been  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Bacteriology  as  a  Superstition 

The  smattering  of  science  that  all — even  doctors — 
pick  np  from  the  ordinary  newspapers  nowadays  only 
makes  the  doctor  more  dangerous  than  he  used  to  be. 
Wise  men  used  to  take  care  to  consult  doctors  qualified 
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[fore  I860,  wlio  were  usunlly  conlcinphious  of  or  indif- 
ferent to  tlie  germ  theory  nnd  bacteriological  tlierapeu- 
tica;  but  now  thnt  these  veterans  have  mostly  retired  or 
died,  we  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  generations  which, 
havinj;  henrd  of  microbes  much  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinns 
heard  of  angels,  suddenly  concluded  thnt  the  whole  art 
of  healing  could  be  summed  up  in  the  fonniila:  Find  the 
microbe  and  kill  it.  And  even  thnt  they  did  not  know 
how  to  do.  The  simplest  way  to  kill  moat  mierobea  is 
to  throw  them  into  an  open  street  or  river  and  let  the 
sun  shine  on  them,  which  eiplains  the  fact  that  when 
great  cities  liave  recklessly  thrown  all  their  sewage  into 
the  open  river  the  water  has  sometimes  been  cleaner 
twenty  miles  below  the  city  thnn  thirty  miles  shove  it. 
Bnl  doctors  instinctively  avoid  nil  facts  that  are  reas- 
Rnring,  and  eagerly  swallow  those  that  make  it  a  marvel 
thnt  anyone  could  possibly  survive  three  days  in  an 
atmosphere  consisting  mainly  of  countless  pathogenic 
germs.  They  conceive  microbes  as  immortal  until  slain 
by  a  germicide  administered  by  a  duly  qualified  medical 
man.  All  through  Europe  people  ore  adjured,  by  public 
notices  and  even  under  legal  penntties,  not  to  throw  tiieir 
microbes  into  the  sunshine,  but  to  collect  them  carefully 
in  It  handkerchief;  shield  the  handkerchief  from  the  sun 
in  tlie  darkness  and  warmth  of  the  pocket;  and  send  it 
to  a  laundry  to  be  mixed  op  with  everybody  eles's  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  results  only  too  familiar  to  local  health 
authorities. 

In  the  first  frenzy  of  microbe  killing,  surgical  instru- 
ments were  dipped  in  carbolic  oil,  which  was  a  great 
improvement  on  not  dipping  them  in  anything  at  all  and 
simply  using  them  dirty;  but  as  microbes  are  so  fond 
of  carbolic  oil  that  they  swarm  in  it,  it  was  not  a  suc- 
cess from  the  anti-mierobe  point  of  view.  Formalin  was 
squirted  into  the  circulation  of  consumptives  until  it  was 
discovered  that  formalin  nourishes  the  tubercle  bacillus 
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handsomely    and    kills    men,      Tlie    popular    thi 

disease  is  the  common  medical  tlieory;  namely,  that  erer] 
disease  had  its  microbe  duly  created  in  the  garden  ol 
Eden,  and  has  been  steadily  propagiiting  itself  and  pn* 
ducing  widening  circles  of  malignant  disease  ever  since 
It  was  plain  from  the  first  that  if  this  hod  been  ever 
approximately  true,  the  whole  human  race  would  havi 
been  wiped  out  by  the  plague  long  ago,  and  that  cverj 
epidemic,  instead  of  fading  out  as  mysteriously  as  il 
rushed  in,  would  spread  over  tlic  whole  world.  It  wot 
also  evident  that  the  characteristic  microbe  of  o  diseast 
might  be  a  symptom  instead  of  a  cause.  An  unpunctoa] 
man  is  always  in  a  hurry;  but  it  does  not  follow  thai 
hurry  is  the  cause  of  unpunetuality :  on  the  contrary 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  patient  is  alotli.  When  FIot' 
enee  Nightingale  said  bluntly  that  if  you  overcrowdec 
your  soldiers  in  dirty  quarters  there  would  be  an  out- 
break of  smallpox  among  them,  she  was  snubbed  as  ar 
ignorant  female  who  did  not  know  that  smallpox  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  importation  of  its  specific  microbe. 
If  tbis  was  the  line  taken  about  smallpox,  the  microlx 
of  which  has  never  yet  been  run  down  and  exposed  undei 
the  microscope  by  the  bacteriolopst,  what  must  havt 
been  the  ardor  of  conviction  as  to  tuberculosis,  tetanus, 
enteric  fever,  Maltese  fever,  diphtheria,  and  the  rest  ol 
the  diseasea  in  which  the  characteristic  bacillus  had  been 
identified !  When  there  w.ns  no  bacillus  il  was  assumed 
that,  since  no  disease  could  exist  without  a  bacillus,  il 
was  simply  eluding  observation.  When  the  bacillus  was 
found.  OS  it  frequently  was,  in  persons  who  were  no) 
sufFering  from  the  disease,  the  theory  was  saved  bj 
simply  calling  the  bacillus  an  impostor,  or  pseudo- 
bacillus.  The  same  boundless  credulity  which  the  publix 
exhibit  as  to  n  doctor's  power  of  diagnosi 
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1  to  the  analytic  microbe  hunt- 
s  would  give  you  a  certificate  ol 
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tJie  ultimnte  constitution  of  anything  from  a  sample  of 
the  water  from  your  well  to  a  scrap  of  your  lungs,  for 
acven-nnd-sixpcnse.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  nnalysta 
"Were  dishonest.  No  doubt  tbey  cnrried  the  analysis  as 
far  as  they  could  afford  to  carry  it  for  the  money.  No 
doHbt  :ilso  they  could  afford  to  carry  it  far  enough  to  be 
«3f  some  use.  But  the  fact  remains  that  just  ns  doctors 
jjerform  for  hnlf-a-crown,  without  the  least  misgiving, 
•apcrations  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  and  safely 
^>erfonncd  with  due  scientific  rigor  and  the  requisite  ap- 
jjanitiiB  by  an  unaided  private  practitioner  for  less  than 
^M)mc  thousands  of  pounds,  so  did  they  proceed  on  the 
nsKumption  tlint  they  could  get  the  last  word  of  seience 
na  to  the  constituents  of  their  pathological  samples  for  a 
%wo  hours  cab  fare. 


r  Economic  Difficulties  of  Immunization 
r  have  heard  doctors  afUrm  and  deny  almost  every 
possible  proposition  as  to  disease  and  treatment.  I  can 
■tmembcr  the  time  when  doctors  no  more  dreamt  of  con- 
sumption and  pneumonia  being  infectious  than  they  now 
<}ream  of  sea-sickness  being  infectious,  or  than  so  great  a 
clinical  observer  as  Sydenham  dreamt  of  smnllpon  being 
infections.  I  have  heard  doctors  deny  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  infection.  1  have  heard  them  deny  the  es- 
iatence  of  hydrophobia  as  a  specific  disease  dilTering 
from  tetAnns.  I  have  heard  them  defend  prophylactic 
tnessnres  and  prophylactic  legislation  as  the  sole  and 
certain  salvation  of  mankind  from  zymotic  disease;  and 
I  have  heard  them  denoiuice  both  as  malignant  spreaders 
of  cancer  and  lunacy.  But  the  one  objection  I  have 
never  heard  from  n  doctor  is  the  objection  that  prophy- 
Uxis  by  the  inoculatory  methods  most  in  vogue  is  an  eco- 
nomic impossibility  under  our  private  pr.ictice  systfui. 
Tbey  buy  some  stufE  from  somebody  for  a  shilling,  and 
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inject  a  pennyworth  of  it  under  their  pnticnt's  skiit^^l 
haU-a-crown,  concluding  that,  since  this  primitiv-e  rite 
pays  the  somebody  and  pnya  tlieni,  the  problem  of 
prophylaxis  has  been  satisfnctcrily  solved.  The  results 
are  sometimes  no  worse  than  the  ordinary  results  of  dirt 
getting  into  cuts ;  but  neither  the  doctor  nor  tlie  patient 
is  quite  satisfied  ui/ess  the  inoculation  "  takes  ";  that  ia, 
unless  it  produces  perceptible  illness  and  disablement. 
Sometimes  both  doctor  and  patient  get  more  value  in  tliJs 
direction  than  they  bargain  for.  The  results  of  ordi- 
nary priv ate- practice- in oculnti on  at  their  worst  are  bad 
enough  to  be  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  most 
discreditable  and  dreaded  disease  known;  and  doctors, 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  inoculation,  have  been  driven 
to  accuse  their  patient  or  tlieir  patient's  parents  of  hav- 
ing contracted  this  disease  independently  of  the  inocula- 
tion, an  excuse  which  naturally  does  not  make  the  family 
any  more  resigned,  and  lends  to  public  recriminations  in 
which  the  doctors,  forgetting  everything  but  the  imme- 
diate quarrel,  naively  excuse  themselves  by  admitting, 
and  even  claiming  as  a  point  in  their  favor,  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  disease  produced  by 
their  inoculation  and  the  disease  they  have  accused  the 
patient  of  contracting.  And  both  parties  assume  that 
what  is  at  issue  is  the  scientific  soundness  of  the 
prophylaxis.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  particular 
pathogenic  germ  which  they  intended  to  introduce  into 
the  patient's  system  may  be  quite  innocent  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and  that  the  casual  dirt  introduced  with  it  may 
be  at  fault.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  smallpox  or  cow- 
pox,  the  germ  has  not  yet  been  detected,  what  you  in- 
oculate is  simply  undefined  matter  that  has  been  scraped 
off  an  anything  but  chemically  clean  calf  suffering  from 
the  disease  in  question.  You  take  your  chance  of  the 
germ  being  in  the  scrapings,  and,  lest  you  should  kill 
it,  you  take  no  precautions  against  other  germs  being  in 
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't  Hi  well.  Anything  mny  happen  aa  the  result  tif  suth 
M  itiofulation.  Yet  this  is  the  only  stnil  of  the  kind 
'biel;  is  prepared  nnd  supplied  even  in  State  estoblisli- 
nicntg:  tlmt  is,  in  the  only  cstabli aliments  free  from  the 
(itnmrici.'d  temptation  to  adulterate  materials  and  acamp 
pttautioBary   processes. 

Eren  if  the  gcrnj  were  identified,  complete  precautions 

"'"iild  hardly  pay.     It  is  true  that  microbe  fanning  is 

""t  expensive.     The  cost  of  breeding  and  housing  two 

nc:id  of  cattle  would  provide  for  the  breeding  and  bous- 

'"fi  of  enough  microbes  to  inoculate  the  entire  population 

"'  the  globe  since  human  life  first  appeared  on  it.     But 

lite  precautions  necessary  to  insure  that  the  inoculation 

''iill  consist  of  nothing  else  but  the  required  germ  in  the 

(""per  state  of  attenuation  are  a  very  different  matter 

""•n  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  distribution  end 

""'Biimpliiin  of  beefsteaks.     Yet  people  expect  to  find 

'  lecincs  and  antitoxins  and  the  like  retailed  at  "  popular 

["■io^a"  in  private  enterprise  shops  just  as  they  expect 

'c  did  ounces  of  tobacco  and  papers  of  pins. 


r  The  Perils  of  Inoculation 

The  trouble  docs  not  end  with  the  matter  to  be  in- 
"'ulotcd.  There  is  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
Patient.  The  discoveries  of  Sir  Almroth  Wrijrlit  have 
'hevrn  tlmt  the  appalling  results  which  led  to  the  hnsty 
•••■opping  in  1 89*  of  Koch's  tuberculin  were  not  aeci- 
d'^nts,  but  perfectly  orderly  and  inevitable  phenomena 
lolliiwiiig  the  injection  of  dangerously  strong  "  vac- 
cines '■  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  reinforcing  the  disease 
instead  of  stimulating  the  resistance  to  it.  To  ascertain 
"*e  right  moment  a  laboratory  and  a  staff  of  experts  are 
needed.  The  general  practitioner,  having  no  such  lab- 
oratory and  no  such  experience,  has  always  chonccd  it, 
sod  insisted,  when  he  was  unlucky,  that  the  results  were 
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nol  due  to  the  inoculation,  bnt  to  some  other  cmiser^^l 
favorite  and  not  very  tnctful  one  being  the  drunkenness 
or  licentiousness  of  Ihc  patient,  Bnt  thongh  a  few  doc- 
tors Iinve  row  lenrnt  the  danger  of  inoculating  without 
any  reference  to  the  patient's  "  opsonic  index  "  at  the 
moment  of  inoculation,  and  tliough  those  other  doctors 
who  are  denouncing  the  danger  as  imaginary  and  op- 
sonin aa  a  cmre  or  a  fad,  obviously  do  so  because  it 
involves  an  operation  which  they  have  neither  the  means 
nor  the  knowledge  to  perform,  there  is  still  no  grasp  of 
the  economic  change  in  the  situation.  They  have  never 
been  warned  thrit  the  prnclieability  of  any  method  of  ex- 
tirpating disease  depends  not  only  on  its  efficacy,  but  on 
its  cost.  For  example,  just  at  present  the  world  has  run 
raving  mad  on  the  subject  of  radium,  which  has  excited 
onr  credulity  precisely  as  the  apparitions  at  Lourdes  ex- 
cited the  credulity  of  Roman  Catholics.  Suppose  it  were 
ascertained  that  every  child  in  the  world  could  be  ren- 
dered absolutely  immune  from  all  disease  during  its 
entire  life  by  tiiking  half  an  ounce  of  radium  to  every 
pint  of  its  milk.  The  world  would  be  none  the  healthier, 
because  not  even  a  Crown  Prince^ — no,  not  even  the  son 
of  a  Chicago  Meat  King,  could  afford  the  treatment. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whctlier  doctors  would  refrain  from 
prescribing  it  on  that  ground.  The  recklessness  with 
which  they  now  recommend  wintering  in  Egypt  or  at 
Davos  to  people  who  cannot  aSord  to  go  to  Cornwall, 
and  the  orders  given  for  champagne  jelly  and  old  port 
in  households  where  such  luxuries  must  obviously  be 
acquired  at  the  cost  of  stinting  necessaries,  often  make 
one  wonder  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  go 
through  a  medical  training  and  retain  a  spark  of  common 
sense. 

This  sort  of  inconsideratencss  gets  cured  only  in  the 
classes  where  poverty,  pretentious  as  it  is  even  at  its 
worst,  cannot  pitch  its  pretences  high  enough  to  make  it 
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ossible  for  the  doctor  (himself  often  no  better  off  than 
ic  patient)  to  assume  thnt  the  average  ineome  of  an 
luglish  famfly  is  ahout  .£2,000  a  year,  and  that  it  is 
uitc  easy  to  break  up  a  home,  sell  an  old  family  scat 
i    •it  a  sacrifice,  and  retire  into  a  foreign  sanatorium  de- 
^voted  to  some  "  treatment "  that  did  not  exist  two  years 
*igo  and  probably  will  not  exist  (except  as  a  pretext  for 
Sleeping  an  ordinary  hotel)  two  years  hence.     In  a  poor 
j)ractice  tlie  doctor  must  iiiid  cheap  treatments  for  cheap 
people,  or  humiliate  and  lose  his  patients  either  by  pre- 
scribing  beyond   their   means   or   sending   them   to  the 
^nblic   hospitals.      ^^Tien    it  comes   to    prophylactic   in- 
oculation, the  alternative  lies  between  the  complete  scien- 
'Ulic   process,    which   can   only    be   brought  down    to    a 
reasonable  cost  by  being  very  highly   organized   as   a 
public  service  in  a  public  institution,  and  such  cheap, 
nasty,  dnngertius  and  scientifically  spurious  imitations  as 
ordinary   v^ccirntion,   which   seems    not  unlikely   to   be 
ended,  like  its  equally  vaunted  forerunner,  XVIII.  cen- 
tnry  inoculation,  by  a  purely  reactionary  law  making  all 
sorts  of  vaccination,  scientiHc  or  not,  criminal  offences. 
Naturally,  the  poor  doctor  (that  is,  the  average  doctor) 
defends  ordinary  vaccination  frantically,  as  it  means  to 
him  the  bread  of  his  children.     To  secure  the  vehement 
and  practicnlly  unanimous  support  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  medical   profession   for  any  sort  of   treatment  or 
operation,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  it  can  be  easily 
practised  by  a  rather  shabbily  dressed  man  in  a  surgi- 
cally dirty  room  in  a  surgically  dirty  house  without  any 
Usistance,  and  that  the  materials  for  it  shall  cost,  say, 
a  penny,  and  the  charge  for  it  to  a  patient  with  ;£100 
B  year   be   half-a-crown.      And,  on    the   other   hand,   a 
hygienic  measure  has  only  to  be  one  of  such  refinement, 
difficulty,  precision  and  costliness  as  to  be  quite  beyond 
tlie  resources  of  private  practice,  to  be  ignored  or  angrily 
denounced  as  a  fad. 
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Trade  Unionism  and  Science  ^* 

Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  savage  rancor 
that  so  amoves  people  who  imagine  that  tht'  controversy 
concerning  vaccination  is  a  scientific  one.  It  hus  really 
notlitng  to  do  with  science.  The  medical  profession,  con- 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  very  poor  men  struggling 
to  keep  up  appearances  heyond  their  means,  find  theiu- 
selvea  threatened  with  the  extinction  of  a  considerable 
part  of  their  incomes:  a  part,  too,  that  is  easily  and 
regularly  earned,  since  it  is  independent  of  disease,  and 
brings  every  person  bom  into  the  nation,  healthy  or  not, 
to  the  doctors.  To  boot,  there  is  the  occasional  windfall 
of  an  epidemic,  with  its  panic  and  rush  for  revaceina- 
tion.  Under  such  circumstances,  vaccination  would  be 
defended  desperately  were  it  twice  as  dirty,  dangerous, 
and  unscientitic  in  method  as  it  actually  is.  The  note 
of  fury  in  the  defence,  the  feeling  that  the  an tt- vaccina- 
tor is  doing  a  cruet,  ruinous,  inconsiderate  thing  in  a 
mood  of  malignant  folly:  all  this,  so  puzaling  to  the 
observer  who  knows  nothing  of  the  economic  side  of  the 
question,  and  only  sees  that  the  anti-vaccinator,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  gain  and  a  good  deal  to  lose  by 
placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  law  and  to  the  out- 
cry that  adds  private  persecution  to  legal  penalties,  can 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter  except  the  interest  of  a 
reformer  in  abolishing  a  corrupt  and  mischievous  super- 
stition,  becomes  intelligible  the  moment  the  tragedy  of 
medical  poverty  and  the  lucrativeness  of  cheap  vaccina- 
tion is  taken  into  account. 

In  the  face  of  such  economic  pressure  as  this,  it  is 
silly  to  expect  that  medical  teaching,  any  more  than 
medical  practice,  can  possibly  be  scientific.  The  lest  to 
which  all  methods  of  treatment  are  finally  brought  is 
whether  they  are  lucrative  to  doctors  or  not.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  cite  any  proposition  less  obnoxious  to  scienc» 
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I  that  advnnced  by  Hahnemann :  to  wit,  that  drugs 
■which  in  large  doses  prodnce  pertain  symptoms,  counter- 
act them  in  very  snnill  dnses,  just  as  in  more  modem 
prartice  it  is  found  thnt  a  sufficiently  small  inoeuhlion 
with  typhoid  rallies  our  powers  to  resist  the  disease  in- 
stend  of  prostrating;  ns  with  it.  But  Hahnemann  and 
his  followers  were  frantically  persecuted  for  n  century 
by  generntiona  of  apothcc/iry-doctors  whose  incomes  de- 
pended on  the  quintity  of  drugs  tlicy  could  induce  thiir 
patients  to  swallow.  These  two  cases  of  ordinary  vac- 
cination and  homeopathy  are  typical  of  nil  the  rest.  Just 
19  tlie  ohject  of  a  trade  union  under  existing  conditions 
must  finally  be,  not  to  improve  the  technical  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  its  memlwrs,  but  to  secure  a  living 
wage  for  them,  an  the  object  of  the  medical  profession 
'»  to  secure  an  income  for  the  private  doctor;  and 
t  this  consideration  all  concrn  for  science  and  public 
salth  must  give  way  when  the  two  come  into  conflict. 
-'  yortunntely  they  are  not  nlwnys  in  conflict.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  doctors,  like  carpenters  and  masons,  must 
«arn  their  living  hy  doing  the  work  that  the  public  wants 
from  them;  and  as  it  is  not  in  the  natnre  of  things  pos- 
sible that  such  public  want  should  be  based  on  unmixed 
«li3Utility,  it  may  be  admitted  tint  doctors  have  their  uses, 
real  as  well  as  imaginary.     But  just  as  the  beat  car- 

Inter  or  mason  will  resist  the  introduction  of  a  machine 
tt  is  likely  to  throw  him  out  of  work,  or  the  public 
^hnicnl  education  of  unskilled  laborers'  sons  to  com- 
te  with  him,  so  the  doctor  will  resist  with  all  his 
wcrs  of  persecution  every  advance  of  science  that 
reatens  his  income.  And  as  the  advance  of  scientific 
gicne  tends  to  make  the  private  doctor's  visits  rarer, 
d  the  public  inspector's  frequenter,  whilst  the  advance 
of  acicntifie  therapeutics  is  in  the  direction  of  treatments 
that  involve  IJphly  organized  Inborntories,  hospitals,  and 
pnblic  institutions  generally,  it  unluckily  happens  that 
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the  organization  of  private  practitioners  which  we  i 
the  medical  profession  is  coming  more  and  more  to  i 
resent,  not  science,  but  desperate  and  embittered  I 
science:   a  statement  of  things   which  is   likely  to! 
worse  until  the  average  doctor  either  depends  iipon^ 
liopes  for  an  appointment  in  the  public  health  servicf? 
for  Iiis  livelihood. 

So   much  for  our   guarantees  as   to  medical   science. 
Let  us  now  deal  with  the  more  painful  subject  of  medl 
kindness. 


1 
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Doctors  and  Vivisection 

The  importance  to  our  doctors  of  a  reputation  for  the 
tenderest  humanity  is  so  obvions,  and  the  quantity  of 
benevolent  work  actually  done  by  them  for  nothing  (a 
great  deal  of  it  from  sheer  good  nature)  so  large,  that  at 
first  sight  it  seems  unaccountable  that  they  should  not 
only  throw  all  their  credit  away,  but  deliberately  choose 
to  band  themselves  publicly  with  outlaws  and  scoundrels 
by  claiming  that  in  the  pursuit  of  their  professional 
Imowledge  they  should  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  law, 
of  honor,  of  pity,  of  remorse,  of  everything  that  distin- 
guishes an  orderly  citizen  from  a  South  Sea  buccaneer, 
or  a  philosopher  from  an  inquisitor.  For  here  we  look  in 
vain  for  either  an  economic  or  a  sentimental  motive.  In 
every  generation  fools  and  blnckgnards  hare  made  this 
claim;  and  honest  and  reasonable  men,  led  by  the  strong- 
est contemporary  minds,  have  repudiated  it  and  exposed 
its  crude  rascality.  From  Shakcspear  and  Dr.  Johnson 
to  Ruskin  and  Mark  Twain,  the  natural  abhorrence  of 
sane  mankind  for  the  vivisector's  cruelty,  and  the  eon- 
tempt  of  able  thinkers  for  bis  imbecile  casuistry,  have 
becTi  expressed  by  the  most  popular  spokesmen  of  hu- 
manity. If  the  medical  profession  were  to  outdo  the 
Anti-Viviscction  Societies  in  a  general  professional  pro- 
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agatiut  the  practice  nnd  principlea  of  the  vjvisectois, 
Crery  doctor  in  the  kingdom  would  gain  subatantinlly  by 
the  iromenae  relief  and  reconciliation  which  would  follow 
ench  a  reassurance  of  the  humanity  of  the  doctor.  Not 
une  doctor  in  a  thousand  is  n  vivisector,  or  hna  any  in- 
terest in  vivisection,  cither  pecuniary  or  intellectual,  or 
would  treat  his  dog  cruelly  or  allow  anyone  else  to  do  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  doctor  complies  with  the  professicDsl 
fashion  of  defending  vivisection,  and  assuring  you  that 
people  like  Shakespear  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  Ruskin  and 
Mark  Twain  are  ignorant  sentimentalists,  just  as  he  com- 
plies with  any  other  silly  fashion:  the  mystery  is,  how 
it  became  the  fashion  in  spite  of  its  being  so  injurious  to 
those  who  follow  it.  Making  al]  possible  allowance  for 
the  effect  of  the  braeen  lying  of  the  few  men  who  bring  a 
msb  of  despairing  patients  to  their  doors  by  professing 
in  letters  to  llie  newspapers  to  have  Icamt  from  vivisec- 
tion bow  to  cure  certain  diseases,  and  the  assurances  of 
the  saycrs  of  smooth  things  that  the  practice  is  quite 
painless  under  the  law,  it  is  still  diificult  to  find  any  civil- 
ised motive  for  an  attitude  by  which  the  medical  profes- 
sioD  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain. 

»The  Primitive  Savage  Motive 
1  say  eivillaed  motive  advisedly;  for  primitive  tribal 
motives  are  easy  enough  to  find.  Every  savage  chief  who 
is  not  a  Mahomet  learns  that  if  he  wishes  to  strike  the 
imagination  of  his  tribe — and  without  doing  that  he  can- 
not rule  lliens— he  must  terrify  or  revolt  them  from  time 
to  time  by  acts  of  hideous  cruelty  or  disgusting  unnatu- 
ralness.  We  are  far  from  being  as  superior  to  such  tribes 
OS  we  imagine.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  Peter 
lfa«  Great  could  have  effected  the  changes  be  made  in 
~  if  he  had  not  fascinated  and  intimidated  his  peo- 

ale  by  his  monstrous  cruelties  and  grotesque  escapades. 
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Had  he  been  a  ninetcenth-ccntnry  king  of  England,  he 
would  hove  had  to  wait  for  some  huge  occidental  calam- 
ity: a  cholero  epidemic,  a  war,  or  an  insurrection,  before 
waking  ua  up  sufficiently  to  get  anything  done.  Vivisec- 
tion helps  the  doctor  to  rule  us  as  Peter  ruled  the  Rus- 
sians. The  notion  that  the  man  who  does  dreadful  things 
is  supcrliunion,  and  that  tlicrcfore  he  can  alao  do  wonder- 
ful things  either  os  ruler,  avenger,  healer,  or  what  not, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  barbarians.  Just  as  the  mani- 
fold wickednesses  and  stupidities  of  our  criminal  code 
are  supported,  not  by  any  general  comprehension  of  law 
or  study  of  jurisprudence,  not  even  by  simple  vindictive- 
ness,  but  by  the  superstition  that  a  calamity  of  any  sort 
must  be  expiated  by  a  human  sacrifice;  so  the  wicked- 
nesses and  stupidities  of  our  medicine  men  are  rooted  in 
superstitions  that  have  no  more  to  do  with  science  than 
the  traditional  ceremony  of  christening  an  ironclad  has 
to  do  with  the  effeetiveuesa  of  its  armament.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  Macaulay's  description  of  the  treatment 
of  Charles  II.  in  his  last  illness  to  sec  how  strongly  his 
physicians  felt  that  their  only  chance  of  cheating  death 
was  by  outraging  nature  in  tormenting  and  disgusting 
their  unfortunate  patient.  True,  this  was  more  than  two 
centuries  ago;  but  I  have  heard  my  own  nineteenth-cen- 
tury grandfather  describe  the  cupping  and  firing  and 
nauseous  medicines  of  his  time  with  perfect  credulity  as 
to  their  beneficial  effects;  and  some  more  modem  treat- 
ments appear  to  me  quite  as  barbarous.  It  is  In  this  way 
that  vivisection  pays  the  doctor.  It  appeals  to  the  tear 
and  credulity  of  the  savage  in  us;  and  without  fear  and 
credulity  half  the  private  doctor's  occupation  and  seven- 
eighths  of  his  influence  would  be  gone. 


» 
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The  Higher  Motive.     The  Tree  of 
Knowledge 

lnt  Ihe  greotest  force  of  nil  on  the  side  of  vivisection 
is  Ihe  mighty  and  indeed  divine  force  of  curiosity.     Here 
■e  have  no  deenyirg  tribal  instinct  which  men  strive  to 
root  out  of  tlicmselvcs  as  they  strive  to  root  out  the 
■         riosityof 
md  wings 
r  who,  on 
idow  will 
(peri  meat 
tlic  hoi 


t'per'i  lust  for  blood.     On  the  contrary,  the 
He  ape,  or  of  the  child  who  pulla  out  the  legs 
of  a  fly  to  see  what  it  will  do  without  them,  i 
bring  told  that  a  cat  dropped  out  of  the  wi 

tnya  fall  on  its  legs,  immediately  tries  the  < 
the  nearest  cat  from  the  highest  window  ir 
pnrtcst  I  did  it  myself  from  the  first  ftoor  only),  is  as 
hing  coinpnred  to  the  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
■pher,  the  poet,  the  biologist,  and  the  naturalist.  I 
e  always  despised  Adara  because  he  had  to  be  tempted 
the  woman,  as  she  was  by  the  serpent,  before  he  could 
induced  to  pluck  the  apple  from  the  tree  of  knowl- 
f^ge.  I  should  have  swallowed  every  apple  on  the  tree 
tie  moment  the  owner's  back  was  turned.  When  Gray 
""id  "  Wiere  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,"  be 
fofgot  that  it  is  godlike  to  be  wise;  and  since  nobody 
*ints  bliss  particularly,  or  could  stand  more  than  a  very 
wief  laste  of  it  if  it  were  attainable,  and  since  everybody, 
°y  the  deepest  law  of  the  Life  Force,  desires  to  be  god- 
^'^i  it  is  stupid,  and  indeed  blasphemous  and  despairing, 
to  hope  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  will  either  diminish 
"'  consent  to  be  subordinated  to  any  other  end  whalso- 
f  w.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  the  claim  that  has  arisen 
J"  lliis  way  for  the  unconditioned  pursuit  of  knowledge 
"  OS  idle  as  all  dreams  of  unconditioned  activity;  but 
e  the  less  the  right  to  knowledge  must  be  regarded 
f  <  fundamental  human  right.  The  fact  that  men  of 
c  have  had  to  iight  so  hard  to  secure  its  recogni- 
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tion,  and  are  still  bo  vigorously  persecuted  when  they  dis- 
cover anything  that  is  not  quite  palatable  to  vulgar  peo- 
ple, makes  them  sorely  jealous  for  that  right;  and  when 
they  hear  a  popular  oulery  for  the  suppression  of  a 
method  of  research  which  has  an  air  of  being  scienti£c, 
their  first  instinct  is  to  rally  to  the  defence  of  that 
method  without  further  consideration,  with  the  result  that 
they  sometimes,  as  in  the  cose  of  vivisection,  presentlj 
find  themselves  fighting  on  a  false  issue. 

The  Flaw  in  the  Argument 

I  may  as  well  pause  here  to  explain  their  error.  The 
right  to  know  is  like  the  right  to  live.  It  is  fundamental 
and  unconditional  in  its  assumption  that  knowledge,  like 
life,  is  a  desirable  thing,  though  any  fool  can  prove  that 
ignorance  is  bliss,  and  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  "  (a  little  being  the  moat  that  any  of  us  can 
attain),  as  easily  as  that  the  pains  of  life  are  more  nu- 
merous and  constant  than  its  pleasures,  and  that  there- 
fore we  should  all  be  better  dead.  The  logic  is  unim- 
peachable; hut  its  only  effect  is  to  make  us  say  that  if 
these  are  the  conclusions  logic  leads  to,  so  much  the  worse 
for  logic,  after  which  curt  dismissal  of  Folly,  we  continue 
living  and  learning  by  instinct:  that  is,  as  of  right  We 
legislate  on  the  assumption  that  no  man  may  be  killed  on 
the  strength  of  a  demonstration  that  he  would  be  hap- 
pier in  his  grave,  not  even  if  he  is  dying  slowly  of  cancer 
and  begs  tlie  doctor  to  despatch  bim  quickly  and  merci- 
fully. To  get  killed  lawfully  be  must  violate  somebody 
else's  right  to  live  by  committing  murder.  But  he  is  by 
no  means  free  to  live  unconditionally.  In  society  he  can 
exercise  his  right  to  live  only  under  very  stiff  conditions. 
In  countries  where  there  is  compulsory  military  service 
he  may  even  have  to  throw  away  his  individual  life  to 
lave  the  life  of  the  communitv. 
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It  is  just  so  in  the  ease  of  the  right  to  knowledge.  It 
is  a  right  that  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  recogninfd  in 
practice.  But  in  theory  it  is  admitted  that  an  adult 
person  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  must  not  be  refused 
it  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be  better  or  happier  with- 
out it.  Parents  and  priests  may  forbid  knowledge  to 
those  who  accept  their  authority;  and  social  taboo  may 
be  made  effective  by  acts  of  legal  persecution  under  cover 
of  repressing  blasphemy,  obscenity,  and  sedition ;  but  no 
goYcrnnient  now  openly  forbids  its  subjects  to  pursue 
knowledge  on  the  ground  that  knowledge  is  in  itself  a  bad 
thing,  or  that  it  is  possible  for  any  of  us  to  have  too 
much  of  it. 


Limitations  of  the  Right  to  Knowledge 

But  neither  does  any  government  exempt  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  any  more  than  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness  (as  the  Americnn  Constitution  puts  it), 
from  all  social  conditions.  No  man  is  allowed  to  put 
his  mother  into  the  stove  because  be  desires  to  kaow  how 
long  an  adult  woman  will  survive  at  a  temperature  of 
aOO"  Fahrenheit,  no  matter  how  important  or  interesting 
that  particular  addition  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge 
may  be.  A  man  who  did  so  would  have  short  work  made 
not  only  of  his  right  to  knowledge,  but  of  his  right  to 
live  and  all  his  other  rights  at  the  same  time.  The  right 
to  knowledge  is  not  the  only  right;  and  its  exercise  must 
be  limited  by  respect  for  other  rights,  and  for  its  own 
exercise  by  others.  When  a  man  says  to  Society,  "  May 
I  torture  my  mother  in  pursuit  of  knowledge?  "  Society 
replies,  "  No."  If  he  pleads,  "  Wlint!  Not  even  if  I 
Itave  a  chance  of  finding  out  how  to  cure  cancer  by  doing 
it?  "  Society  still  says,  "  Not  even  then."  If  the  scicn- 
Uat.  making  the  best  of  his  disappointment,  goes  on  to 
I   ask  may  he  torture  a  dog,  the  stupid  and  callous  per'pie 
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who  do  not  i-calize  that  a  dog  is  a  fellow-crcatarc  am 
sometimes  a  good  friend,  may  say  Yes,  though  Shake- 
spear,  Dr.  Johnson  and  their  like  nay  say  No.  But 
those  who  say  "  You  may  torture  a  dog "  never  say 
"  You  may  torture  my  dog."  And  nobody  says,  "  Yes, 
because  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  you  may  do 
please."  Just  as  even  the  stupidesc  people  say,  in  effi 
"  If  you  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  without  buminj^^ 
your  mother  you  must  do  without  knowledge,"  so  the 
wisest  people  say,  "  If  you  cannot  attain  to  knowledge 
without  torturing  a  dog,  you  must  da  without  knowl- 
edge." 

A  False  Alternative  I 

But  in  practice  you  cannot  persuade  any  wise  man  that 
this  alternative  can  ever  be  forced  on  anyone  but  a  fool, 
or  that  a  fool  can  be  trusted  to  learn  anything  from  any 
experiment,  cruel  or  hnmane.  The  Chinaman  who  burnt 
down  his  house  to  roast  his  pig  was  no  doubt  honestly 
unable  to  conceive  any  less  disastrous  way  of  cookiDg  his 
dinner;  and  the  roast  must  have  been  spoiled  after  all  (a 
perfect  type  of  the  overage  viviseetionist  experiment) 
but  tills  did  not  prove  that  the  Chinaman  was  right:  itj 
only  proved  that  the  Chinaman  was  an  incapabl< 
and,  fundamentally,  a  foal. 

Take  another  eelebrated  experiment:  one  in  sanitary- 
reform.  In  the  days  of  Nero  Rome  was  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament OS  Landan  ta-day.  If  same  one  would  bum 
down  London,  and  it  were  rebnilt,  as  it  would  now  have 
to  be,  subject  to  the  sanitary  by-laws  and  Building  Act 
provisions  enforced  by  the  London  County  Council,  it 
would  be  enormously  improved;  and  the  average  lifetime 
of  Londoners  would  be  considerably  prolonged.  Ni 
argued  in  the  same  way  about  Rome.  He  employed 
j  to  set  it  on  fire;  and  he  played  the  harp 
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Eciditific  raptures  whilst  it  was  burning.  I  am  so  far  of 
Nero's  way  of  thinking  that  I  hove  often  said,  when  con- 
sulted by  despairing  sanitary  reformers,  that  what  Lon- 
don needs  to  make  her  healthy  is  an  earthquake.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  I,  as  a  pubIic-8]Hritcd  man, 
employ  incendiaries  to  set  it  on  fire,  with  a  hcroif  di-'^re- 
gard  of  the  consequcjiccs  to  myself  and  others?  Any 
yiviaector  would,  if  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
The  reasonable  answer  is  that  London  can  be  made 
healthy  without  buminf;  her  down ;  and  that  as  wc  have 
not  enough  civic  virtue  to  make  licr  healthy  in  a  humane 
and  economical  way,  we  should  not  have  enough  to  re- 
build her  in  that  way.  In  the  old  Hebrew  legend,  God 
lost  patience  with  the  world  as  Xero  did  with  Home,  and 
drowned  everybody  except  a  single  family.  But  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  progeny  of  tlmt  family  reproduced  nil 
the  vices  of  their  predecessors  so  exactly  that  the  misery 
caused  by  the  flood  might  just  as  well  have  been  spared: 
things  went  on  just  as  they  did  before.  In  the  same 
way,  the  lists  of  diseases  which  vivisection  daims  to  have 
cured  is  long;  but  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General 
shew  that  people  still  persist  in  dying  of  them  as  if  vivi- 
section had  never  been  heard  of.  Any  fool  can  bum 
down  a  ciy  or  cut  an  animal  0})en ;  and  an  exceptionally 
foolish  f€>ol  is  quite  likely  to  promise  enormous  benefits 
to  the  race  as  the  result  of  such  activities.  But  when  tlie 
constructive,  benevolent  part  of  the  business  comes  to  be 
done,  the  same  want  of  imagination,  the  same  stupidity 
and  cruelty,  the  same  laainesa  and  want  of  perseverance 
that  prevented  Nero  or  the  vivisector  from  devising  or 
pushing  through  humane  methods,  prevents  him  from 
bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  and  happiness  out  of  the 
misery  he  has  made.  At  one  time  it  seemed  reasonable 
enough  to  declare  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  stone  inside  a  man's  body  except  by 
exploring  it  with  a  knife,  or  to  find  out  what  the  sun  is 
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made  of  without  visiting  it  in  a  balloon.  Both  tliese  $^^ 
possibilities  have  been  achieved,  bat  not  by  TiviBcctora. 
The  Rontgen  rays  need  not  hurt  the  patient;  and  spec- 
trum analysis  involves  no  destruction.  After  such  tri- 
umpha  of  humane  experiment  and  reasoning,  it  is  useless 
to  assure  us  that  there  is  no  other  key  to  knowledge  es- 
cept  cruelty.  When  the  vivisector  offers  us  that  assur- 
ance, we  reply  simply  and  contemptaoualy,  "  You  mean 
that  yon  are  not  clever  or  humane  or  energetic  enough 
to  find  one." 


Cruelty  for  its  own  Sake 

It  will  now,  I  hope,  be  clear  why  the  attack  on  vivi- 
section is  not  an  attack  on  the  right  to  knowledge:  why, 
indeed,  those  who  have  the  deepest  conviction  of  the 
sacredness  of  that  right  are  the  leaders  of  the  attack.  No 
knowledge  is  finally  impossible  of  human  attainment;  for 
even  though  it  may  be  beyond  our  present  capacity,  the 
needed  capacity  is  not  unattainable.  Consequently  no 
method  of  investigation  is  the  only  method;  and  no  law 
forbidding  any  particular  method  can  cut  us  off  from  the 
knowledge  we  hope  to  gain  by  it.  The  only  knowledge 
we  lose  by  forbidding  cruelty  is  knowledge  at  first  hand 
of  cruelty  itself,  which  is  precisely  the  knowledge  hu- 
mane people  wish  to  be  spared. 

But  the  question  remains:  Do  we  all  really  wish  to  be 
spared  that  knowledge?  Are  humane  methods  really  to 
he  preferred  to  cruel  ones?  Even  if  the  experiments 
come  to  nothing,  may  not  their  cruelty  be  enjoyed  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  sensational  luTcury?  I>et  us  face  these 
questions  boldly,  not  shrinking  from  the  fact  that  cruelty 
is  one  of  the  primitive  pleasures  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
detection  of  its  Protean  disguises  as  law,  education,  medi- 
cine, discipline.  Sport  and  so  forth,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  unending  tasks  of  the  legislator. 
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Our  Own  Cruelties 

Al  first  blush  it  may  seem  not  only  unnecessary,  bat 
even  indecent,  to  discuss  sucb  a  proposition  as  tLc  ele- 
vation of  ernelty  to  the  rank  of  a  human  right.  Unnec- 
essary, because  no  vivisector  confesses  to  a  love  oE  cru- 
elly for  its  own  sake  or  claims  any  general  fundamental 
right  to  be  cruel.  Indecent,  because  there  is  an  accepted 
convention  to  repudiate  cruelty ;  and  rivisection  is  only 
tolerated  by  the  law  on  condition  that,  like  judicial  tor- 
tare,  it  shall  be  done  as  mercifully  as  the  nature  of  the 
practice  allows.  But  the  moment  the  controversy  be- 
comes embittered,  the  recriminations  bandied  between  the 
opposed  parties  bring  us  faee-to-face  with  some  very 
agly  truths.  On  one  occasion  I  was  invited  to  speak  at 
a  large  Anti- Vivisection  meeting  in  the  Queen's  Hall  in 
London.  I  foond  myself  on  the  platform  with  fox  hun- 
ters, tame  stag  hunters,  men  nnd  women  whose  calendar 
was  divided,  not  by  pay  days  and  quarter  days,  but  by 
Kosons  for  killbg  animals  for  sport:  the  fox,  the  hare, 
the  otter,  the  partridge  and  the  rest  having  each  its  ap- 
pointed date  for  slaughter.  The  ladies  among  us  wore 
hata  and  cloaks  and  head-drcaaes  obtained  by  wholesale 
massacres,  ruthless  trappings,  callous  extermination  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  We  insisted  on  our  butchers  sup- 
plying ua  with  white  veal,  and  were  large  and  constant 
consumers  of  pate  de  foie  grai;  both  comestibles  being 
obtnined  by  revolting  methods.  We  sent  our  suns  to  pub- 
lic schools  where  indecent  flogging  is  a  recognized 
nethod  of  taming  the  young  human  .inim.'tl.  Yet  ive  were 
all  in  hysterics  of  indignation  at  the  cruelties  of  the  vivi- 
sectors.  These,  if  any  were  present,  must  have  amUed 
sardonically  at  such  inhuman  humanitarians,  whose  daily 
liabita  and  fashionable  amusements  cause  more  suffering 
in  England  in  a  week  than  all  the  vivisectors  of  Europe 
do  in  a  year.     I  made  a  very  effective  speech,  not  exclu- 
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sively  against  vivisection,  but  against  cruelty;  and  I  ban 
nrvcr  hecn  asked  to  spcnk  since  by  that  Society,  nor  do 
I  pxpett  to  be,  as  I  should  pmbnbly  give  such  offence  to 
its  most  affluent  subscribers  that  its  attempts  to  suppress 
vivisection  wouid  be  seriously  hindered.  But  that  docs 
iict  prevent  the  viviseetors  from  freely  using  the  "  your^^ 
nnothcr  "  retort,  and  using  it  witli  justice. 

We  must  tlierefore  give  ourselves  no  aira  of  superiority" 
v.litn  denouncing  the  cruelties  of  vivisection.  We  all  do 
just  as  horrible  things,  witii  even  leas  excuse.  But  in 
malting  that  admission  we  are  also  making  short  work  of 
the  virtuous  airs  with  which  we  are  sometimes  referred 
lo  the  humanity  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  guarantee 
that  vivisection  is  not  abused^ — >mueh  as  if  our  burglars 
should  assure  us  that  they  are  too  honest  to  abuse  the 
practice  of  burgling.  We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  cruel 
nation;  and  our  habit  of  disguising  our  vices  by  giving 
polite  names  to  the  offences  we  are  determined  to  contmit 
does  not,  unfortunately  for  ciy  own  comfort,  impose  on 
me,  Viviseetors  can  hardly  pretend  to  be  better  than 
the  classes  from  which  they  are  drawn,  or  those  above 
them ;  and  if  these  classes  are  capable  of  sacrificing  ani- 
mals in  various  cruel  ways  under  cover  of  sport,  fashion, 
education,  discipline,  and  even,  when  the  cruel  sacrificeB 
are  human  sacrifices,  of  political  economy,  it  is  idle  for 
the  vivisector  to  pretend  that  he  is  incapable  of  practis- 
ing cruelty  for  pleasure  or  profit  or  both  under  the  cloak 
of  science.  We  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush ;  and 
the  viviseetors  are  not  slow  to  remind  us  of  it,  and  to 
protest  vehemently  against  being  branded  as  exception- 
ally cruel  and  as  devisers  of  horrible  instruments  of  tor- 
ture by  people  whose  main  notion  of  enjoyment  is  cruel 
sport,  and  whose  requirements  in  the  way  of  villainously 
cruel  traps  occupy  pages  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores.  ' 
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The  Scientific  Investigation  of  Cruelty 

There  is  in  man  a  specific  lust  for  cruelty  which  infects 
eves  his  p-tssion  of  pity  and  makes  it  snvage.  Simple 
disgust  nl  cruelty  is  very  rare.  The  people  who  turn  sick 
and  faint  and  those  who  gloat  arc  often  alike  in  the  pains 
they  take  to  witness  executions,  floggings,  operations  or 
any  other  exhibitions  of  suffering,  especially  those  in- 
Tolving  bloodshed,  blows,  and  laceration.  A  erase  for 
cruelty  can  be  developed  just  as  a  craze  for  drink  can; 
and  nobody  who  attempts  to  ignore  cruelty  as  a  possible 
factor  in  the  attraction  of  vivisection  and  even  of  anti- 
riviacction,  or  in  the  credulity  with  which  we  accept  ita 
excuses,  can  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  investigator  of  it 
Those  who  accuse  vivi sectors  of  indulging  the  well- 
known  passion  of  cruelty  under  the  cloak  of  research  arc 
therefore  putting  forward  a  strictly  scientific  psycho- 
logical hypothesis,  which  is  also  simple,  human,  obvious, 
and  probable.  It  may  be  us  wounding  to  tlic  personal 
vanity  of  the  viviseclor  as  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species 
iras  to  the  people  who  could  not  bear  to  think  that  they 
were  cousins  to  the  monkeys  (remember  Goldsmith's  an- 
ger when  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  move  his  upper 
jaw);  but  science  has  to  consider  only  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  not  whether  conceited  people  will  like 
it  or  not.  In  vain  do  the  sentimental  champions  of  vivi- 
■ectioa  declare  tliemsclves  the  most  humane  of  men,  in- 
flicting suffering  only  to  relieve  it,  scrupulous  in  the  aae 
of  anesthetics,  and  void  of  all  p.ission  except  the  passion 
of  pity  for  a  disease- rid  den  world.  The  really  scientific 
investigator  answers  that  the  question  cannot  be  settled 
by  hysterical  protestations,  and  that  if  the  vivisectionist 
rejects  deductive  reasoning,  he  had  better  clear  his  char- 
acter by  bis  own  favorite  method  of  experiment. 
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Suggested  Laboratory  Tests  of  the 
Vivisector's  Emotions 


Take  the  hackneyed  cnse  of  the  Italian  wlio  tortured 
mice,  ostensibly  to  find  out  about  the  effects  of  pain 
rather  less  than  the  nearest  dentist  could  have  told  him, 
and  who  boasted  of  the  ecstatic  sensations  (he  actually 
used  the  word  love)  with  which  he  carried  out  his  experi- 
ments. Or  the  gentleman  who  starved  sixty  dogs  to  death 
to  establish  the  fact  that  a  dog  deprived  of  food  gets 
progressively  lighter  and  weaker,  becoming  remarkably 
emaciated,  and  finally  dying:  an  undoubted  truth,  but  as- 
certainable without  laboratory  experiments  by  a  simple 
enquiry  addressed  to  the  nearest  policeman,  or,  failing 
him,  to  any  sane  person  in  Europe,  The  Italian  is  diag- 
nosed as  a  cruel  voluptuary:  the  dog-starver  is  passed 
over  as  sueh  a  hopeless  fool  that  it  is  impossible  to  take 
any  interest  in  him.  Why  not  test  the  diagnosis  scien- 
tifically? Wliy  not  perform  a  careful  series  of  experi- 
ments on  persons  under  the  influence  of  voluptuoua 
ecstasy,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  physiological  symptoms  ? 
Then  perform  a  second  series  on  persona  engaged  in 
mathematical  work  or  machine  designing,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  symptoms  of  cold  scientific  activity?  Then  note 
the  symptoms  of  a  vivisector  performing  a  cruel  experi- 
ment; and  compare  them  with  the  voluptuary  symptoms 
and  the  mathematical  symptoms?  Such  experiments 
would  be  quite  as  interesting  and  important  as  any  yet 
undertaken  by  the  vivisectors.  They  might  open  a  line 
of  investigation  which  would  finally  make,  for  instance, 
the  ascertiiinment  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
person  a  much  exacter  process  than  the  very  fallible 
methods  of  our  criminal  courts.  But  instead  of  propos- 
ing such  an  investigation,  our  vivisectors  offer  us  all  the 
pious  protestations  and  all  the  huffy  recriminations  that 
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!(?ieiiti6c  mortal  offers  when  lie  is  accused 
of  unworthy  conduct. 


Routine 

Y^ct  most  Tivisectors  would  probably  come  triumphtint 
out  of  such  a  series  of  esperiments,  because  vivisectiou 
is  now  A  routine,  like  butchering  or  hanging  or  flogging; 
and  many  of  the  men  who  practise  it  do  so  only  because 
it  has  been  established  as  part  of  the  profession  they  have 
adopted.  Far  from  enjoying  it,  they  have  simply  over- 
come their  natural  repugnance  and  become  indifferent  to 
it,  as  men  inevitably  become  indifferent  to  anytbing  they 
do  often  enough.  It  is  this  dangerous  power  of  custom 
that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  convince  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  that  any  established  commercial  or  profes- 
sional practice  has  its  root  in  passion.  Let  a  routine  once 
spring  from  passion,  and  you  will  presently  find  thou- 
sands of  routineers  following  it  pnssionlesaly  for  a  liveli- 
faood.  Tbos  it  always  seems  strained  to  speak  of  the  re- 
ligions convictions  of  a  clergyman,  because  nine  out  of 
ten  clergymen  have  no  religious  convictions:  they  are 
ordinary  officials  carrying  on  a  routine  of  baptizing, 
marrying,  and  churching;  praying,  reciting,  and  preach- 
ing; and,  like  solicitors  or  doctors,  getting  away  from 
their  dnties  with  relief  to  hunt,  to  garden,  to  keep  bees, 
,to  go  into  society,  and  the  like.  In  the  same  way  many 
people  do  cruel  and  vile  things  without  being  in  the  least 
cruel  or  vile,  because  the  routine  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  up  is  superstitious  I  y  cruel  and  vile.  To  say  that 
every  man  who  beats  his  children  and  every  schoolmaster 
vho  flogs  a  pupil  is  a  conscious  debauchee  is  absurd: 
thousands  of  dull,  conscientious  people  beat  their  chil- 
dren conscientiously,  because  they  were  beaten  themselves 
and  think  children  ought  to  be  beaten.  The  ill-tempered 
vulgarity  that  instinctively  strikes  at  and  hurts  a  thing 
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that  annoys  it  (and  all  children  are  annoying),  and  the 
simple  stupidity  that  requires  from  a  child  perfection  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  wisest  and  best  adults  (perfect 
truthfulness  coupled  with  perfect  obedience  is  quite  a 
common  condition  of  leaving  a  child  unwhippcd),  pro- 
duce a  good  deal  of  flagellation  among  people  who  not 
only  do  not  lust  after  it,  but  who  bit  ttie  harder  because 
they  are  angry  at  having  to  perform  an  uncomfortible 
duty.  These  people  will  beat  merely  to  assert  their  on* 
thority,  or  to  carry  out  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  divine 
order  on  the  strength  of  the  precept  of  Solomon  recorded 
in  the  Bilile,  which  cnrcfolly  adds  that  Solomon  coi 
pletcly  spoilt  his  own  son  and  turned  nway  from  tlic  gi 
of  his  fathers  to  the  sensuous  idolatry  in  which  he  end< 
his  days. 

In  the  same  way  wc  find  men  and  women  practising 
vivisection  as  senselessly  as  a  humane  butcher,  who  adores 
his  fox  terrier,  will  cut  n  calf's  throat  and  bang  it  ap  by 
its  bcels  to  bleed  slowly  to  dcnth  because  it  is  the  custom 
to  ent  veal  and  insist  on  its  being  white;  or  as  a  Gen 
purveyor  nails  a  goose  to  a  board  and  stuffs  it  with 
because  fashionable  people  cot  pate  de  foie  graii  \ 
the  crew  of  a  whaler  breaks  in  on  a  colony  of  seals  and 
clubs  them  to  death  in  wholesale  massacre  because  ladies 
want  sealskin  jackets;  or  as  fanciers  blind  singing  birds 
with  hot  needles,  and  mutilate  the  ears  and  tails  of  dogs 
and  horses.  Let  cruelty  or  kindness  or  anything  else 
once  become  customary  and  it  will  be  practised  by  people 
to  whom  it  is  not  at  all  natural,  but  whose  rule  of  life  ia 
simply  to  do  only  what  everybody  else  docs,  and  who 
would  lose  their  employment  and  starve  if  they  indulged 
in  any  peculiarity.  A  respectable  man  will  lie  dnily,  in 
speech  and  in  print,  about  the  qualities  of  the  article  he 
lives  by  selling,  because  it  is  customary  to  do  so.  He 
will  flog  his  boy  for  telling  a  lie,  because  it  is  customary 
to  do  so.     He  will  also  IJog  him  for  not  telling  a  lie  if 
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llie  hiiy  tells  inconvenient  or  disrespectful  truths,  because 
it  is  customary  to  do  so.  He  will  give  tlie  some  boy  a 
^^peseat  on  liia  Lirtliduy,  and  buy  him  a  spude  and  bucket 
^^■Ltfac  seaside,  because  it  is  cnstomary  to  do  so,  being  all 
^^HIb  time  neither  particularly  mendaeioua,  nor  purticttlarly 
^^nel,  nor  particularly  generous,  but  simply  incapable  of 
efbic.ll  judgment  or  independent  action. 

Jnat  so  do  we  find  a  crowd  of  petty  vivisectionists  daily 
cummitting  atrocities  and  stupidities,  because  it  is  the 
custom  to  do  so.  Vivisection  is  customary  as  part  of  the 
routine  of  preparing  lectures  in  medical  schools.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  two  ways  of  making  the  action  of  the 
heart  visible  to  students.  One,  a  barbarous,  ignorant, 
and  thoughtless  way,  is  to  stick  little  flags  into  a  rabbit's 
lieart  and  let  the  students  see  the  flags  juui|).  The  other, 
an  elegant,  ingenious,  well-informed,  and  instructive 
way,  is  to  put  a  sphygmofiraph  on  the  student's  wrist  and 
let  hitn  see  a  record  of  his  licarl's  action  traced  by  a 
needle  on  a  slip  of  smoked  paper.  Jlut  it  has  become  the 
cnstom  for  lecturers  to  teach  from  the  rabbit;  and  the 
lecturers  are  not  original  enough  to  get  out  of  their 
groove.  Then  there  are  the  demonstrations  which  arc 
made  by  cutting  up  frogs  wilh  scissors.  The  most  hu- 
mane man,  however  repuguant  tlie  operation  may  be  to 
him  at  first,  cannot  do  it  at  lecture  after  lecture  for 
months  without  finally — and  that  very  soon — feeling  no 
more  for  the  frog  than  if  he  were  cutting  up  pieces  of 
paper.  Such  clumsy  and  lasy  ways  of  teaching  are  based 
on  the  cheapness  of  frogs  and  rabbits.  If  machines  were 
SB  cheap  as  frogs,  engineers  would  not  only  be  taught  the 
nnntomy  of  machines  and  the  functions  of  their  parts: 
they  would  also  have  machines  misused  and  wrecked 
before  them  so  that  they  might  learn  as  much  as  possible 
by  using  their  eyes,  and  as  little  as  possible  by  using 
their  br&ins  and  iniNRinationB,  Thus  we  have,  as  part  of 
the  routine  of  teaching,  a  routine  of  vivisection  which 
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1  produces  complete  indifference  to  it  on  the  part  e 
uf  those  who  are  naturally  humane.  If  they  pass  on 
from  the  routine  of  lecture  preparation,  not  into  general 
practice,  but  into  research  work,  they  carry  this  acquired 
indifference  with  them  into  the  laboratory,  where  any 
atrocity  b  possible,  because  all  atrocities  satisfy  curiosity. 
The  routine  man  is  in  the  majority  in  hia  profession  al- 
ways: consequently  the  moment  liis  practice  is  trackud 
down  to  its  source  in  human  passion  there  is  a  great  and 
quite  sincere  poohpoohing  from  himself,  from  tlie  mnss 
of  the  profession,  and  from  the  mass  of  the  public,  which 
sees  that  the  a\-erage  doctor  is  much  too  commonplace 
and  decent  a  person  to  be  capable  of  passionate  wicked- 
ness of  any  k^d. 

Here  then,  we  have  in  vivisection,  as  in  all  the  other 
tolerated  and  instituted  cruelties,  this  anti-climax:  that 
only  a  negligible  percentage  of  those  who  practise  and 
consequently  defend  it  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  it.  As 
in  Mr,  Galsworthy's  play  Justice  the  useless  and  detest- 
able torture  of  solitary  imprisonment  is  shewn  at  its  worst 
without  the  introduction  of  a  single  cruel  person  into  the 
drama,  so  it  would  be  possible  to  represent  all  the  tor- 
ments of  vivisection  dramatically  without  introducing  a 
single  vivisector  who  had  not  felt  sick  at  his  first  experi- 
ence in  the  laboratory.  Not  that  this  can  exonerate  any 
vivisector  from  suspicion  of  enjoying  his  work  (or  her 
work:  a  good  deal  of  the  vivisection  in  medical  schools  is 
done  by  women).  In  every  autobiography  which  records 
B  teal  experience  of  school  or  prison  life,  we  find  that  here 
and  there  among  the  routineers  there  is  to  be  found  the 
genuine  amateur,  the  orgiastic  flogging  schoolmaster  or 
the  nagging  warder,  who  has  sought  out  a  cruel  profession 
for  the  sake  of  its  cruelty.  But  it  is  the  genuine  routineer 
who  is  the  bulwark  of  the  practice,  because,  though  you 
can  excite  public  fury  against  a  Sade,  a  Bluebeard,  or  a 
Nero,  you  cannot  rouse  any  feeling  against  dull   Mr, 
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Smith  doing  his  dutj':  that  is,  doing  the  usual  thing.  He 
is  so  obviously  no  better  nnd  no  worse  than  anyone  else 
tliat  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  things  he  docs  arc 
abominnble.  If  you  would  see  public  dislike  surging  up 
in  a  moment  against  un  individual,  you  must  watch  one 
who  does  something  unusual,  no  matter  how  sensible  it 
may  be.  The  name  of  Jonas  Hanway  lives  as  that  of  a 
brave  man  because  be  was  the  first  who  dared  to  appear 
in  the  streets  of  this  rainy  island  with  an  umbrella. 

The  Old  Line  between  Man  and  Beast 

But  there  is  still  a  distinction  to  be  clung  to  by  those 
■  vho  dare  not  tell  themselves  the  truth  alraut  the  medical 
I  profession  because  they  are  so  helplessly  dependent  on 
it  when  death  threatens  the  houseliold.  That  distinction 
is  the  line  that  separates  the  brute  from  the  man  in  the 
old  classification.     Granted,  they  will  plead,  that  we  are 

III!  cruel;  yet  tile  tame-slag-liunter  does  not  hunt  men; 
■nd  the  sportsman  who  lets  n  leash  of  greyhounds  loose 
n  a  hare  would  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of  letting 
item  loose  on  a  human  child.  The  lady  who  gets  her 
doalc  by  flaying  a  sable  does  not  flay  a  negro;  nor  does 
ft  ever  occur  to  her  that  her  veal  cutlet  might  be  Im- 
pvved  on  by  a  slice  of  tender  bnhy. 
Now  there  was  a  time  when  some  trust  could  be  placed 
m  this  distinction.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still 
iDAintains,  with  what  it  must  permit  me  to  call  a  stupid 
obstinacy,  and  in  spite  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Anthony, 
that  animals  have  no  souls  and  no  rights;  so  that  you 
<;annot  sin  against  an  animal,  or  against  God  by  any- 
thing you  may  choose  to  do  to  an  animal.  Resisting  the 
temptation  to  enter  on  an  argument  as  to  whether  you 
may  not  sin  against  your  own  soul  if  yon  ore  unjust  or 
cruel  to  the  least  of  those  whom  St.  Francis  called  his 
little  brotliers,  I  have  only  to  point  out  here  that  noth- 
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iiig  could  be  more  despicably  auperstitious  in  ttic  opi 
of  a  viiiscctor  than  the  notioD  that  science  rccogniEcs 
any  such  step  in  evolution  as  the  step  from  a  physical 
organism  to  an  immortal  souL  That  conceit  has  been 
tnken  out  of  all  our  men  of  science,  and  out  of  all  our 
doctors,  by  the  cvohitionists ;  and  when  it  is  considcrid 
how  completely  obsessed  biological  science  has  become 
in  our  days,  not  by  the  full  scope  of  evolution,  but  by 
that  particular  method  of  it  which  has  neither  sense  nor 
purpose  nor  life  nor  anything  humiin,  much  less  godlike, 
in  it:  by  the  method,  that  is.  of  so-called  Natural  Selec- 
tion (meaning  no  selection  at  nil,  but  mere  dead  accident 
and  luck),  the  folly  of  trusting  to  virisectors  to  bold 
the  human  nriimal  any  more  sacred  than  the  other  ani- 
mals becomes  so  clear  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
insist  further  on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  man  who 
once  concedes  to  the  vivisector  the  right  to  put  a  dog 
outside  the  laws  of  honor  and  fellowship,  concedes  tu 
him  slso  the  right  to  put  himself  outside  them ;  for  he  is 
nothing  to  the  vivisector  but  a  more  highly  developed, 
and  consequently  more  interesting-to-cuperiment-on  ver- 
tebrate than  the  dog. 

Vivisecting  the  Human  Subject       ^H 

I  have  in  my  Land  a  printed  and  pubhslied  account4^l 
a  doctor  of  how  he  tested  his  remedy  for  pulmonary  to-' 
berculosis,  which  was,  tu  inject  a  powerful  germicide 
directly  into  the  circulation  by  stabbing  a  vein  with  a 
syringe.  He  was  one  of  those  doctors  who  are  able  to 
command  public  sympathy  by  saying,  quite  truly,  tliat 
when  they  discovered  that  the  proposed  treatment  was 
dangerous,  they  experimented  thenceforth  or  themselves. 
In  this  case  the  doctor  was  devoted  enough  to  carry  liis 
experiments  to  the  point  of  running  serious  risks,  and 
actually  m.ikiDg  himself  very   uncomfortable.      But  ha 
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f  did  not  begin  with  liimstlf.     His  first  eiperimont  i 
on  two  hosjiitnl  jviticnts.     On  receiving  a  measrtge  from 
the  hospital  to  the  effect  that  these  two  martyrs  to  thcrn- 
pcDtic   Bcioncc   had   nil    bat  espired   in   convulsions,  he 
eipcrimentcd  on  a  rabbit,  which  instnnlly  drojiped  dead. 
It  was  then,  and  not  until  then,  that  he  began  to  cx- 
periraent  on  liimself,  with  the  germicide  modified  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  experiments  made  on  the  two 
patients  and  the  rabbit.     As  a  good  many  people  eoun- 
ivisection  because  they  fear  that  if  the  experi- 
Rpcnts  are  not  mnde  on   r:ihbits  tliey  will  be  mndc  on 
QieiMscli'es,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  case,  where 
Mth  rabbits  and  men  were  equally  available,  the  men, 
leJng.  of  coarse,  enormously  more  instructive,  and  cost- 
j  notbing.  were  experimented  on  first.    Once  grant  the 
rthics  of  the  viviscctionists  and  you  not  only  sanction  tlip 
n  the  human  subject,  but  make  it  the  first 
ivisector.    If  a  guinea  pig  may  be  s.icrificcd 
for  tlic  saie  of  the  very  little  that  can  be  learnt  from  it, 
"  jhnll  not  a  man  be  sacrificed  for  th<^  sake  of  the  great 
Kil  that  can  be  leamt  from  bim?     At  nil  events,  bp  i* 
riiiced,  as  this  typical  case  sliows.     I  may  add  (nat 
pBwt  it  touches  the  argument)    that  the  doctor,  the  pa- 
tients, ^nd  the  rabbit  all  suffered  in  vain,  ns  far  its  the 
hoped-for  rescue  of  the  race  from  pulmonary  consump- 
1  concerned. 


Kperinient  c 
duly  of  the 


"  The  Lie  is  a  European  Power  " 

Now  nt  tlie  very  time  when  the  lectures  deaeribind 
these  experiments  were  being  circulated  in  print  and 
ilijicusscd  engerly  by  the  medical  profession,  the  custo- 
mary denials  thnt  patients  are  experimented  on  were  .as 
loud,  as  indignant,  as  high-minded  as  ever,  in  spile  of 
llie  few  intelligent  doctors  who  point  out  rightly  that 
ill  treatments  are  experiments  on  the  patient.     And  tliis 
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brings  ns  to  an  obvious  but  mostly  ovcrlnoked  wealtnt 
in  the  vivisector's  position :  tbat  is,  his  inevitable  for- 
feiture of  all  claim  to  have  his  word  believed.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  mnn  who  docs  not  hesitate 
to  vivisect  for  the  sake  of  acienee  will  hesitoie  to  lie 
aboat  it  afterwards  to  protect  it  from  what  he  deems 
the  ignorant  sentiinentality  of  the  laity.  When  the  pub- 
lic conacience  stire  uneasily  and  threatens  suppression, 
there  is  never  wanting  some  doctor  of  eminent  position 
and  high  character  who  will  sacrifice  himself  devotedly 
to  the  cause  of  science  by  coming  forward  to  assure  tbc 
public  on  his  honor  that  nil  experiments  on  animals  arc 
completely  painless ;  although  he  must  know  that  tlie 
very  experiments  wiiich  first  provoked  the  anti-vivisec- 
tion movement  by  their  atrocity  were  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  physiological  effects  of  the  sensation  of 
extreme  pain  (the  much  more  interesting  physiology  of 
pleasure  remains  uninvestigated)  and  that  all  experi- 
ments in  which  sensation  is  a  factor  arc  voided  by  its 
suppression.  Besides,  vivisection  may  be  painless  in 
cases  where  the  experiments  arc  very  cruel.  If  a  person 
scratches  me  with  a  poisoned  dagger  so  gently  that  I  do 
not  feel  the  scratch,  he  has  achieved  a  painless  vivisec- 
tion; but  if  I  presently  die  in  torment  I  am  not  likely 
to  consider  that  bis  humanity  is  amply  vindicated  by 
his  gentleness.  A  cobra's  bite  hurts  so  little  that  the 
creature  is  almost,  legally  speaking,  a  vivisector  who 
inflicts  no  pain.  By  giving  his  victims  chloroform  before 
biting  them  he  could  comply  with  the  law  completely. 

Here,  then,  is  a  pretty  deadlock.  Public  support  of 
vivisection  is  founded  almost  wholly  on  the  assurances  of 
the  viviscctors  that  great  public  benefits  may  be  expected 
from  the  practice.  Not  for  a  moment  do  I  suggest  that 
such  a  defence  would  be  valid  even  if  proved.  But  when 
the  witnesses  begin  by  alleging  that  in  the  cause  of 
science  all  the  customary  ethical  obligations  (which  in- 
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'  clode  the  obligntion  to  tell  the  trutL)  are  suspended, 
what  weight  can  any  reasonable  person  gire  to  their 
testiniony  ?  I  would  rather  swear  fifty  lies  tliiin  take  an 
animal  which  had  licked  my  hand  in  good  fellowship  and 
torture  it.  If  I  did  torture  the  dog,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  the  face  to  turn  round  and  ask  how  any  person 
dare  suspect  an  honorable  man  like  myself  of  telling  lies. 
Most  sensible  and  humane  people  would,  1  hox>e,  reply 
flatly  that  honorable  men  do  not  behave  dishonorably 
cren  to  dogs.  The  murderer  who,  when  asked  by  the 
chapUin  whether  he  liad  any  other  crimes  to  confess, 
replied  indignantly,  "What  do  you  take  me  for?"  re- 
minds us  very  strongly  of  the  viviscctors  who  are  so 
deeply  hurt  when  their  evidence  is  set  aside  na  worthless. 

»An  Argument  which  would  Defend  any 
Crime 
The  Achilles  heel  of  vivisection,  however,  is  not  to  he 
found  in  the  pain  it  causes,  hut  in  the  line  of  argument 
by  which  it  is  justified.  The  medical  code  regarding  it  is 
nmply  criminal  anarchism  at  its  very  worst.  Indeed  no 
criminal  has  yet  had  the  impudence  to  argue  as  every 
Tiviaector  argues.  No  burglar  contends  that  as  it  is  ad- 
mittedly important  to  have  money  to  spend,  and  as  the 
object  of  burglary  is  to  provide  the  burglar  with  money 
to  spend,  and  as  in  many  instances  it  has  achieved  this 
object,  therefore  the  burglar  is  a  public  benefnclor  and 
tbe  police  are  ignorant  sentimentalists.  No  highway 
robber  has  yet  harrowed  us  with  denunciations  of  the 
puling  moralist  who  allows  his  child  to  suffer  all  the 
erilA  of  poverty  because  certain  faddists  think  it  dis- 
honest to  garotte  an  alderman.  Thieves  and  assassins 
understand  quite  well  that  there  are  paths  of  .acquisition, 
even  of  the  best  things,  that  are  barred  to  all  men  of 
honor.     Again,  has  the  Billiest  burglar  ever  pretended 
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that  to  put  a  stop  to  burglary  is  to  put  a  stop  to  i 
try?  All  the  vivisections  that  have  been  performed  since 
the  world  began  have  produced  nothing  so  important  as 
the  innocent  and  honorable  discovery  of  radiography; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  radiography  was  not  discov 
(Ted  sooner  was  that  the  men  whose  business  it  was  to 
discover  new  clinical  methods  were  coarsening  and  stupe- 
fying themselves  with  the  sensual  viUanies  and  cut- 
throat's casuistries  of  vivisection.  The  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  holds  good  in  physiology  as  in  other 
things :  every  vivisector  is  a  deserter  from  the  army  of 
lionornble  investigators.  But  the  vivisector  does  not  see 
this.  He  not  only  calls  bis  methods  scientific:  he  con- 
tends that  there  are  no  other  scientific  methods.  When 
you  express  yonr  natural  loathing  for  his  cruelty  and 
your  natural  contempt  for  his  stupidity,  be  imagines  that 
you  are  attacking  science.  Yet  be  has  no  inkling  of  the 
method  and  temper  of  science.  The  point  at  issue  being 
plainly  wliether  he  is  a  rascal  or  not,  he  not  only  insists 
that  the  real  point  is  whether  some  hotheaded  anti- 
viviscctionist  is  a  liar  (which  he  proves  by  ridiculously 
unscientific  assumptions  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
attainable  in  bumnn  statement),  but  never  dreams  of 
offering  any  scientific  evidence  by  his  own  methods. 

There  are  many  paths  to  knowledge  already  discov- 
ered ;  and  no  enlightened  man  doubts  that  there  are 
many  more  waiting  to  be  discovered.  Indeed,  oil  paths 
lead  to  knowledge ;  because  even  the  vilest  and  stupidest 
action  teaches  ns  something  about  vileness  and  stupidity, 
and  may  accidentally  teach  us  a  good  deal  more:  for 
instance,  a  cutthroat  learns  {and  perhaps  teaches)  tliC 
anatomy  of  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  burning  of  St.  Joan  of 
Arc  must  have  been  a  most  instructive  and  interesting 
experiment  to  a  good  observer,  and  could  have  been 
made  more  so  if  it  bad  been  carried  out  by  skilled  physi- 
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dlogists  under  laboratory  conditions.  The  earthquake  in 
San  Franrisco  proved  invnluahle  as  an  esperimcnt  in 
tin;  stability  of  giant  steel  buildings;  and  the  ramming 
of  the  Victoria  by  the  Camperdown  settled  doubtful 
points  of  the  greatest  importance  in  naval  warfare.  Ac- 
cording to  Tivisectionist  logic  our  builders  would  be 
justitied  in  producing  artificial  earthquakes  with  dyna- 
mite, and  our  admirals  in  contriving  catastrophes  at 
naval  maneenvres,  in  order  to  follow  up  the  line  of  re- 
learch  thus  accidentally  discovered. 

The  truth  is,  if  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  justifies 
every  sort  of  conduct,  it  justifies  any  sort  of  conduct, 
from  the  illumination  of  Nero's  feasts  by  burning  human 
beings  alive  (another  interesting  ejiperiment)  to  the  sim- 
plest act  of  kindness.  And  in  the  light  of  that  truth  it 
is  clear  that  the  exemption  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
from  the  laws  of  honor  is  the  most  hideous  conceivable 
enlargement  of  anarchy;  worse,  by  far.  than  an  exemp- 
tton  of  the  pursuit  of  money  or  political  power,  since 
these  can  hardly  be  attained  without  some  regard  for 
nt  least  the  appearances  of  human  welfare,  whereas  a 
curious  devil  might  destroy  the  whole  race  in  torment, 
acquiring  knowledge  all  the  time  from  his  highly  inter- 
esting experiment.  There  is  more  danger  in  one  respect- 
able scientist  coimtenancing  such  a  monstrous  claim  than 
in  fifty  assnssins  or  dynamitarda.  The  man  who  mates 
it  ia  etliically  imbecile;  and  whoever  imagines  that  it  is  a 
ericntific  claim  has  not  the  faintest  conception  of  what 
science  means.  The  paths  to  knowledge  are  countless. 
One  of  these  paths  is  a  path  through  darkness,  secrecy, 
and  cruelty.  When  a  man  deliberately  turns  from  all 
other  paths  and  goes  down  that  one,  it  is  scientific  to 
infer  that  what  attracts  him  is  not  knowledge,  since 
there  are  other  paths  to  that,  but  cruelty.  With  so 
rtrong  and  scientific  a  case  against  him,  it  is  childish 
far  him  to  stand  on  bis  honor  and  reputation  and  high 
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chnraeter  and  the  credit  of  a  noble  profession  i 
forth :  he  must  clear  himself  either  by  reason  or  by  ex- 
perimeut,  unless  he  boldly  contends  that  erolution  has 
retained  a  passion  of  cruelty  in  man  just  because  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge. 

Thou  Art  The  Man 

I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  what  I  haTC  writtnt 
above  has  induced  in  83Tnpathetic  readers  a  transport  of 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  expense  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. I  shall  not  damp  so  credibible  and  salutary  a 
sentiment;  but  I  must  point  out  that  the  guilt  is  shared 
by  all  of  us.  It  is  not  in  his  capacity  of  healer  and  man 
of  science  that  the  doctor  vivisects  or  defends  vivisection, 
but  in  his  entirely  vulgar  lay  capacity.  He  is  made  of 
tlie  same  clay  as  the  ignorant,  shallow,  credulous,  balf- 
miscducatcd,  pecuniarily  onsious  people  who  call  him  in 
when  they  have  tried  in  vain  every  bottle  and  every  pill 
the  advertizing  druggist  can  persuade  tliera  to  buy.  The 
real  remedy  for  vivisection  is  the  remedy  for  all  the 
mischief  that  the  medical  profession  and  all  the  other 
professions  are  doing:  namely,  more  knowledge.  The 
juries  which  send  the  poor  Peculiars  to  prison,  and  give 
vivisect! on ists  heavy  damages  against  humane  persons 
who  accuse  them  of  cruelty;  the  editors  and  councillors 
and  student-led  mobs  who  are  striving  to  make  Vivisec- 
tion one  of  the  watchwords  of  our  civilisation,  are  not 
doctors:  they  are  the  British  public,  all  so  afraid  to  die 
that  they  will  cling  frantically  to  any  idol  which  prom- 
ises to  cure  all  their  diseases,  and  crucify  anyone  who 
tells  tbem  tliat  they  must  not  only  die  when  their  time 
comes,  but  die  like  gentlemen.  In  their  paroxysms  at 
cowardice  and  selfishness  they  force  the  doctors  to  humor 
their  folly  and  ignorance.  How  complete  and  inconsid- 
erate their  ignorance  is  can  only  be  realized  by  those 
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1  have  some  knowledge  of  vitnl  stutistics,  and  of  the 
s  wliich  beset  Public  Health  legislation. 


I  What  the  Public  Wants  and  Will  Not  Get 


music 

Wha 

The  demands  of  this  poor  public  a 
bnt  they  are  quite  simple.  It  dreads  disease  nnd  desires 
to  be  protected  against  it.  But  it  is  poor  and  wants  to  be 
protected  chenply.  Scientifio  measures  are  too  bard  to 
understand,  too  costly,  too  clearly  tending  towards  a  rise 
in  the  rates  and  more  public  interference  with  the  in- 
sanitary, bec.iuse  insufficiently  financed,  private  house. 
What  the  public  wants,  therefore,  is  a  cheap  magic 
charm  to  prevent,  and  a  cheap  pill  or  potion  to  cure,  all 
It  forces  all  sach  charms  on  the  doctors. 


The  Vaccination  Craze 

Thus  it  was  really  the  public  and  not  the  medical  proi 
fession  tbnt  took  up  vaccination  with  irresistible  faith, 
sweeping  the  invention  out  of  Jenner'a  h.ind  and  estab- 
lishing it  in  a  form  which  he  himself  repudiated.  Jenner 
was  not  a  man  of  science;  but  he  was  not  a  fool;  and 
when  be  fonnd  that  people  who  had  suffered  from  cow- 
pox  either  by  contagion  in  the  milking  shed  or  by  vac- 
dnation,  were  not,  as  he  had  supposed,  immune  from 
smallpox,  he  ascribed  the  cases  of  immunity  which  had 
formerly  misled  him  to  a  disease  of  the  horse,  which, 
perhaps  because  we  do  not  drink  its  milk  and  eat  its 
flesh,  is  kept  at  a  greater  distance  in  our  imagination  than 
our  foster  mother  the  cow.  At  all  events,  the  puWic, 
vhich  had  been  boundlessly  credulous  about  the  cow, 
*ould  not  have  the  horse  on  any  terms ;  and  to  this  day 
the  law  which  prescribes  Jennerian  vaccination  is  carried 
ast  with  an  an ti- Jennerian  inoculation  because  the  pub- 
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lie  would  have  it  so  in  spite  of  Jcnner.  All  the  _ 
lies  and  superstitions  which  have  disgraced  the  vaccina- 
tion craze  were  taught  to  the  doctors  by  the  public.  It 
was  not  the  doctors  who  first  began  to  declare  that  all 
our  old  men  remember  the  time  when  slinost  every  face 
they  snw  in  the  street  was  horribly  pitted  with  smallpox, 
asd  that  all  this  disfigurement  has  vanished  since  the 
introduction  of  vaccination.  Jenncr  himself  alluded  to 
this  imaginary  phenomenon  before  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  and  attributed  it  to  the  older  practice  of 
smallpox  inoculation,  by  which  Voltaire,  Catherine  II. 
and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  so  confidently  ex- 
pected to  see  the  disease  mnde  harmless.  It  was  not 
Jenner  who  set  people  declaring  that  smallpoT,  if  rot 
abolished  by  vaccination,  had  at  least  been  made  much 
milder:  on  the  contrary,  he  recorded  a  pre-vaccination 
epidemic  in  which  none  of  the  persons  attacked  went  to 
bed  or  considered  themselves  as  seriously  ill.  Neither 
Jenner,  nor  any  other  doctor  ever,  as  far  as  I  know, 
inculcated  the  popular  notion  that  everybody  got  small- 
pox as  a  matter  of  course  before  vaccination  was  in- 
vented. That  doctors  get  infected  with  these  delusions, 
and  are  in  their  unprofessional  capacity  as  members  of 
the  public  subject  to  them  like  other  men,  is  true;  but 
if  we  bad  to  decide  whether  vaccination  was  first  forced 
on  the  public  by  the  doctors  or  on  the  doctors  by 
pubbc,  we  should  have  to  decide  against  the  poblici 
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Public  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  of  statis- 
tics can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  There  may  be  a  doctor 
here  and  there  who  in  dealing  with  the  st.ttistics  of 
disease  has  taken  at  least  the  first  step  towards  sanity 
by  grasping  tlie  fact  that  as  an  attack  of  even  the  com- 
monest disease  is  an  exceptional  event,  apparently  over- 
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everybody  caugbt  the  disease  formerly.  Thus  if  a  dis- 
liich  noriDfllly  attacks  fifteen  per  cent  of  tlie 
population,  nnd  if  tlie  effect  of  a  prupliylactic  is  actually 
^to  increase  tlie  proportion  to  twenty  per  cent,  the  pub- 
Ication  of  tliis  figure  of  twenty  per  cent  will  convince 
'the  public  that  the  prophylactic  hos  reduced  the  per- 
'ccntage  by  eighty  per  cent  instead  of  increasing  it  by 
five,  because  the  public,  left  to  itself  and  to  the  old  gen- 
tlemen who  are  always  ready  to  remember,  on  every  pos- 
sible subject,  that  things  used  to  be  much  worse  than 
they  are  now  (such  old  gentlemen  greatly  outnumber  the 
landAtores  tempori  acti),  will  assume  that  the  former 
percentage  was  about  100.  The  vogue  of  the  Pasteur 
treatment  of  hydrophobia,  far  instance,  was  due  to  the 
assumption  by  the  public  that  every  person  bitten  by  a 
rabid  dog  necessarily  got  hydrophobia.  I  tnyself  heard 
hydrophobia  discussed  in  my  youth  by  doctors  in  Dublin 
before  a  Pasteur  Institute  existed,  the  subject  having 
been  brought  forward  tliere  by  the  scepticism  of  an  enii- 
nent  surgeon  as  to  whether  hydrophobia  is  really  a 
specific  disease  or  only  ordinary  tetanus  induced  (as 
tetanus  was  then  supposed  to  be  induced)  by  a  lacerated 
wound.  There  were  no  statistics  available  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  dog  bites  that  ended  in  hydrophobia ;  but 
nobody  ever  guessed  that  the  cases  could  be  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  bites.  On  me,  therefore,  the 
results  published  by  tlie  Pasteur  Institute  produced  no 
*ach  effect  as  they  did  on  the  ordinary  man  who  thinks 
that  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  menus  certain  hydrophobia. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the 
cases  treated  at  the  Institute  was  rather  higher,  if  any- 
thing, than  might  have  been  expected  had  there  been  no 
Institute  in  existence.  But  to  the  public  every  Pasteur 
patient  who  did  not  die  was  miraculously  saved  from  an 
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agonizing  death  by  tlie  beneficent  white  magic  of 
most  trusty  of  all  wizards,  the  man  of  science. 

Even  trained  statisticians  often  fnil  to  appreciate  the 
extent  to  wliich  statistics  are  vitiated  by  Oie  unrecorded 
assumptions  of  their  interpreters.  Tlieir  attention  is  too 
much  occupied  with  the  cruder  tricks  of  those  who  make 
a  corrupt  use  of  statistics  for  advertizing  purposes. 
Tliere  is,  for  csample,  the  percentage  dodge.  In  some 
hamlet,  barely  large  enough  to  have  a  name,  two  people 
are  attacked  during  a  smnllpos  epidemic.  One  dies:  the 
other  recovers.  One  has  vaccination  marks:  the  other 
has  none.  Immediately  either  the  vaccinists  or  the  anti- 
vaccinists  publish  the  triumphant  news  that  at  such  and 
such  a  place  not  a  single  vaccinated  person  died  of  small- 
pox whilst  100  per  cent  of  the  unvaccinated  perished 
miserably;  or,  as  the  cnse  may  be,  that  100  per  cent  of 
the  unvaccinated  recovered  whilst  the  vaccinated  snc- 
cuntbcd  to  the  hist  man.  Or,  to  take  another  common  in- 
stance, comparisons  which  are  really  comparisons  be- 
tween two  social  classes  with  diScrcnt  standards  of 
nutrition  and  education  are  palmed  off  as  comparisons 
between  the  results  of  n  certain  medical  treatment  and 
its  neglect.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  wearing 
of  tall  hats  and  the  carrying  of  umbrellas  enlarges  the 
chest,  prolongs  life,  and  confers  comparative  immunity 
from  disease;  for  the  statistics  shew  that  the  classes 
which  use  these  articles  are  bigger,  healthier,  and  live 
longer  than  the  class  wliicli  never  dreams  of  possessing 
such  things.  It  does  not  take  much  perspicacity  to  see 
that  what  really  makes  this  difference  is  not  the  tall  bat 
and  the  umbrella,  but  the  wealth  and  nourishment  of 
which  they  are  evidence,  and  that  a  gold  watch  or  mem- 
bership of  a  club  in  Pall  Wall  might  be  proved  in  the 
same  way  to  have  the  like  sovereign  virtues, 
sity  degree,  a  daily  bath,  the  owning  of  thirty  pairs 
trousers,   a    knowledge   of   Wagner's    music,    a   pew 
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^Hnrcli,  Biijthmgr  in  sliort,  that  implies  more  means  and 
^Hlitter  nurture  than  the  mass  of  laborers  enjoy,  can  be 
^Bfatistically  palmed  off  aa  a.  magic'spcll  conferring  all 
^^fcurts  of  privileges. 

In  the  case  of  a  prophylactic  enforced  by  law,  this 
illasion  is  intmsitied  grotcaqntly,  because  only  vagrants 
can  evade  it.  Now  vagrants  have  little  power  of  resist- 
ing any  disease:  their  death  rate  and  their  case-mortal- 
ity rate  is  always  high  relatively  to  tliat  of  respectable 
folk.  Nothing  is  easier,  therefore,  than  to  prove  that 
compliance  with  any  public  regulation  produces  the  most 
gratifying  results.  It  would  be  equally  easy  even  if  the 
regulation  actually  raised  the  death-rate,  provided  it  did 
not  raise  it  suflieiently  to  make  the  average  hooscbolder, 
■who  cannot  evade  regulations,  die  as  early  as  the  average 
—        int  who  can. 


Kat 
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lie  Surprises  of  Attention  and  Neglect 

1  another  statistical  illusion  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  class  dilTerenccs.  A  common  complaint  of 
Tiwuseowners  is  that  the  Public  Health  Authorities  fre- 
quently compel  them  to  instal  costly  sanitary  appliances 
which  are  condemned  a  few  years  later  as  dangerous  to 
health,  and  forbidden  under  penalties.  Yet  these  dis- 
carded mistakes  are  always  made  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  strength  of  a  demonstration  that  their  introduction 
has  reduced  the  death-rate.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
Suppose  a  law  were  made  that  every  child  in  the  nation 
should  be  compelled  to  drink  a  pint  of  brandy  per 
month,  but  that  the  brandy  must  be  administered  only 
when  the  child  was  in  good  health,  with  its  digestion 
and  so  forth  working  normally,  and  its  teeth  either  nat- 
urally or  artificially  sound.  Probably  the  result  would 
be  an  immediate  and  startling  reduction  in  child  mor- 
tality, leading  to  further  legislation  increasing  the  quan- 
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tity  of  brandy  to  a  gallon.  Not  until  the  brandy  crsin 
had  been  carried  to  a  point  at  whicli  the  direct  hami 
done  by  it  would  outweigh  the  incidental  good,  would  an 
anti-brandy  party  be  listened  to.  That  incidental  good 
would  be  the  substitution  of  attention  to  the  general 
health  of  children  for  the  neglect  which  is  now  the  rule 
so  long  as  the  child  is  not  actually  too  sick  to  run  about 
nnd  play  as  usual.  Even  if  this  attention  were  confined 
to  the  children's  teeth,  there  would  be  an  improvement 
which  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  brandy  to  cancel. 

This  imaginary  case  explains  the  actual  case  of  the 
sanitary  appliances  which  our  local  sanitary  authorities 
prcacribe  today  and  condemn  tomorrow.  No  sanitary 
contrivance  which  the  mind  of  even  the  very  worst 
plumber  can  devize  could  be  as  disastrous  as  that  total 
neglect  for  long  periods  which  gets  avenged  by  pesti- 
lences that  sweep  through  whole  continents,  like  the 
black  death  and  the  cholera.  If  it  were  proposed  at  tiiis 
time  of  day  to  discharge  all  the  sewage  of  London  crude 
and  untreated  into  the  Thames,  instead  of  carrying  it, 
after  elaborate  treatment,  far  out  into  the  North  Sea, 
there  would  be  a  shriek  of  horror  from  all  our  experts. 
Yet  if  Cromwell  had  done  tliat  instead  of  doing  nothing, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  Great  Plague  of  Lon- 
don. When  the  Local  Health  Authority  forces  every 
householder  to  have  his  sanitary  arrangements  thought 
about  and  attonded  to  by  somebody  whose  special  busi- 
ness it  is  to  attend  to  such  things,  then  it  matters  not 
how  erroneous  or  even  directly  mischievous  may  be  the 
specific  measures  taken:  the  net  result  at  first  is  sure 
to  be  an  improvement.  Not  until  attention  has  been 
effectually  substituted  for  neglect  as  the  general  rule, 
will  the  statistics  begin  to  shew  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular methods  of  attention  adopted.  And  as  we  are  far 
from  having  arrived  at  this  stage,  being  as  to  healtb 
legislation  only  at  the  beginning  of  things,  we  have  prac- 
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Kcally  no  evidence  yet  aa  to  tlie  value  of  methoda.  Sim- 
ple ttnt)  obvious  as  Ifiis  ia.  nobody  seems  aa  yet  to  dia- 
eoiint  the  effiTt  of  substituting  attention  for  neglect  in 
drawing  coticlusinns  from  lieatth  atatisties.  Everytliing 
fa  put  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  method  employed, 
sltliough  it  niny  quite  possibly  be  rnising  the  death  rate 
by  five  per  thousand  whilst  the  attention  incidental  to  it 
ia  rrdacinfc  the  death  rale  fifteen  per  thousand.  The  net 
gain  of  ten  per  thousand  is  credited  to  the  method,  and 
mitde  the  escnse  for  enforcing  more  of  it. 

Stealing  Credit  from  Civilization 
There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  specifics  which  have 
no  merits  at  all,  either  direct  or  incidentiil,  may  be 
brought  into  high  repute  by  statistics.  J-'or  a  century 
pnst  civilization  has  been  cleaning  away  the  conditiona 
wbicb  favor  bacterial  fevers.  Typhus,  once  rife,  has  van- 
ished;  plague  and  cholera  have  been  stopped  at  our  fron- 
tiers by  a  sanitary  blockade.  We  still  have  epidemics  of 
smallpox  and  typhoid;  and  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
are  endemic  in  the  slums.  Measles,  which  in  toy  cbild- 
bood  was  not  regarded  as  a  dangerous  disease,  has  now 
become  so  mortal  that  notices  are  posted  publicly  urging 
parents  to  take  it  seriously.  But  even  in  these  cases  the 
contrast  between  tlie  death  and  recovery  rates  in  the  rich 
districts  and  in  the  poor  ones  has  led  to  the  general  con- 
viction among  eiperts  thnt  bacterial  diseases  are  preventi- 
ble;  and  they  already  are  to  a  large  extent  prevented. 
The  dangers  of  infection  and  the  way  to  avoid  it  are  bet- 
ter understood  than  they  used  to  be.  It  is  barely  twenty 
yenrs  since  people  exposed  themselves  recklessly  to  the 
infection  of  consumption  and  pnenmonia  in  the  belief  that 
these  drsenaes  were  not  "  catching."  Nowadays  the 
troubIe.<<  of  consumptive  patients  are  greatly  incrcaacd  by 
the   growing  disposition  to  treat  them  as  lepers.      No 
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doubt  there  is  a  good  denl  of  ignonint  esaggcratioi  and 
cowardly  refusal  to  face  a  human  and  necessary  share  of 
the  risk.  That  has  always  been  the  case.  We  now  know 
tliat  the  medieval  horror  of  leprosy  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  dnngcr  of  infection,  and  was  accoropanied 
by  apparent  blindness  to  the  infectiousness  of  smallpoK, 
which  has  since  been  worked  up  by  our  disease  terror- 
ists into  the  position  formerly  held  by  leprosy.  But  the 
scare  of  infection,  though  it  sets  even  doctors  talking  as 
if  the  only  really  scientific  thing  to  do  with  a  fever  pa- 
tient is  to  throw  him  into  the  nearest  ditcli  and  pump 
carbolic  acid  on  him  from  a  safe  distance  until  he  is  ready 
to  be  cremated  on  the  spot,  has  led  to  much  greater  care 
and  cleanliness.  And  the  net  result  has  been  a  series  of 
victories  over  disease. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury somebody  had  come  forward  with  a  theory  that 
typhus  fever  always  begins  in  the  top  joint  of  the  little 
finger;  and  that  if  this  joint  be  amputated  immediately 
after  birth,  typhus  fever  will  disappear.  Had  such  a 
suggestion  been  adopted,  the  theory  would  have  been  tri- 
umphantly confirmed;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  typhus 
fever  has  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand  cancer  and 
madness  have  increased  (statistically)  to  an  appalling 
extent.  The  opponents  of  the  little  finger  theory  would 
therefore  be  pretty  sure  to  allege  that  the  amputations 
were  spreading  cancer  and  lunacy.  The  vaccination  con- 
troversy is  full  of  such  contentions.  So  is  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  docking  of  horses'  tails  and  the  cropping 
of  dogs'  ears.  So  is  the  less  widely  known  controversy 
as  to  circumcision  and  the  declaring  certain  kinds  of  flesh 
unclean  by  the  Jews.  To  advertize  any  remedy  or  opera- 
tion, you  have  only  to  pick  out  all  the  most  reassuring 
advances  made  by  civilization,  and  boldly  present  the  two 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  the  public  will  swal- 
low the  fallacy  without  a  wry  face.    It  ^as  no  idea  of  the 
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d  for  what  is  cnlled  a  control  experiment.  In  Shake- 
spear's  lime  and  for  long  after  it,  niutumy  was  a  favorite 
medicament.  You  took  a  pinch  of  the  dust  of  a  dead 
Egyptian  in  a  pint  of  the  hottest  water  you  could  beiir 
to  drink ;  and  it  did  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  This,  you 
tlioaglit,  proved  what  a  sovereign  healer  muoiniy  was. 
But  if  you  had  tfied  the  control  experiment  of  taking  the 
bot  water  without  the  mummy,  you  might  have  found 
the  effect  exactly  the  same,  and  that  any  hot  drink  would 
Ittve  done  as  well. 


Siometrika 

Another  difficulty  about  statistics  is  the  technical  diffi- 
culty of  calculation.  Before  you  can  even  mnkc  a  mistake 
in  drawing  your  conclusion  from  the  correlations  estab- 
lished by  your  statistics  you  must  ascertain  the  correla- 
tions. When  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  Biomctrika,  a 
quarterly  journal  in  which  is  recorded  the  work  done  in 
Ihe  field  of  biological  statistics  by  Professor  Karl  Pear- 
son and  his  colleagues,  I  am  out  of  my  depth  at  the  first 
line,  because  mathematics  are  to  me  only  a  concept:  1 
DCTcr  used  a  logarithm  in  uiy  life,  and  could  not  under- 
take to  extract  the  square  root  of  four  without  misgiving. 
I  am  therefore  unable  to  deny  that  the  statistical  ascer- 
tainment of  the  correlations  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other must  be  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  technical 
business,  not  to  be  tackled  successfully  except  by  high 
mathemnticions;  and  I  cannot  resist  Professor  Karl  Pear- 
son's immense  contempt  for,  and  indignant  sense  of  grave 
social  danger  in,  llie  unskilled  guesses  of  the  ordinary 
sociologist. 

Now  the  man  in  the  street  knows  nothing  of  Biome- 
[■fcrtka:  all  lie  knows  is  that  "  you  can  prove  anything  by 
jfiguna"  though  he  forgets  this  the  moment  figures  are 
1  to  prove  anything  he  wants  to  believe.     Jf  he  did 
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take  in  Biometrika  he  would  probably  become  abj^^^l 
credulous  os  to  all  the  cODclusinns  drawn  in  it  froni  the 
correlntionB  so  learnedly  worked  out ;  though  the  mathe- 
matician whose  correlations  would  Ull  a  Newton  with  ad- 
miration may,  in  collecting  and  acecptiiig  data  and  draw- 
conclusions  from  them,  fall  into  quite  crude  errors  by 
just  such  popular  oversights  as  I  have  been  describing. 


Patient-made  Therapeutics 

To  all  these  blunders  and  ignorances  doctors  are  no 
less  subject  than  the  real  of  us.  They  are  not  trained 
in  the  use  of  evidence,  nor  in  biometrics,  nor  tn  tlie  psy- 
chology of  human  credulity,  nor  in  the  incidence  of  eco- 
nomic pressure.  Further,  they  must  believe,  on  the  whole, 
what  their  patients  believe,  just  as  they  must  wear  the 
sort  of  hat  their  patients  wear.  The  doctor  may  lay 
down  the  law  despotically  enough  to  the  patient  at  poin^ 
where  the  patient's  mind  is  simply  blank;  but  when  the 
patient  has  a  prejudice  the  doctor  must  either  keep  it  in 
countenance  or  lose  his  patient.  If  people  are  persuaded 
that  night  air  is  dangerous  to  health  and  that  fresh  air 
makes  them  catch  cold,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  a  doc- 
tor to  make  his  living  in  private  practice  if  fae  prescribes 
ventilation.  We  have  to  go  back  no  further  tlian  the  days 
of  The  Pickwick  Papers  to  find  ourselves  in  a  world 
where  people  slept  in  four-post  beds  witli  curtains  drawn 
closely  round  to  exclude  os  much  air  ns  possible.  Had 
Mr.  Pickwick's  doctor  told  him  that  he  would  be  much 
healthier  if  he  slept  on  a  camp  bed  by  an  open  window, 
Mr,  Pickwick  would  have  regarded  him  as  a  crank  and 
called  in  another  doctor.  Had  he  gone  on  to  forbid  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  drink  brandy  and  water  whenever  he  felt 
chilly,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  were  deprived  of  meat 
or  salt  for  n  whole  year,  he  would  not  only  not  die,  but 
would  be  none  the  worse,  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  fled 
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horn  Tub  preience  as  from  thnt  of  a  dangcrdtia  mndiunn. 
And  in  these  matters  the  doctor  cnnnot  cbent  his  patient. 
If  he  has  no  faith  in  drugs  or  vaccinntion,  and  the  pa- 
tinit  has,  he  can  cheat  him  with  colored  wnlcr  and  p.tss 
his  lancet  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  before 
scratching  his  arm.  But  he  cannot  make  him  change  his 
daily  habits  without  knowing  it. 


The  Reforms  also  come  from  the  Laity 

In  the  main,  then,  the  doctor  learns  that  if  he  gets 
ahead  of  the  snpcrstitions  of  his  patients  he  is  a  ruined 
man;  and  the  result  is  that  he  instinctively  twkcs  care  not 
to  get  ahead  of  them.  That  is  why  all  tJie  changes  come 
from  tile  laity.  It  was  not  until  an  agitation  hud  been 
conducted  for  many  years  by  laymen,  including  quacks 
and  faddists  of  .ill  kinds,  that  the  public  was  sufficiently 
impressed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  doctors  to  open  their 
minds  and  their  mouths  on  the  subject  of  fresh  air,  cold 
water,  temperance,  and  the  rest  of  the  new  fashions  in 
hygiene.  At  present  tlie  tables  have  been  turned  on 
many  old  prejudices.  Plenty  of  our  mo.-it  popular  elderly 
doctors  believe  that  cold  tubs  in  the  morning  are  unnatu- 
ral, exhausting,  and  rheumatic;  that  fresh  air  is  a  fad 
and  that  everybody  is  the  better  for  a  glass  or  two  of 
port  wine  every  day;  but  they  no  longer  dare  say  as  mnch 
until  they  know  eiaetty  where  they  arc;  for  many  very 
desirable  patients  in  country  houses  have  lately  been  per- 
suaded thnt  their  first  duty  is  to  get  up  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  begin  the  day  by  taking  n  walk  barefoot 
tlirough  the  dewy  grass.  He  who  shews  the  least  scep- 
ticism as  to  this  practice  is  at  once  suspected  of  being 
"an  old-fashioned  doctor,"  and  dismissed  to  make  room 
for  a  younger  man. 

In  short,  private  medical  practice  is  governed  not  by 
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science  but  by  supply  and  demnnd;  and  however  fi 
tiiic  a  treatment  niny  be,  it  cannot  hold  its  place  i 
market  if  there  is  no  demand  for  it;  nor  can  the  grossest 
quackery  be  kept  off  the  market  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  it. 

Fasliions  and  Epidemics 

A  demand,  however,  can  be  inculcated.  This  is  thor*-^ 
ougbly  understood  by  fashionable  tradesmen,  who  find 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  their  customers  to  renew  arti- 
cles that  ore  not  worn  out  and  to  buy  thtngs  tliey  do  not 
want.  By  making  doctors  tradesmen,  we  compel  them  to 
learn  the  tricks  of  trade;  consequently  we  find  that  the 
fashions  of  the  year  include  treatments,  operations,  and 
particular  drugs,  as  well  aa  hats,  sleeves,  ballads,  and 
gomes.  Tonsils,  vermiform  appendices,  uriilas,  even 
ovaries  are  sacrificed  because  it  Is  the  fashion  to  get  them 
cut  out,  end  because  the  operations  are  highly  profitable. 
The  psychology  of  fashion  becomes  a  pathology;  for  the 
cases  have  every  nir  of  being  genuine:  f.ishions,  after  all, 
are  only  induced  epidemics,  proving  that  epidemics  can 
be  induced  by  tradesmen,  and  therefore  by  doctors. 

The  Doctor's  Virtuea  J 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  ia  a  pretty  bad  state  of 
things.  And  the  melodramatic  instinct  of  the  public,  al- 
ways demanding  that  every  wrong  shall  have,  not  its 
remedy,  but  its  villain  to  be  hissed,  will  blame,  not  its  own 
apathy,  superstition,  and  ignorance,  but  the  depravity  of 
the  doctors.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  mischiev- 
ous. Doctors,  if  no  better  than  other  men,  are  certainly 
no  worse.  I  was  reproached  during  the  performances  of 
The  Doctor's  Dilemma  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  ]907  be- 
cause I  made  the  artist  a  rascal,  the  journalist  an  illil- 
erate  incapable,  and  all  the  doctors  "  angels."    But  I  did 
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not  go  beyond  the  warrant  of  ray  o(Fn  experience.  It  has 
been  my  luck  to  have  doctors  among  my  friends  fnr 
nearly  forty  years  paat  (all  perfectly  aware  of  my  free- 
dom from  the  usual  credulity  as  to  the  miraculous  jiowers 
snd  knowledge  attributed  to  them) ;  and  though  I  know 
that  there  are  medical  blackguards  as  well  as  militury, 
legal,  and  clerical  blnekguards  (one  soon  linds  that  out 
when  one  is  privileged  to  hear  doctors  talking  shop 
among  themselves),  the  fact  that  I  was  no  more  at  a  loss 
for  private  medical  advice  and  attendance  when  I  had  not 
a  penny  in  my  pocket  than  I  was  later  on  when  I  could 
afford  fees  on  the  highest  scale,  has  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  share  that  hostility  to  the  doctor  as  a  man 
which  exists  and  is  growing  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
present  condition  of  medical  practice.  Not  that  the  ia- 
tercat  in  disease  and  aberrations  which  turns  some  men 
and  women  to  medicine  and  surgery  is  not  sometimes  as 
morbid  aa  the  interest  in  misery  imd  rice  which  tarns 
some  others  to  philanthropy  and  "  rescue  work,"  But 
L  the  true  doctor  is  inspired  by  a  hatred  of  ill-health,  and 
L  ■  divine  iupntience  of  any  waste  of  vitnl  forces.  Unless 
P  «  man  is  led  to  medicine  or  surgery  through  a  very  excep- 
tional technical  aptitude,  or  because  doctoring  is  a  family 
tradition,  or  because  he  regards  it  un intelligently  as  a 
lucrative  and  gentlemanly  profession,  his  motives  in 
choosing  the  career  of  a  healer  are  clearly  generous. 
However  actual  practice  may  disillusion  and  corrupt  him, 
his  selection  in  the  first  instance  is  not  a  selection  of  a 
base  character. 

^The  Doctor's  Hardships 
A  review  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  I  have  brought 
against  private  medical  practice  will  shew  that  they  arise 
out  of    the   doctor's    position    as    a    competitive   private 
tradesman:  that  is,  out  of  his  poverty  and  dependence. 
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And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  doctors  are  eipccled 
to  treat  other  people  specially  well  whilst  thcinaelves 
submitting  to  specially  inconsiderate  treatment  The 
butcher  and  baker  are  not  expected  to  feed  the  hungry 
unless  the  hungry  can  pay;  but  a  doctor  who  allows  a 
fellow-creature  to  suffer  or  perish  without  aid  is  regarded 
as  a  monster.  Even  if  we  must  dismiss  hospital  service 
as  really  venal,  the  fact  remains  that  most  doctors  do  a 
good  deal  of  gratuitous  work  in  private  practice  all 
through  tlieir  careers.  And  in  his  paid  work  the  doctor 
is  on  A  dilTerent  footing  to  the  tradesman.  Although  the 
articles  he  sells,  advice  and  treatment,  are  tlie  same  for 
all  classes,  his  fees  have  to  be  graduated  like  the  income 
tax.  The  succeaaful  fashionable  doctor  may  weed  his 
poorer  patients  out  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  use  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  place  it  out  of  bis  own  power 
to  accept  low  fees;  but  the  ordinary  general  practitioner 
never  makes  out  his  bills  without  considering  the  taxable 
capacity  of  liis  patients. 

Then  there  is  the  disregard  of  his  own  health  and  com- 
fort which  results  from  the  fact  that  he  is,  by  the  nature 
of  his  work,  an  emergency  man.  We  are  polite  and  con- 
fliderale  to  the  doctor  when  there  is  nothing  the  matter, 
and  we  meet  him  as  a  friend  or  entertain  him  as  a  guest; 
but  when  the  baby  is  suffering  from  croup,  or  its  mother 
has  a  temperature  of  104°,  or  its  grandfather  has  broken 
his  leg,  nobody  thinks  of  the  doctor  except  as  a  healer 
and  saviour.  He  may  be  hungry,  weary,  sleepy,  run 
down  by  several  successive  nights  disturbed  by  that  in- 
strument of  torture,  the  night  bell;  but  who  ever  thinks 
of  this  in  the  face  of  sudden  sickness  or  accident?  We 
think  no  more  of  the  condition  of  a  doctor  attending  a 
case  than  of  the  condition  of  a  fireman  at  a  fire.  In  other 
occupations  night-work  is  specially  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for.  The  worker  sleeps  all  day;  has  his  breakfast 
in  the  evening;  his  lunch  or  dinner  at  midnight;  his  dut- 
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net  or  Slipper  before  going  to  bed  in  tlie  morning;  and 
he  changes  to  dny-work  if  he  cannot  stand  night-work. 
But  a  doctor  is  expected  to  work  day  and  night  In 
practices  which  consist  largely  of  workmen's  clubs,  and 
in  which  the  patients  arc  therefore  biken  on  wliolcsale 
terms  and  very  numerous,  the  unfortunate  assistant,  or 
the  principnl  if  he  has  no  assistant,  often  docs  not  un- 
dress, knowing  that  he  will  he  called  up  before  be  has 
anatched  an  hour's  sleep.  To  the  striiin  of  such  inhuman 
conditions  must  be  added  the  constant  risk  of  infection. 
One  wonders  why  the  impatient  doctors  do  not  become 
Aaragc  and  unmanageable,  and  the  patient  ones  imbecile. 
Perhaps  they  do,  to  some  eittenL  And  the  pay  is 
"vretchcd,  and  so  uncertain  that  refusal  to  attend  without 
payment  in  advance  becomes  often  a  necessary  measure 
«f  aclf-defcnce,  whilst  the  County  Court  has  long  ago 
^int  an  end  to  the  tr.idilion  thnt  the  doctor's  fee  is  an 
^norarinm.  Even  the  most  eminent  physicians,  as  such 
liiographiea  as  those  ot  Paget  shew,  are  sometimes  mia- 

Iiersbly,  inhumanly  poor  until  they  are  p:>st  their  prime. 
In  short,  the  doctor  needs  our  help  for  the  moment 
much  more  than  we  often  need  his.  The  ridicule  of 
Moli^rc,  the  death  of  a  well-informed  and  clever  writer 
ilike  the  lotc  Harold  Frederic  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
Scientists  (o  sort  of  sealing  with  his  blood  of  the  cnn- 
Itemptuous  disbelief  in  and  dislike  of  doctors  he  had  bit- 
terly expressed  in  his  books),  the  scathing  and  quite 
juatififtble  exposure  of  medical  practice  in  the  novel  by 
Mr.  Maarten  Maartens  entitled  The  New  Religion:  all 
these  trouble  the  doctor  very  little,  and  are  in  any  case 
well  set  off  by  the  popularity  of  Sir  Luke  Fildcs'  famous 
picture,  and  by  the  verdicts  in  which  juries  from  time  to 
lime  express  their  conviction  that  the  doctor  con  do  no 
wrong.  The  real  woes  of  the  doctor  are  the  shabby  cont, 
the  wolf  at  the  door,  the  tyranny  of  ignorant  patients, 
the  work-day  of  3i  hours,  and  the  usclessnesa  of  hou- 
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estly  prescribing  what  most  of  the  patients  really 
that  is,  not  medicine,  but  money. 


The  Public  Doctor 


What  then  is  to  be  done? 

Fortunately  we  have  not  to  begin  absolutely  from 
beginning:  we  already  have,  in  the  Medical  Officer 
Health,  a  sort  of  doctor  who  is  free  from  the  worst  hard- 
ships, and  consequently  from  the  worst  vices,  uf  the  pri- 
vute  practitioner.  His  position  depends,  not  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  ill,  and  whom  he  can  keep  ill,  but 
on  the  number  of  people  who  are  well.  He  is  judged,  as 
all  doctors  .wd  treatments  should  be  judged,  by  the  vital 
statistics  of  his  district.  When  the  death  rate  goes  up 
his  credit  goes  down.  As  every  increase  in  his  salary 
depends  on  the  issue  of  a  public  debate  as  to  the  health 
of  the  constituency  under  his  charge,  he  has  every  in- 
ducement to  strive  towards  the  ideal  of  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  He  baa  n  safe,  dignified,  responsible,  independ- 
ent position  based  wholly  on  the  public  health;  whereas 
the  private  practitioner  hns  a  prcenrious,  shabby -genteel, 
irresponsible,  servile  position,  based  wholly  on  the  preva- 
lence of  illness. 

It  is  true,  there  are  grave  scandals  in  the  public  medi- 
cal senice.  The  public  doctor  may  be  also  a  private 
practitioner  eking  out  his  earnings  by  giving  a  little  time 
to  public  work  for  a  mean  payment.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  position  is  one  which  no  successful  practitioner 
will  accept,  and  where,  therefore,  incapables  or  drimk- 
ards  get  automatically  selected  for  the  post,  faute  de 
mieux;  but  even  in  these  case3  the  doctor  is  less  disas- 
trous in  his  public  capacity  than  in  his  private  one:  be- 
sides, the  conditions  which  produce  these  bad  cases  are 
doomed,  as  the  evil  is  now  recognized  and  understood.  A 
popular  but  unstable  remedy  is  to  enable  local  authori- 
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ti<w,  when  they  arc  too  small  to  rccjuire  the  undivided 
time  of  such  men  aa  the  Slcdical  Oificcrs  of  our  preat 
inunicipftlitics,  to  couil'ine  for  public  hcr.Uh  purposes  so 
Uiat  each  may  share  Uic  services  of  a  highly  paid  official 
of  the  best  class;  hut  the  right  rcmt'cly  ia  a  larger  area 
AS  the  sanitary  unit. 


t  Medical  Organization 

Another  advantage  of  public  niedical  work  is  th.it  it 
Admits  of  orginization,  and  consequently  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aroid  wasting  th^ 
"tiiDe  of  highly  qualiiied  experts  on  trivial  jobs.  The  in- 
^vidaalism  of  private  pr.tctice  leads  to  an  appalling 
"Waste  of  time  on  trifles.  Men  whose  dexterity  as  opera- 
tors or  almost  divinatory  skill  tn  diagnosis  are  constantly 
needed  for  difficult  cases,  are  poulticing  whitlows,  vacci' 
natjng,  changing  unimport.int  dressings,  prescribing 
ether  drams  for  ladies  with  timid  leanings  towards  dip- 
Kimania,  and  generally  wasting  their  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  prirate  fees.  In  no  other  profession  is  the  practitioner 
expected  to  do  all  the  work  involied  in  it  from  the  first 
day  of  bis  professional  career  to  tlie  bst  as  tlie  doctor  is. 
The  judge  passes  sentence  of  death;  but  be  is  not  ex- 
pected to  Iwng  the  criminal  with  hia  own  hands,  as  he 
would  be  if  the  legal  profession  were  as  unorganized  as 
the  medical.  The  bishop  is  not  expected  to  blow  the 
organ  or  wash  the  baby  he  baptises.  The  gtncr.il  is  not 
uked  to  plan  a  campaign  or  conduct  a  battle  at  half-post 
twelve  and  to  play  the  drum  at  half-past  two.  Even  if 
they  were,  things  would  still  nut  be  us  had  as  in  the 
medical  profession;  for  in  it  not  only  is  the  first-class 
man  set  to  do  tbird-class  work,  hut,  what  is  much  more 
ttrrifying,  tlie  third-class  man  is  expected  to  do  first- 
class  work.  Every  general  practitioner  is  supposed  to 
be  cfiipafale  of  the  whole  range  of  medical  and  surgical 
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work  nt  a  moment's  notice;  and  the  country  doctor, 
has  not  a  specialist  nor  a  crack  consultant  at  the  end  of 
his  telephone,  often  h.is  to  tackle  without  hesitation  crises 
which  no  sane  practitioner  in  a  town  would  take  in  hand 
without  assistance.  No  douht  this  develops  the  resource- 
folness  of  the  country  doctor,  and  mnkes  him  a  more  ca- 
pable man  than  his  suburban  collengue;  but  it  cannot  de- 
velop the  second-class  man  into  a  first-class  one.  If  the 
practice  of  law  not  only  led  to  a  judge  having  to  hang, 
but  the  hangman  to  judge,  or  if  in  the  army  matters  were 
so  arranged  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  drummer 
boy  to  be  in  command  at  Waterloo  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  playing  the  drum  in  Brussels,  we  should 
not  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  our  hangmen  were 
thereby  made  a  little  more  judicial-minded,  and  our 
drummers  more  responsible,  th.-in  in  forcij^  countries 
where  the  legal  and  military  professions  recognised  the 
advantages  of  division  of  labor. 

Under  such  conditions  no  statistics  as  to  the  graduation 
of  professional  ability  among  doctors  are  available.  As- 
suming that  doctors  are  normal  men  and  not  magiciaiis 
(and  it  is  unfortunntely  very  hard  to  persuade  people  to 
admit  so  much  and  thereby  destroy  the  romance  of  doc- 
toring) we  may  guess  that  the  medical  profession,  like 
the  other  professions,  consists  of  a  small  percentage  of 
highly  gifted  persons  at  one  end,  and  a  small  percentage 
of  altogether  disastrous  duffers  at  the  other.  Between 
these  extremes  comes  the  main  body  of  doctors  (also,  of 
course,  with  a  weak  and  a  strong  end)  who  can  be  trusted 
to  work  under  regulations  with  more  or  less  aid  from 
above  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  Or,  to  put  it 
in  terms  of  the  cases,  there  are  cases  that  present  no 
difficulties,  and  can  be  declt  with  by  a  nurse  or  student 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  cases  that  require  watching 
and  handling  by  tlie  very  highest  existing  skill  at  the 
ether;  whilst  between  come  the  great  mass  of  cases  which 
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need  visits  from  the  doctor  of  ordinary  ability  nnd  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  profession  in  the  proportion  of,  say, 
seven  to  none,  setcn  to  one,  three  to  one,  one  to  one,  or, 
for  a  day  or  two,  none  to  one-  Such  a  service  is  organ- 
ized at  present  only  in  hospitals ;  though  in  large  towns 
the  practice  of  calling  in  tlie  consultant  acts,  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  a  substitute  for  it.  But  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
quite  unregulated  eicept  by  professional  etiquet,  which, 
ai  we  have  seen,  has  for  its  object,  not  the  health  of  the 
patient  or  of  the  community  at  large,  but  the  protection 
of  the  doctor's  livelihood  and  the  concealment  of  his 
errors.  And  as  the  consultant  is  nn  expensive  luxury,  he 
is  a  last  resource  rather,  as  he  should  be,  than  a  matter  of 
coarse,  in  all  cases  where  the  general  practitioner  is  not 
equal  to  the  occasion :  a  predicament  in  which  a  very 
capable  man  may  find  himself  at  any  time  through  the 
cropping  np  of  a  case  of  which  be  has  had  no  clinical 
experience. 

The  Social  Solution  of  the  Jledical 
I  Problem 

The  social  solution  of  the  medical  problem,  then,  de- 
pends on  that  large,  slowly  advancing,  pettishly  resisted 
integration  of  society  called  generally  Socialism,  Until 
the  medical  profession  becomes  a  body  of  men  trained 
and  paid  by  the  country  to  keep  the  country  in  health  it 
will  remain  what  it  is  at  present:  a  conspiracy  to  exploit 
popular  credulity  and  hum.in  suifering.  Already  our 
U.O.H.s    (Medical  Officers  of  Health)  are  in  tlie  new 

lition:  what  is  lacking  is  appreciation  of  the  change, 
only  by  the  public  but  by  the  private  doctors.     For, 

we  have  seen,  when  one  of  the  first-rnte  posts  becomes 
Vacant  in  one  of  the  great  cities,  and  all  the  lending 
M.O.H.s  compete  for  it,  they  must  appeal  to  the  good 
health  of  the  cities  of  which  they  have  been  in  charge, 
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and  not  to  the  size  of  the  incomes  tlie  local  private 
tors  are  making  out  of  the  ill-health  of  their  patients, 
a  competitor  can  prove  that  he  has  utterly  ruined  every 
sort  of  medical  private  practice  in  a  large  city  except 
obstetric  practice  and  the  surgery  of  accidents,  his  claims 
are  irresistible;  and  this  is  the  ideal  at  which  every 
M.O.H.  should  aim.  But  the  profession  at  large  should 
none  the  less  welcome  him  and  set  its  house  in  order  for 
the  social  chonge  which  will  finally  be  its  own  salvation. 
For  the  M.O.H,  as  we  know  him  is  only  the  beginning 
of  that  army  of  Public  Hygiene  which  will  presently  take 
the  place  in  general  interest  and  honor  now  occupied  by 
our  military  and  naval  forces.  It  is  silly  that  iin  Eng- 
lishman should  be  more  afraid  of  a  German  soldier  than 
of  a  British  disease  germ,  and  should  clamor  for  more 
barracks  in  the  snme  newspapers  thnt  protest  against 
more  school  clinics,  and  ery  out  that  if  tlie  State  fights 
disease  for  us  it  makes  us  paupers,  though  they  never 
say  that  if  the  State  fights  the  Germans  for  us  it  makes 
ns  cowards.  Fortunately,  when  a  habit  of  thought  is  silly 
it  only  needs  steady  treatment  by  ridicule  from  sensible 
and  witty  people  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  and  per- 
ish. Every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  tlie  Public  Health  Service,  who  would 
formerly  have  been  mere  adventurers  in  the  Private  lU- 
ncsH  Service.  To  put  it  another  way,  a  host  of  men  and 
women  who  have  now  a  strong  incentive  to  be  mischiev- 
ous and  even  murderous  rogues  will  have  a  much  strong- 
er, because  a  much  honester,  incentive  to  be  not  only  good 
citizens  but  active  benefactors  to  the  community. 
they  will  have  no  anxiety  whatever  about  their 
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It  must  not  be  hastily  concluded  that  this  involves  the 
extinction  of  the  private  practitioner.    What  it  will  really 
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mean  for  liim  is  release  from  his  present  degrnding  nnd 
scieDtiiitnl]y  corrupting  slavery  to  his  pntients.  As  I 
have  already  shewn,  the  doctor  who  has  to  live  by  pleas- 
ing his  pntients  in  compi^tition  with  everybody  who  has 
wulked  the  hospitals,  scraped  through  the  examinations, 
and  bought  a  brnss  plate,  soon  finds  himself  prescribing 
water  to  teetotallers  and  brandy  or  champagne  jelly  to 
drunkards;  beefsteaks  and  stout  in  one  house,  and  "  uric 
ncid  free  "  vegetarian  diet  over  the  way;  shut  windows, 
big  fires,  and  heavy  overcoats  to  old  Colonels,  and  open 
air  and  as  much  nakedness  as  is  compatible  with  decency 
to  yonng  faddists,  never  once  daring  to  say  either  "  I 
dont  know,"  or  "  I  dont  agree."  For  the  strength  of  the 
doctor's,  as  of  every  other  man's  position  when  the  evo- 
lution of  social  organisation  at  last  reaches  his  profession, 
vill  be  that  he  will  always  have  open  to  hint  the  alterna- 
tive of  public  employment  when  the  private  employer  be- 
comes too  tyrannous.  And  let  no  one  suppose  that  the 
words  doctor  and  patient  can  disguise  from  the  parties 
the  fact  that  they  arc  employer  and  employee.  No  doubt 
doctors  who  are  in  great  demand  can  be  as  Uigli-handcd 
and  independent  as  employees  are  in  all  classts  when  a 
dearth  ta  their  labor  market  makes  them  indispensable; 
Inl  the  average  doctor  is  not  in  this  position :  he  is  strug- 
gling for  life  in  an  overcrowded  profession,  and  knows 
well  that  "a  good  bedside  manner"  will  carry  him  to 
ulvency  through  a  morass  of  illness,  whilst  the  least  at- 
tempt at  plain  dealing  with  people  who  are  eating  too 
fflucli,  or  drinking  too  much,  or  frowsting  too  much  (to 
go  DO  further  in  the  list  of  intemperances  that  make  up 
W)  much  of  family  life)  would  soon  land  him  in  the  Bank- 
rap  tcy  Court. 

Private  practice,  thus  protected,  would  Itself  protect 
individuals,  as  far  as  such  protection  ta  possible,  against 
(be  errors  and  superstitions  of  SLitc  medicine,  which  are 
at  worst  DO  worse  than  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
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private  praelice,  being,  iniJeed,  nil  derived  from  it.  Snch 
monstrosities  as  vace  inn  lion  are,  <ia  we  hnve  seen,  found- 
ed, not  on  science,  but  on  hHlf-erowns.  If  the  Vaceina- 
tion  Aets,  instead  of  being  wLoUj;  repealed  a^  thej  arc 
already  balf  repealed,  were  strengthened  by  compelling 
every  parent  to  have  hiy  child  vaccinated  by  a  public  o&- 
eer  whose  salary  was  completely  independent  of  the  num- 
ber of  vaccinations  performed  by  bim,  and  for  whom 
there  was  plenty  of  alternative  public  health  work  wait- 
ing, vaccination  would  be  dead  in  two  years,  as  the  vacci- 
nator would  not  only  not  gain  by  it,  but  would  lose  credit 
through  the  depressing  effects  on  the  vital  statistics  of 
his  district  of  the  illness  and  deaths  it  causes,  whilst  it 
would  take  from  him  all  the  credit  of  that  freedom  from 
smallpox  which  is  the  result  of  good  sanitary  administra- 
tion and  vigilant  prevention  of  infection.  Such  absnrd 
panic  scandals  as  that  of  the  last  London  epidemic,  where 
B  fee  of  Imlf-a-crown  per  re-vaccination  produced  raids 
on  houses  during  the  absence  of  parents,  and  the  forcible 
seizure  and  re-vaccination  of  children  left  to  answer  the 
door,  can  be  prevented  simply  by  abolishing  the  half- 
crown  and  all  similar  follies,  paying,  not  for  this  or  that 
ceremony  of  witchcraft,  but  for  immimity  from  disease, 
and  paying,  too,  in  a  rational  way.  The  ofGcer  with  a 
fixed  salary  saves  himself  trouble  by  doing  hia  business 
with  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  private  citi- 
»cn.  The  man  pnid  by  the  job  loses  money  by  not  forc- 
ing his  job  on  the  public  as  often  as  possible  without  ref- 
erence to  its  results. 


The  Technical  Problem 

As  to  any  technical  medical  problem  specially  involved, 

there  is  none.     If  tliere  were,  I  should  not  be  competent 

to  deal  with  it,  as  I  am  not  o  technical  enpert  in  medicine: 

I  deal  with  the  subject  as  an  economist,  a  politician,  and 
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s  citizen  exercising  my  common  sense.  Everything  that 
I  bsve  said  applies  equally  to  all  the  medical  techniques, 
nnd  will  hold  good  whether  public  hygiene  be  b.i.sed  on 
the  poetic  fancies  of  Christian  Science,  the  tribal  super- 
stitions of  the  druggist  and  the  viviacctor,  or  the  best  we 
can  moke  of  our  real  knowledge.  But  I  may  remind 
those  who  confusedly  imagine  that  the  medical  problem 
is  also  the  scientific  problem,  thnt  all  problems  arc  finally 
scientific  problems.  The  notion  that  therapeutics  or 
hygiene  or  surgery  is  any  more  or  less  scientific  than 
mnking  or  cleaning  boots  is  entertained  only  by  people 
to  whom  a  man  of  science  is  still  a  magician  who  can  cure 
diseases,  transmute  metals,  and  enable  us  to  live  for  ever. 
It  may  still  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come  to  prac- 
tise on  popular  credulity,  popular  love  and  dread  of  tlie 
marvellous,  and  popular  idolatry,  to  induce  the  poor  to 
comply  with  the  sanitary  regulations  they  arc  too  igno' 
rant  to  understnnd.  As  I  hai'e  elsewhere  confessed,  I 
have  myself  been  responsible  for  ridiculous  incantations 
with  burning  sulphur,  expcrinentally  proved  to  be  quite 
Dseless,  because  poor  people  are  convinced,  by  the  myati- 
csl  air  of  tbe  burning  and  the  horrible  smell,  that  it  esor- 
[  dses  the  demons  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever  and 
I  makes  it  safe  for  them  to  return  to  their  houaea.  To  as- 
fnre  them  thnt  the  real  secret  is  sunshine  and  soap  is  only 
L  to  convince  them  that  you  do  not  care  whether  they  live 
or  die,  and  wish  to  save  money  at  their  expense.  So  you 
perform  the  incantation ;  and  back  they  go  to  their 
hnuses,  satisfied.  A  religious  ceremony — a  poetic  bless- 
ing of  tlie  threshold,  for  instance — would  be  much  better ; 
but  unfortunately  our  religion  is  weak  on  tlie  sanitary 
side.  One  of  the  worst  misfortunes  of  Christendom  was 
that  reaction  against  the  voluptuous  bathing  of  the  im- 
perial Roman  a  which  made  dirty  habits  a  part  of  Chris- 
tiaa  piety,  and  in  some  unlucky  places  (the  Sandwich 
Iilaads  for  example)  made  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
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ily  nlao  the  introductioii  of  disease,  because  the  forn 
tora  of  tlie  superseded  native  religion,  like  Mahomet,  had 
bocn  enlightened  enough  to  introduce  as  religious  duties 
sufh  sanitary  measures  as  ablution  and  the  most  careful 
and  reverent  treatment  of  everything  cast  off  by  the  hn- 
man  body,  even  to  nail  clippings  and  hairs;  and  our  mis- 
sionaries thoughtlessly  discredited  this  godly  doctrine 
without  supplying  its  place,  which  was  promptly  taken 
by  laziness  and  neglect.  If  the  priests  of  Ireland  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  teach  their  flocks  tliat  it  is  a  deadly 
insult  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  place  her  image  in  a  cot- 
t.igc  that  is  not  kept  up  to  that  high  standard  of  Sunday 
cleanliness  to  which  all  her  worshippers  must  believe  she 
is  accustomed,  and  to  represent  her  as  being  especially 
particular  about  stables  because  her  son  was  bora  in  one, 
they  might  do  more  in  one  year  than  all  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors in  Ireland  could  do  in  twenty;  and  they  could 
hardly  doubt  that  Our  Lady  would  be  delighted.  Per- 
haps they  do  nowadays;  for  Ireland  is  certainly  a  trans- 
figured country  since  my  youth  its  far  as  clean  faces  and 
pinafores  can  transfigure  it.  In  England,  where  so  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  too  gross  to  believe  in  poetic  faiths, 
too  respectable  to  tolerate  tlie  notion  that  the  stable  at 
Bethany  was  a  common  peasant  farmer's  stable  instead 
of  a  first-rate  racing  one,  and  too  savage  to  believe  that 
anything  can  really  cast  out  the  devil  of  disease  unless  it 
be  some  terrifying  hoodoo  of  tortures  and  stinks,  the 
M.O.H.  will  no  doubt  for  a  long  time  to  come  have  to 
preach  to  fools  according  to  their  folly,  promising  mir.i- 
cles,  and  threatening  hideous  personal  conseqnences  of 
neglect  of  by-laws  and  the  like;  therefore  it  will  be  im- 
portant that  every  M.O.H.  shall  have,  with  his  (or  her) 
other  qualifications,  a  sense  of  humor,  lest  (he  or  she] 
should  come  at  last  to  believe  all  the  nonsense  that  must 
'feeds  be  talked.  But  he  must,  in  his  capacity  of  an  ci- 
(Mrt  advisiiig  the  authorities,  keep  the  government  itself 
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free  of  superstition.  If  ItulUn  peaaauts  ure  so  ignorant 
that  the  Church  c;m  get  no  bold  of  tbcm  except  by  mira- 
cles, why,  mirnt^ka  there  must  be.  The  blood  of  St. 
Januarius  Ditist  liquefy  whether  the  Saint  ta  in  tlie  hutnor 
or  not.  To  trick  a  heathen  into  being  a  dutiful  Christian 
Is  no  worse  than  to  trick  n  whitcwaaher  into  trusting  him- 
self in  a  room  vrhere  a  smallpox  patient  has  lain,  by  prc- 
fteuding  to  exorcise  the  disease  with  burning  sulphur. 
IDut  vroe  to  the  Church  if  in  deceiving  the  peasant  it  also 
«lecetves  itself;  for  then  the  Church  is  lost,  and  the  peas- 
fUit  too,  unless  he  revolt  against  it.  Unless  the  Church 
'^orks  the  pretended  miracle  painfully  against  the  grain, 
'Sind  is  continually  urged  by  its  dislike  of  the  imposture 
<o  strive  to  make  the  peasant  susceptible  to  the  true  rca- 
for  behaving  well,  the  Church  wQl  become  an  in- 
rument  of  his  corruption  and  an  e.tploitcr  of  liis  igno- 
ice,  and  will  find  itself  launched  upon  thai  persecution 
if  scientific  truth  of  which  all  priesthoods  are  accuBcd— 
«ad  cone  with  more  justice  than  the  scientific  priestliood. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  danger  that  terrifies  so  many 
«f  us :  the  danger  of  having  a  hygienic  orthodoxy  imposed 
■on  as.  But  we  must  face  th.it;  in  such  crowded  and  pov- 
erty ridden  civilizations  as  ours  any  orthodoxy  is  better 
thw)  laisser-faire.  If  our  popul.ition  ever  comes  to  con- 
sist exclusively  of  well-to-do,  highly  cultivated,  nnd  thor- 
ouglily  instructed  free  persons  in  a  position  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  no  doubt  they  wilt  make  short  work  of  a 
good  deal  of  ofiidai  regulation  that  is  now  of  life-and- 
dcstb  necessity  to  us;  hut  under  existing  circumstances, 
J  repeat,  almost  any  sort  of  ottenlion  that  democracy  will 
ind  is  belter  th,".n  neglect.  Attention  and  activity  leud 
mistakes  as  well  as  to  successes;  but  a  life  spent  in 
ing  mistakes  is  not  only  more  honorable  hut  mure 
fol  than  a  life  spent  doing  nothing.  The  one  lesson 
Ittat  comes  out  of  all  our  ttieorizing  and  experimenting  is 
it  then:  is  only  one  really  scientific  progressive  method; 
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and  that  is  the  method  of  trial  and  error.  If  jou  e 
to  that,  what  is  laisser-fairc  but  an  orthodoxy  ?  the  most 
tyrannous  and  disastrous  of  all  the  orthodoiies,  since  it 
forbids  you  even  to  learn. 


The  Latest  Theories 

Medical  theories  are  so  much  a  matter  of  fashion,  and 
the  most  fertile  of  them  are  modified  so  rapidly  by  medi- 
cal practice  and  biological  research,  which  are  interna- 
tional activities,  that  tiie  play  which  furnishes  the  pre- 
text for  this  preface  is  already  slightly  outmoded,  though 
I  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  a  faithful  record  for  the 
year  (1906)  in  which  it  was  begun.  I  must  not  expose 
any  professional  man  to  ruin  by  connecting  his  name 
with  the  entire  freedom  of  criticism  which  I,  as  a  layman, 
enjoy ;  but  it  will  be  evident  to  all  experts  that  my  play 
could  not  have  been  written  but  for  the  work  done  by  Sir 
Almroth  Wright  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  securing 
immunization  from  bacterial  diseases  by  the  inoculation 
of  "  vaccines  "  made  of  their  own  bacteria :  a  practice  in- 
correctly called  vaccinetherapy  (there  is  nothing  vaccine 
about  it)  apparently  because  it  is  what  vaccination  ought 
to  be  and  is  not.  Until  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  following 
up  one  of  MetchnikoS's  most  suggestive  biological  ra- 
mances,  discovered  that  the  white  corpuscles  or  phago- 
cytes which  attack  and  devour  disease  germs  for  ns  do 
their  work  only  when  we  butter  the  disease  genus  appc- 
tiaingly  for  them  with  a  natural  sauce  which  Sir  Almroth 
named  opsonin,  and  that  our  production  of  this  condiment 
continually  rises  and  falb  rliytlimically  from  negligibil- 
ity to  the  highest  efficiency,  nobody  had  been  able  even 
to  conjecture  why  Oie  various  serums  that  were  from 
time  to  time  introduced  as  having  effected  marvellous 
cures,  presently  made  such  direful  bavoc  of  some  nnfor- 
tunate  putient  that  they  had  to  be  dropped  hastily.    The 
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quantity  of  sturdy  lying  that  was  necessary  to  save  the 
credit  of  inoculation  in  those  days  was  prodigious;  and 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  shewn  by  the  military 
authorities  throughout  Europe,  who  would  order  tlie  en- 
tire disappearance  of  some  disease  from  their  arniios,  and 
bring  it  about  by  the  simple  plan  of  changing  the  name 
trader  which  the  eases  were  reported,  or  for  our  own 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  carefully  suppressed 
all  the  medical  reports  that  revealed  tlie  sometimes  quite 
appalling  effects  of  epidemics  of  revaecination,  there  is 
no  saying  what  popular  reaction  might  not  have  taken 

,   place  against  the  whole  immunization  movement  in  thera- 

L  peutica. 

I      The  situation  was  saved  when   Sir  Almroth  Wright 

*  pointed  out  that  if  you  inoculated  a  patient  with  patho- 
genic germs  at  a  moment  when  his  powers  of  cooking 
them  for  consumption  by  the  phagocytes  was  receding 
to  its  lowest  point,  you  would  certainly  make  him  a  good 
deal  worse  and  perhaps  kill  him,  whereas  if  you  made 
precisely  the  same  inoculation  when  the  cooking  power 
Was  rising  to  one  of  its  periodical  climaxes,  you  would 
itinmlate  it  to  still  further  cicrtions  and  produce  just 
the  opposite  result.  And  he  invented  a  technique  for 
ascertaining  in  which  phase  the  patient  happened  to  be 
at  any  given  moment.  The  dramatic  possibilities  of  this 
discovery  and  invention  will  be  found  in  my  play.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  invent  a  technique:  it  is  quite  another 
to  persuade  the  medical  profession  to  acquire  it  Our 
general  practitioners,  I  gather,  simply  declined  to  ac- 
quire it,  being  mostly  unable  to  afford  cither  the  ncquisi- 
tioD  or  the  prnelice  of  it  when  acquired.  Something 
timple,  cheap,  and  ready  at  all  times  for  all  comers,  is, 
I  1  have  shewn,  the  only  thing  that  is  economically  poa- 
ihlc  in  general  practice,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
ir   Alraroth's    famous    laboratory    in    St.    Mary's    Hns- 

■(ital.      It  would   have    become    necessary    to   denounce 
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of  cooking  activity,  and  might  induce  a  positive  one. 
And  thus  it  happens  tbnt  the  refusal  of  our  general 
practitioners  to  acquire  the  new  technique  is  no  longer 
quite  so  dangerous  in  practice  as  it  was  when  The  Doc- 
tor's Dilemma  was  written ;  nay,  that  Sir  Ralph  Bloom- 
field  Bonington's  way  of  administering  inoculations  as  if 
they  were  spoonfuls  of  squills  may  sometimes  work 
fairly  well.  For  all  that,  I  find  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  on 
the  2Srd  May,  1910,  warning  the  Royal  Society  of  Medi- 
cine that  "the  clinician  hna  not  yet  been  prevailed  upon 
to  reconsider  his  positon,"  which  means  that  the  general 
practitioner  ("the  doctor,"  as  he  is  called  in  our  homes) 
is  going  on  just  as  he  did  before,  and  could  not  afford  to 
learn  or  practice  a  new  technique  even  if  he  had  ever 
licard  of  it.  To  the  patient  who  does  not  know  about  it 
he  will  say  nothing.  To  the  patient  who  does,  he  will 
ridicule  it,  and  disparage  Sir  Almroth.  What  else  can  be 
do,  except  confess  his  ignorance  and  starve? 

But  now  please  observe  how  "the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  its  revenges."  This  latest  discovery  of  the  reme- 
dial virtue  of  a  very,  very  tiny  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
you  reminds  us,  not  only  of  Amdt's  law  of  protoplasmic 
reaction  to  stimuli,  according  to  which  weak  and  strong 
stimuli  provoke  opposite  reactions,  but  of  Hahnemann's 
homeopathy,  which  was  founded  on  the  fact  alleged  by 
Hahnemann  that  drugs  which  produce  certain  symptoms 
when  taken  in  ordinary  perceptible  quantities,  will,  when 
taken  in  infinitesimally  small  quantities,  provoke  just 
the  opposite  symptoms ;  so  that  the  drug  that  gives  yon 
a  headache  will  also  cure  a  headache  if  you  take  little 
enough  of  it.     I  have  already  explained  that  the  savage 
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opposition  which  iiom empathy  encountered  from  lUe  med- 
ical profession  was  not  a  scientific  opposition;  for  nobody 
Kems  to  deny  tbnt  some  drugs  act  in  the  alleged  manner. 
It  was  opposed  EJniply  because  doctors  and  apothecaries 
lived  by  selling  bottles  and  boxes  of  doctor's  stuS  to  be 
taken  in  spoonfuls  or  in  pellets  as  large  as  peas ;  and  peo- 
ple would  not  pay  as  mucb  for  drops  and  globules  no 
bigger  than  pins'  beads.  Nowadays,  however,  the  more 
cultivated  folk  are  beginning  to  be  so  suspicious  of  drugs, 
and  the  incorrigibly  superstitious  people  so  profusely 
supplied  with  patent  medicines  (the  medical  advice  to 
take  them  being  wrapped  roiind  the  bottle  and  thrown  in 
for  nothing)  that  homeopathy  has  become  a  wnj  of  re- 
habilitating the  trade  of  prescription  compounding,  and 
is  consequently  coming  into  professional  credit.  At 
vblch  point  the  theory  of  opsonins  comes  very  oppor- 
tunely to  shake  liands  with  it. 

Add  to  the  newly  triumph.int  homcopathist  and  the 
opsonist  that  other  remarkable  innovator,  the  Swedish 
masaeuT,  who  does  not  theorize  about  you,  but  probes  you 
all  over  with  his  powerful  thumbs  until  he  finds  out  your 
tore  spots  and  rubs  tliem  away,  besides  cheating  you  into 
a  little  wholesome  exercise;  and  you  have  nearly  every- 
thing in  medical  practice  to-day  that  is  not  flat  witchcraft 
or  pure  commercial  exploitation  of  human  credulity  and 
Icar  of  death.  Add  to  them  a  good  deal  of  vegetarian 
and  teetotal  controversy  raging  round  a  clamor  for  scien- 
tilic  eating  and  drinking,  and  resulting  in  little  so  far 
except  calling  digestion  Metabolism  and  dividing  the 
public  between  the  eminent  doctor  who  tells  us  that  we 
do  not  eat  enough  fish,  and  his  equally  eminent  colleague 
who  warns  us  that  a  fish  diet  must  end  in  leprosy,  and 
you  have  all  that  opposes  with  any  sort  of  countenance 
Science  with  its  cal 
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1^7,  no  doubt,  but  sane  and  sensible,  pocllc  and  bopc- 
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fill,  compared  to  the  pseudo  science  of  the  coram 
general  practitioner,  who  foolishly  clamors  for  the  prose- 
cution and  even  the  execution  of  the  Christirin  Scientists 
when  their  pntients  die,  forgetting  the  long  death  roll  of 
bis  own  pntients. 

By  the  time  this  preface  is  in  print  the  kaltidoscope 
may  have  had  another  shake ;  and  opsonin  may  have  gone 
the  way  of  phlogiston  at  the  hands  of  its  own  restless 
discoverer.  I  will  not  say  that  Hahnemann  may  have 
gone  the  way  of  Diafoirua;  for  Diafoirus  we  Lave  always 
with  us.  But  we  shall  still  pick  up  all  our  knowledge  in 
pursuit  of  some  Will  o'  the  Wisp  or  other.  What  is 
called  science  has  always  pursued  the  Elixir  of  Life  and 
the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  is  just  as  busy  after  them 
to-day  as  ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paracelsus.  We  call 
them  by  different  names:  Immuuizstion  or  Radiology  or 
what  not;  but  the  dreams  which  lure  ns  into  the  adven- 
tures from  wliieh  we  learn  are  always  at  bottom  the  same. 
Science  becomes  dangerous  only  when  it  imagines  that  it 
has  reached  its  goal.  What  is  wrong  with  priests  and 
popes  is  that  instead  of  being  apostles  and  saints,  they 
arc  nothing  but  empirics  who  say  "  I  know  "  instead  of 
"  I  am  learning,"  and  pray  for  credulity  and  inertia  as 
wise  men  pray  for  scepticism  and  activity.  Such  abomi- 
nations as  the  Inquisition  and  the  Vaccination  Acts  are 
possible  only  in  the  famine  years  of  the  soul,  when  the 
great  vital  dogmas  of  honor,  liberty,  courage,  the  kinship 
of  all  life,  faith  that  the  unknown  is  greater  than  the 
known  and  is  only  the  As  Yet  Unknown,  and  resolution 
to  find  a  manly  highway  to  it,  have  been  forgotten  in  a 
paroxysm  of  littleness  and  terror  in  which  nothing  is  ac- 
tive except  concupiscence  and  the  fear  of  death,  playing 
on  which  any  trader  can  filch  a  fortune,  any  blackguard 
gratify  his  cruelty,  and  any  tyrant  make  us  his  slaves. 

Lest  tiiis  should  seem  too  rhetorical  a  conclusion  for 
our  professional  men  of  science,  who  ate  mostly  trained 
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not  to  believe  anything  unless  it  is  worded  in  the  jargon 
of  those  writers  who,  because  they  never  really  under- 
stand what  tliey  are  trying  to  say,  cnnnot  find  familiar 
words  for  it,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  invent  a  new 
language  of  nonsense  for  every  book  they  write,  let  me 

.nim  up  ray  conclusions  as  dryly  as  is  consistent  with  ac- 

Feurate  thought  and  live  conviction. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  poor  doctor:  not 
even  a  poor  employer  or  a  poor  landlord. 

2.  Of  all  the  anti-soeial  vested  interests  the  worst  is 
the  vested  interest  in  ill-health. 

S.  Remember  that  an  illness  is  a  misdemeanor;  and 
treat  the  doctor  as  an  accessory  unless  he  notifies  every 
ease  to  the  Public  Health  authority. 

4.  Treat  every  death  as  a  possible  and  under  our  pres- 
ent system  a  probable  murder,  by  making  it  the  subject 

rof  a  reasonably  conducted  incjuest;  and  execute  the  doc- 
lior,  if  necessary,  at  a  doctor,  by  striking  bim  off  the  reg- 
^iiler. 

5,  Make  up  your  mind  bow  many  doctors  the  com- 
mnnity  needs  to  keep  it  well.  Do  not  register  more  or 
less  than  this  number;  and  let  registration  constitute  the 
doctor  a  civil  servant  with  a  digniiied  living  wage  paid 

rODt  of  public  funds. 
L    6.  Municipalize  Harley  Street. 

'  7.  Treat  the  private  operator  exactly  as  you  would 
beat  »  private  executioner. 

8.  Treat  persons  who  profess  to  be  able  to  cure  disease 
u  you  treit  fortune  tellers. 

9-  Keep  the  public  carefully  informed,  by  special  sta- 
tistics and  announcements  of  individual  eases,  of  all  ill- 
;BeA>ea  of  doctors  or  in  their  families. 

Make  it  compulsory  for  a  doctor  using  a  brass 
jhle  to  have  inscribed  on  it,  in  addition  to  the  letters  in- 
dicating his  qoalifications,  liic  words  "  Remember  that  I 
n  mortaL" 
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11.  In  legislation  and  social  organization,  proceed  odb' 
the  principle  that  invalids,  mcniiing  persons  who  cannot 
keep  themselves  alive  by  their  own  activities,  cannot,  be- 
yond reason,  expect  to  be  kept  alive  by  the  activity  of 
others.  There  is  a  point  at  which  the  most  energetic 
policeman  or  doctor,  when  called  upon  to  deal  with  an 
apparently  drowned  person,  gives  up  artificial  respira- 
tion, although  it  is  never  possible  to  declare  with  cer- 
tainty, at  any  point  short  of  decomposition,  that  another 
five  minutes  of  the  exercise  would  not  effect  resuscitation. 
The  theory  that  every  individual  alive  is  of  infinite  value 
is  legislatively  impracticable.  No  doubt  the  higher  the 
life  we  secure  to  the  individual  by  wise  social  organiza- 
tion, the  greater  his  value  is  to  the  community,  and  the 
more  pains  we  shall  take  to  pull  him  through  any  tempo- 
rary danger  or  disablement.  But  the  man  who  costs  more 
than  he  is  worth  is  doomed  by  sound  hygiene  as  inexor- 
ably as  by  sound  economics. 

12.  Do  not  try  to  live  for  ever.     You  will  not  succeed. 
IS,  Use  your  health,  even  to  the  point  of  wearing  it 

out.     That  is  what  it  is  for.     Spend  all  you  have  before 
you  die;  and  do  not  outlive  yourself. 

I*.  Take  the  utmost  care  to  get  well  bom  and  well 
brought  up.  This  means  that  your  mother  must  have  a 
good  doctor.  Be  careful  to  go  to  a  school  where  there  is 
what  they  call  a  school  clinic,  where  your  nutrition  and 
teeth  and  eyesight  and  other  matters  of  importance  to 
you  will  be  attended  to.  Be  particularly  careful  to  have 
all  this  done  at  tlie  expense  of  the  nation,  as  otherwise  it 
will  not  be  done  at  all,  the  chances  being  about  forty  to 
one  ag.iinst  your  being  able  to  pay  for  it  directly  your- 
self, even  if  you  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Otherwise 
you  will  be  what  most  people  are  at  present;  an  unsound 
citieen  of  an  unsound  nation,  without  sense  enough  to  fa 
ashamed  or  unhappy  about  it. 
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I  am  grateful  to  Hesba  Stretton,  the  authoress 
of  **Je8sica*8  First  Prayer/*  for  permission  to 
use  the  title  of  one  of  her  stories  for  this  play. 


ACT   I 


On  the  15lh  June  IdOS,  in  ihe  early  forenoon,  a  medi- 
cal tCudent,  turname  Redpenng,  Chrittian  name  unknown 

d  of  no  importance,  itti  at  work  in  a  doctor't  contull- 
ing-rootn.  lie  devilt  for  the  doctor  by  aniwering  hit  let- 
tert,  acting  ai  kit  domeilic  laboratory  atsittant,  and 
making  himielf  indiipejitable  geJieraUy,  in  return  for  un- 
apeci/ifd  advantages  involved  by  intimate  intercourie 
leith  a  leader  of  hi»  profeifion,  and  amounting  to  an  t»- 
formal  apprenticeship  and  a  temporary  affiliation.  Red- 
penny  it  not  proud,  and  nill  do  anything  he  it  atked 
tvithout  reservation  of  his  personal  dignity  if  he  it  asked 
in  a  fellotr-creatiirely  ivay.  He  it  n  wide-open-eyed, 
ready,  credulous,  friendly,  hasty  youth,  fvtth  hit  hair  and 
clothes  in  reluctant  transition  from  the  untidy  bay  to  the 
tidy  doctor, 

Redpenny  it  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  old 
merving-n'oman  who  has  never  known  the  cares,  the  pre- 
occupations, the  responsibilities,  jealoutiei,  and  anxieties 
of  personal  beauty.  She  has  the  complexion  of  a  never- 
tpaihed  gypty,  incurable  by  any  detergent;  and  she  has, 
mot  a  regular  beard  and  moutlochet,  fthich  could  at  leatt 
be  trimmed  and  waxed  into  a  inasculine  prescjitableness, 
but  a  whole  crap  of  small  beardt  and  mouttacket,  mostly 
Springing  from  moles  all  over  her  face.     She  carries  a 
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duller  and  toddlet  about  meddlesamelg,  tpi/ing  oat  dutt 
to  diligenllj/  that  tvhiltt  the  it  /licking  off  one  apeck  the 
it  already  looking  eltewhere  for  another.  In  convertor- 
Hon  the  hat  the  tame  trick,  hardly  ever  looking  at  the 
perton  the  it  addretting  except  tvhen  the  it  excited.  She 
hat  only  one  manner,  and  that  it  the  manner  of  an  old 
family  nurse  to  a  child  just  after  it  hat  learnt  to  walk. 
She  hat  used  her  uglinett  to  tecure  indulgencet  nnattain- 
able  by  Cleopatra  or  Fair  Rotamund,  and  hai  the  further 
great  advantage  over  them  that  age  increates  her  quali- 
ficalion  instead  of  impairing  it.  Being  an  indutlriout, 
agreeable,  and  popular  old  toul,  she  is  a  walking  termou 
on  the  vanity  of  feminine  prettinets.  Just  as  Redpenny 
ha*  no  discovered  Chritlian  name,  she  has  no  discovered 
inmame,  and  it  known  throughout  the  doctort'  quarter 
betwe-n  Cavendish  Square  and  the  Marylebone  Road 
timply  at  Emmy. 

The  contulling-room  has  tn'O  windows  looking  on 
Queen  Anne  Street.  Eeln'een  the  tn>o  it  a  marble-topped 
console,  with  haunched  gilt  legs  ending  in  tphinx  claret. 
The  huge  pier-glast  n'hich  surmountt  it  it  mostly  St- 
abled from  reflection  by  elaborate  painting  on  its  surface 
of  palms,  ferns,  lilies,  tulips,  and  tunflowert.  The  ad- 
joining wall  contains  the  fireplace,  tfith  two  arm-chairt 
before  it.  As  we  happen  to  face  the  corner  roe  tee  juith- 
ing  of  the  other  two  wallt.  On  the  right  of  the  fireplace, 
or  rather  on  the  right  of  any  perton  facing  the  fireplace, 
it  the  door.  On  its  left  is  the  writing-table  at  which  Red- 
penny  siti.  It  it  an  untidy  table  rvith  a  microscope,  sev- 
eral test  tubes,  and  a  spirit  lamp  standing  up  through  itt 
titter  of  papers.  There  is  a  couch  in  the  middle  of  the 
roam,  at  right  angels  to  the  console,  and  parallel  to  the 
fireplace.  A  chair  stands  between  the  couch  and  the  win- 
dowed wall.  The  windows  have  green  Venetian  blinds 
and  rep  curtains;  and  there  it  a  gatalier;  but  it  h  a  con- 
vert to  electric  lighting.     The  wall  paper  and  carpets  ore 
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ittlg  green,  coeval  with  the  gatalier  and  the  I'enettan 
bliitdt.  The  house,  in  fact,  ivat  so  well  furnished  in  the 
middle  of  the  XlXih  century  that  it  stands  unaltered  to 
this  day  and  is  still  quite  presentable. 

Ehuy  [entering  and  immedialelg  beginning  to  dust  the 

cOticA]  Theres  a  lady  bothering  tne  to  see  tiie  doctor. 

Redcennv  [distracted  by  the  interruption]     Well,  ahc 

-Unt  sec  tlie  doctor.     Look  here:  witats  the  use  of  telling 

I  yoD  that  the  doctor  cant  take  any  new  patients,  when  the 

"  Btomcnt  a  knock  comes  to  the  door,  in  you  bounce  to  ask 

vhetLer  he  can  see  somebody? 

BuuY.     Who  asked  you  whether  he  could  see  somc- 

Bedpknny.     Yoa  did. 

EitiiT.  I  said  theres  a  lady  bothering  me  to  see  the 
doctor.  That  isnt  asking.    Its  telling. 

£edpkiiny.  Well,  is  the  lady  bothering  you  any  rea- 
son for  you  to  come  botliering  me  when  I'm  busyf 

Emuy.     H.ive  you  seen  the  papers? 

RXDPEHNV.      No. 

Emmy.     Not  seen  the  birthday  honors? 

Redpennv  {beginning  to  jicear]     Wliat  the — 

£muy.     Now,  now,  ducky! 

Rbdpenny.  What  do  you  suppose  I  care  about  the 
birthday  honors?  Get  out  of  tliis  with  your  chattering. 
Dr  Ridgeon  will  be  down  before  I  have  these  letters 
ready.    Get  out. 

BuMY.  Dr  Ridgeon  wont  never  be  down  any  more, 
young  man. 

She  detects  dust  on  the  console  and  is  down  on  it  im- 
mediately. 

Rbdpennv  [jumping  up  and  follotDtng  her]     What? 

Etuir.  He's  been  made  a  knigbt.  Mind  you  dont  go 
^Dr  Ridgeoning  him  in  them  letters.  Sir  Colenso  Rid- 
1  to  be  his  name  now. 
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R&DPENNY.     I'm  jolly  glad. 

Emmy.  I  never  was  so  taken  sbnck.  I  always  thought 
his  great  discoveries  was  fudge  (let  alone  the  mess  of 
Uiem)  with  his  drops  of  blood  and  tubes  fuU  of  Maltese 
fever  and  the  like.     Now  he'll  have  a  rare  laugh  at  me. 

Reopen  NY.  Serve  you  right!  It  wos  like  your  cheek 
to  talk  to  him  about  science.  [He  retuTna  lo  his  table 
and  retumes  kit  tnriling]. 

Emmy,  Oh,  I  dont  think  much  of  science;  and  neither 
will  you  when  youve  lived  as  long  with  it  as  I  have. 
Whats  on  my  mind  is  answering  the  door.  Old  Sir  Pat- 
rick Cullen  has  been  here  already  and  left  first  congratu- 
lations— hadnt  time  to  come  up  on  his  way  to  the  hos- 
pital, but  was  determined  to  be  firsts-coming  back,  he 
said.  All  the  rest  will  be  here  too:  the  knocker  will  be 
going  all  day.  What  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  the  doctor '11 
want  a  footman  like  all  the  rest,  now  that  he's  Sir  Co- 
lenso.  Mind:  dont  yon  go  putting  him  up  to  it,  ducky; 
for  he'll  never  have  any  comfort  with  anybody  hot  me 
to  answer  the  door.  I  know  who  to  let  in  and  who  to 
keep  out.  And  that  reminds  me  of  the  poor  lady.  I 
think  he  ought  to  sec  her.  She's  just  the  kind  tJiat  puts 
him  in  a  good  temper.      [She  dutls  Redpetin^'s  papert], 

Redpenny.  I  tell  you  he  cant  see  anybody.  Do  go 
away,  Emmy.  How  can  I  work  with  you  dusting  all 
over  me  like  this? 

Emmy.  I'm  not  hindering  you  working — if  you  call 
■writing  letters  working.  There  goes  the  bell.  [She 
looks  out  of  the  tvindofe].  A  doctor's  carriage.  Tbats 
more  congratulations.  [She  it  going  out  tvken  Sir  Co- 
lenso  Ridgeon  enterg'].  Have  you  finished  yoar  two 
eggs,  sonny? 

RinQEON.     Yes. 

Emuy.     Have  you  put  on  your  clean  vest? 

Ridgeon.     Yes. 

EuHY.     Thats  my  ducky  diamond!    Now  keep 
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f  udy  and  dont  go  messing  about  and  dirtying  your 
liands:  the  people  are  coming  to  cangratulate  you.  [iihe 
gae»  out]. 

Sir  Colento  R'ldgeon  it  a  man  of  fiftg  mho  hat  never 
shaken  off  hit  youth.  He  hat  the  off-handed  manner  and 
the  little  audaciiict  of  address  ivhieh  a  thy  and  tensilive 
man  acquirer  in  breaking  himtelf  in  to  inlercourte  ri'ith 
all  tortt  and  conditiont  of  men.  Ilia  face  it  a  good  deal 
lined:  hi*  moEemenla  are  slower  than,  for  inttance,  Red- 
penng'i;  and  his  flaxen  hair  hat  lotl  ilt  luttre;  but  in 
figure  and  -manner  he  it  more  the  yoatig  man  than  the 
titled  phgtician.  Kven  the  linet  in  hit  face  are  thoie  of 
overwork  and  reitlest  tcepticiim,  perhaps  partly  of  curt- 
atity  and  appetite,  rather  than  of  age.  Just  at  present 
the  announeemrnl  of  his  knighthood  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers makes  him  specially  self-conscious,  and  consequently 
specially  off-hand  rBilk  Redpenny. 

RiDGEON.  Have  you  seen  the  papers?  YouU  have  to 
alter  the  name  in  the  letters  if  you  havnt. 

Redpenny.  Emmy  has  just  told  mc.  I'm  awfully 
glad.     I— 

RiDOEoN.  Enough,  young  man,  enough.  You  will 
soon  get  aecustomcd  to  it. 

Redpennt.     They  ought  to  have  done  it  years  ago. 

RmoEON.  They  would  havej  only  they  couldnt  stand 
Emmy  opening  the  door,  I  daresay. 

Emmt  [at  the  door,  announcing^  Dr  Shoemaker.  [She 
withdraws}, 

A  middle-aged  gentleman,  rvell  dressed,  comes  in  nilh 
a  friendly  but  propitiatory  air,  not  quite  sure  of  his  re- 
eeption.  His  combination  of  toft  manners  and  responsive 
kindliness,  n'ith  a  certain  uiiseisabte  reserve  and  a  fami- 
liar yet  foreign  chiselling  of  feature,  reveal  the  Jew:  in 
this  instance  the  handiarr.e  gentlemanly  Jew,  gone  a  little 
jngeon-breatled  and  stale  after  thirty,  as  ha-Msome 
IfOung  Jems  often  do,  but  still  decidedly  good-looking. 
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Thk  Gentleman.  Do  you  remember  me?  Scbnts- 
macher.  University  College  school  and  Belsize  Avenue. 
Loony  Schutzmacher,  you  know. 

RiDoEoN.  What!  Loony!  [He  ahalcet  hands  cor- 
diol/j].  Why,  man,  I  thought  you  were  dead  long  ago. 
Sit  down.  [Sckutsmacher  tiU  on  the  couch:  Ridgean 
on  the  chair  betmeen  it  and  the  mindotv].  Where  have 
you  been  these  thirty  years? 

ScHUTZMACHKii.  In  general  practice,  until  a  tcw- 
months  ago.     I've  retired, 

RiDOEON.     Well  done,  Loony!     I  wish  I  could  aff< 
to  retire.     Was  your  practice  in  London? 

SCHUTZUACHER.        No. 

RiuGBOM.     Fashionable  coast  practice,  I  suppose. 
ScHUTZMACHKR.     How  could  I  afford  to  buy  a  fash- 
ionable practice?    I  hadnt  a  rap.     I  set  up  in  a  manufac- 


turing town  in  tlie  midlands  i 
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RiDGEON.     And  made  your  fortune? 

ScHL'TZMACHER.  Well,  I'm  pretty  comfortable, 
have  a  place  in  Hertfordshire  besides  our  flat  in  town. 
If  you  ever  want  a  quiet  Saturday  to  Monday,  I'll  take 
you  down  in  my  motor  at  an  hour's  notice. 

RiDGEON.  Just  roUing  in  money!  I  wish  you  rich 
g.p.'s  would  teach  me  how  to  make  some.  Whats  the 
secret  of  it  ? 

ScHUTZMACHER.  Oh,  in  my  case  the  secret  was  sim- 
ple enough,  though  I  suppose  I  should  have  got  into 
trouble  if  it  had  attracted  any  notice.  And  I'm  afraid 
you'll  think  it  rather  infra  dig. 

RiDGEON.  Oh,  I  have  an  open  mind.  What  was  the 
secret  ? 

ScHUTzUACHER.  Wcll,  the  secret  was  just  two 
words. 

RiDQEON.     Not  Consultation  Free,  was  it? 

ScHUTziiACMER  [thocked]     No,  no.     Really! 


RiDGEON    [apalogeiie]    Of    course    not. 
joking. 

ScHUTZMACHER.  My  two  words  were  simply  Cure 
Caaranteed. 

RrooEON  [admiring]    Cure  Guaranteed ! 

ScHUTZMAcHEK.  Guaranteed.  After  all,  thats  what 
everybody  wants  from  a  doctor,  isn't  it? 

RiDOEON.  My  dear  Loony,  it  was  an  inspiration. 
Was  it  on  the  brass  plate? 

ScHUTzMACHEH.  There  was  no  brass  plate.  It  was 
a  shop  window:  red,  you  linow,  with  black  lettering. 
Doctor  Leo  Schutzmacher,  L.K.C.P.M.R.C.S.  Advice 
and  medicine  siipence.    Cure  Guaranteed. 

RmoBOtf.  And  the  guarantee  proved  sound  nine  times 
oat  of  ten,  eh? 

SciiuTZUACiiEB  [rather  hurt  at  to  moderate  an  etti- 
male]  Oh,  mucli  oftcner  than  that.  You  see,  most 
people  get  well  all  right  if  they  are  careful  and  you 
give  them  a  little  sensible  advice.  And  the  medi- 
dne  really  did  them  good.  Parrish's  Chemical  Food: 
phosphates,  you  know.  One  tablespoonful  to  a  twelve- 
ounce  bottle  of  water:  nothing  better,  no  matter  what 
the  case  is. 

RrooKON.  Redpenny:  make  a  note  of  Parrish's  Chemi- 
cal Food. 

ScHVTzuACHER.  I  take  it  myself,  you  know,  when  I 
feel  run  down.  Good-bye.  You  dont  mind  my  calling, 
do  yon?     Just  to  congratulate  you. 

RiDQEON.  Delighted,  my  dear  Loony,  Come  to  lunch 
on  Saturday  next  week.  Bring  your  motor  and  take  me 
down  to  Hertford. 

SciiuTzUACHBR.  I  will.  We  shall  be  delighted. 
Thnnk  you.  Good-bye.  [He  goet  out  rvitk  Ridgeon, 
nho  returnt  immediately']. 

Redpennv.  Old  Paddy  Collen  was  here  before  you 
were  up,  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you. 
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RiDGEON.  Indeed.  Wtio  taught  you  to  speak  of  Sir 
Patrick  Cullen  as  old  Paddy  Cullen,  you  young  ru£San? 

Redpenmy.     You  never  call  Liui  anything  else. 

RtDOEON.  Not  now  that  I  am  Sir  Colenso.  Nest 
thing,  you  fellows  will  be  calling  me  old  Colly  Ridgeon. 

Rkdpenny.     We  do,  at  St.  Anne's. 

RiDOEON.  Yach!  Thats  what  makes  the  medieal  stu- 
dent the  most  disgusting  figure  in  modern  civilization. 
No  veneration,  no  manners — no — 

£uMr  [at  the  door,  announcing].  Sir  Patrick  Cullen. 
[She  relires]. 

Sir  Patrick  Cullen  is  more  than  trrentg  gears  older 
than  Ridgeon,  not  yet  quite  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  but 
near  if  and  resigned  to  it.  Hit  name,  his  plain,  donn- 
right,  tometimct  rather  arid  common  sense,  his  large 
build  and  stature,  lite  absence  of  those  add  moments  of 
ceremonial  Mervilily  bg  which  an  old  English  doctor  some- 
times shews  you  Tvhat  the  status  of  the  profession  was  m 
England  in  his  youth,  and  an  occasional  turn  of  speech, 
are  Irish;  but  he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  England  and  is 
thoroughly  acclimatised.  His  manner  to  Ridgeon,  ivhom 
he  likes,  it  whimsical  and  fatherly:  to  others  he  is  a  little 
gruff  and  ttninviting,  apt  to  substitute  more  or  less  ex- 
pressive grunts  for  articulate  speech,  and  generally  in- 
disposed, at  his  age,  to  make  much  social  effort.  He 
shakes  Ridgeon's  hand  and  beams  at  him  cordially  and 
jocularly. 

Sir  Patrick.  Well,  young  chap.  Is  your  hat  too 
small  for  you,  eh? 

RiDQEON.     Much  loo  small.     I  owe  it  all  to  you. 

Sir  Patbick.  Blarney,  my  boy.  Thank  you  all  the 
same.  [lie  tils  in  one  of  the  arm-chairt  near  the  fire- 
place. Ridgeon  sits  on  the  couch].  Ive  come  to  talk  to 
you  a  bit     [To  Redpenny]     Young  man:  get  ont. 

Reopenny.  Certainly,  Sir  Patrick  [He  collects  his 
papers  and  makes  for  the  door}. 
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Sir  Patrick.  Thank  you.  Thats  a  good  lad.  [Red- 
penng  cantt/icv].  Thej  all  put  up  with  me,  these  young 
chapSj  becouse  I'm  an  old  man,  a  real  old  man,  not  like 
yon.  Youre  only  beginning  to  give  yourself  the  airs  of 
■gc.  Did  yon  ever  sec  a  boy  cultivating  a  moustache? 
^•Well,  a  middlo-jiged  doctor  cultivating  a  grey  head  is 
luch  the  same  sort  of  spectacle. 

RiUGEos,  Good  Lord!  yea:  I  Buppose  so.  And  I 
thought  that  the  days  of  my  vanity  were  past.  Tell  me: 
at  what  age  does  a  man  leave  o£F  being  a  fool? 

Sir  Patrick.  Remember  the  Frenchman  who  asked 
bis  grandmother  at  what  age  we  get  free  from  the  temp- 
tations of  love.  The  old  womnji  said  she  didn't  know. 
[KitlgeoK  laughi}.  Well,  I  make  you  the  same  answer. 
But  the  world's  growing  very  interesting  to  mc  now. 
Colly. 

IttDOEON.  You  keep  up  your  interest  in  seienee,  do 
you? 

Sir  Patrick.  Lord !  yea.  Modern  science  is  a  won- 
derfol  thing.  Look  at  your  great  discovery !  Look  at 
all  the  great  discoveries!  Where  are  they  leading  to? 
Why,  right  buck  to  my  poor  dear  old  father's  ideas  and 
discoveries.  He's  been  dead  now  over  forty  years.  Oh, 
it's  very  interesting. 

RtnGEON.    Well,  theres  nothing  like  progress,  is  there? 

Sot  Patrick.  Dont  misunderstand  mc,  my  boy.  I'm 
not  belittling  your  discovery.  Most  discoveries  are  made 
regularly  every  fifteen  years;  and  it's  fully  a  hundred 
and  fifty  since  yours  was  made  last.  Thata  something  to 
be  proud  of.  But  your  discovery's  not  new.  It's  only 
uiocnlation.  My  father  practised  inoculation  until  it  was 
made  criminal  in  eigh teen-forty.  That  broke  the  poor 
old  man's  heart,  CoUy :  he  died  of  it.  And  now  it  turns 
out  that  my  father  was  right  after  all.  Youve  brought 
QB  back  to  inoculation. 

RiDOEON.     I  know  nothing  about  smallpox.     My  line 
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is  tabercnlosis  and  typhoid  and  plague.     But  of  couzae 
the  principle  of  all  vaccines  is  the  same. 

Sm    Patrick.      Tuberculosia  ?       M-tn-tn-m!      Y( 
found  out  how  to  cure  consumption,  eh? 

RiDoEoN.     I  believe  so. 

Sir  Patrick.  Ah  yes.  It's  very  interesting.  What 
is  it  the  old  cardinal  says  in  Browning's  play?  "  I  have 
known  four  and  twenty  leaders  of  revolt."  Well,  Ivc 
known  over  thirty  men  that  found  out  how  to  cure  con- 
sumption. Why  do  people  go  on  dying  of  it,  Colly? 
Devilment,  I  suppose.  There  was  my  father's  old  friend 
George  Boddington  of  Sutton  Coldtield.  He  discovered 
the  open-air  cure  in  eighteen- forty.  He  was  ruined  and 
driven  out  of  his  practice  for  only  opening  the  windows; 
and  now  we  wont  let  a  consumptive  patient  have  as  much 
as  a  roof  over  his  head.  Oh,  it's  very  very  interesting 
to  an  old  man. 

RiDoeoN.  You  old  cynic,  yon  dont  believe  a  bit  in 
my  discovery. 

Sir  Patrick.     No,  no:  I  dont  go  quite  so  far  as 
Colly.     But  still,  you  remember  Jane  Marsh? 

RiDOEON.     Jane  Marsh?     No. 

Sir  Patrick,     You  dont! 

RiDOEON.       No. 

Sib  Patrick.  You  mean  to  tell  me  you  dont  remem- 
ber the  woman  with  the  tuberculosus  ulcer  on  her  arm? 

BiDOEON  [enlightened]  Oh,  your  washerwoman's 
daughter.     Was  her  name  Jane  Marsh?     I  forgot. 

Sir  Patrick.  Perhaps  youve  forgotten  also  that  you 
undertook  to  cure  her  with  Koch's  tuberculin. 

RiDQEON.  And  instead  of  curing  her,  it  rotted  her 
arm  right  off.  Yea:  I  remember.  Poor  Jane!  However, 
she  makes  a  good  living  out  of  that  arm  now  by  shewing 
it  at  medical  lectures. 
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^^M     RiDGEON.     I  took  my  chance  of  it. 

^^M     Sir  Fatbick.     Jane  did,  you  mean. 

^H     RmoEON.     Well,  it's  always  the  patient  who  haa  to 

^^Btske  the  chance  when  an  experiment  is  necessary.     And 

^^■We  can  find  ont  nothing  withont  experiment. 

^^B     StR  Patrick.     What  did  you   tind   out   from  Jane's 

^^p  BiDOXON.  I  found  out  that  the  inoculation  that  ought 
to  cure  sometimes  kills. 

Sm  Patrick.  I  could  have  told  you  that.  Ive  tried 
tliese  modem  inoculations  a  bit  myself.  Ive  killed  peo- 
ple with  them;  and  Ive  cured  people  with  them;  but  I 
gave  them  up  because  I  never  could  tell  which  I  was 
going  to  do. 

BtDGEON  [taking  a  pamphlet  from  a  draiver  in  Ike 
WTiting'lable  and  handing  it  to  hitn]  Read  that  the 
uext  time  yon  have  an  hour  to  spare;  and  youU  find 
out  why. 

SiB  Patrick  [grumbling  and  fumbling  for  hi»  tpec- 
taelei^  Oh,  bother  your  pamphlets.  Wlials  the  practice 
of  it?  [Looking  at  the  pamphlet^  Opsonin?  What  the 
devil  is  opsonin  ? 

RiDGEON.  Opsonin  ia  what  you  butter  the  disease 
germs  witb  to  make  your  white  blood  corpuscles  eat  them. 
[He  ails  doton  again  on  the  couck'\. 

Sin  Patrice.  Thats  not  new.  Ive  heard  this  notion 
that  the  white  corpuscles — what  is  it  that  whats  his 
name? — Metchnikoff — calls  them? 

RiDQEON.     Phagocytes. 

Sm  Patrick.  Aye,  phagocytes:  yes,  yes,  yes.  Well, 
I  beard  this  theory  that  the  phagocytes  eat  up  the  dis- 
ease germs  years  ago:  long  before  you  came  into  fashion. 
Besidea,  they  dont  always  eat  them. 

BiDCueoN.  They  do  when  you  butter  them  with  op- 
Kmin. 

Sir  Patbick.     Gi 
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RiDQEON.  No:  it's  not  gaminoR.  What  it 
practice  is  this.  The  phagocytes  wont  eat  tite  microlica 
unless  the  microbes  are  nicely  buttered  for  them.  Wi  II, 
the  pntiert  manufactures  the  butter  for  himself  all  right; 
but  my  discovery  is  that  the  manufacture  of  that  butter, 
which  I  call  opsonin,  goes  on  in  the  system  by  upa  and 
downs-— Nature  being  always  rhythmical,  you  know— 
and  that  what  the  inoculation  does  is  to  stimulate  the  ups 
or  downs,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  we  had  inoculated  Jane 
Marsh  when  her  butter  factory  was  on  the  up-grade,  we 
should  have  cured  her  arm.  But  we  got  in  on  the  down- 
grade and  lost  her  arm  for  her.  I  call  the  up-grade  the 
positive  phase  and  the  down-grade  the  negative  phase. 
Everything  depends  on  your  inoculating  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. Inoculate  wlicn  the  patient  is  in  the  negative 
phase  and  you  kill:  inoculate  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
positive  phase  and  you  cure. 

Sir  Patrick.    And  pray  bow  are  you  to  know  whether 
the  patient  is  in  the  positive  or  the  negative  phase? 

HiDGEON.  Send  a  drop  of  the  patient's  blood  to 
laboratory  at  St.  Anne's;  and  in  fifteen  minutes  I'll  gii 
you  his  opsonin  index  in  figures.  If  the  figure  is  one, 
oculate  and  cure:  if  it's  under  point  eight,  inoculate  and 
kill.  Thats  my  discovery:  the  most  important  that  lias 
been  made  since  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.     My  tuberculosis  patients  dont  die  now. 

StH    Patrick.     And    mine    do    when    my    inoculation 
catches  them  in  the  negative  phase,  as  you  call  it.     Eh.' 

RiDGEON.     Precisely.     To  inject  a  vaccine  into 
tient  without  first  testing  his  opsonin  is  as  near  mtird^, 
as  a  respectable  practitioner  can  get    If  I  wanted  to 
a  man  I  should  kill  him  that  way. 

Emmv  [looking  in]     Will  you  see  a  lady  that  wants 
her  husband's  lungs  cured? 

BiDGEON  [impatientlif]     No,    Havnt  I  told  you  I  will 
aee  nobody?     [To  Sir  Patrick]     I  live  in  a  state  of  siege 
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ever  since  it  got  about  that  I'm  a  mngician  wlio  can  tiirc 
consumption  with  a  drop  of  serum.  [To  Emmg]  Dont 
come  to  me  again  about  people  who  have  no  appoitit- 
ments.     I  tell  yon  I  can  sec  nobody. 

Emmy.     Well,  I'll  tell  her  to  wait  a  bit. 

KiDGsoN  [furious]  Youll  tell  her  I  cant  ace  her,  and 
send  her  away:  do  you  hear? 

Emmv  [unmoved]  Well,  will  you  sec  Mr  Cutler  Wal- 
pole?  He  dont  want  a  cure:  he  only  wants  to  congratu- 
late yoa. 

BiDGEON.  Of  course.  Shew  him  up.  [She  tnmi  to 
go].  Stop.  [To  Sir  Patrick^  I  want  two  minutes  more 
with  you  between  ourselves.  [To  Emmg']  Emmy:  ask 
Mr.  Walpole  to  wait  just  two  minutes,  while  I  finish  a 
consultation. 

Emmt.  Oh,  he'll  wait  aU  right.  He's  talking  to  the 
poor  lady.     [She  goes  out]. 

Sir  Patrick.     Well?  what  is  it? 

RiDGEOK.     Dont  laugh  at  me.     1  want  your  advice. 

Sir  Patrick.     Professional  advice? 

RiDGEON.  Yea.  Therea  something  the  matter  with 
me.     I  dont  know  what  it  is. 

Sir  Patrick.  Neither  do  I,  I  suppose  youve  been 
sounded. 

RiDGEON.  Yes,  of  course.  Thcres  nothing  wrong 
with  any  of  the  organs:  nothing  special,  anyhow.  But  I 
have  a  curious  aching;  I  dont  know  where:  I  cant  locnliKC 
iL  Sometimes  I  think  it's  my  heart:  sometimes  I  suspect 
my  spine.  It  doesnt  exactly  hurt  me ;  but  it  unsettles  me 
completely.  I  feel  that  something  is  going  to  happen. 
And  there  are  other  symptoms.  Scraps  of  tunes  come 
into  my  bend  that  seem  to  me  very  pretty,  though  tlieyrc 
quite  commonplace. 

SiH  Patrick.     Do  you  hear  voices? 

BiDosoN.     No. 

5u  Patrick.     I'm  glad  of  that     When  my  patients 
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tell  me  that  tbeyve  made  a  greater  discovery  thon  Har- 
vey, and  that  they  hear  voices,  I  lock  them  up. 

liiDOEON.  You  think  I'm  mad!  Thata  jost  ttie  sus- 
picion that  has  come  across  uic  once  or  twice.  Tell  mc 
the  truth:  I  can  bear  it.  ^m 

Sir  Patrick.     Youce  sure  there  are  no  voices?    ^^M 

RiDGBON.     Quite  sure  ^^M 

Sir  Patrick.     Then  it's  only  foolishness.  ^^1 

BiDOBoN.  Have  you  ever  met  anything  like  it  before 
in  your  practice? 

Sir  Patrick.  Oh,  yes:  often.  It's  very  common  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two.  It  some- 
times conies  on  again  at  forty  or  thereabouts.  Youre  a 
bachelor,  you  see.     It's  not  serious^if  youre  carefuL 

EiDGEo.v,     About  my  food.^ 

Sir  Patrick,  No:  about  yout  behavior.  Theres 
nothing  wrong  with  your  spine;  and  theres  nothing 
wrong  with  your  heart ;  but  theres  something  wrong  with 
your  common  sense.  Youre  not  going  to  die;  but  you 
may  be  going  to  moke  a  fool  of  yourself.  So  be 
cnrefoL 

RiDGEON.  I  see  you  dont  believe  in  my  discovery. 
Well,  sometimes  I  dont  believe  in  it  myself.  Thank  you 
all  the  same.     Shall  we  have  Walpole  up  ? 

SiB  Patrick.  Oh,  have  him  up.  [Ridgeon  ring*]. 
He's  a  clever  operator,  is  Walpole,  though  he's  only  one 
of  your  chloroform  surgeons.  In  my  early  days,  you 
made  your  man  drunk ;  and  the  porters  and  students  held 
him  down;  and  you  had  to  set  your  teeth  and  finish  the 
job  fast.  Nowadays  yon  work  at  your  ease;  and  the  pain 
doesn't  come  until  afterwards,  when  youve  taken  your 
cheque  and  rolled  up  your  bag  and  left  the  house.  1  tell 
you,  Colly,  chloroform  has  done  a  lot  of  mischief.  It's 
enabled  every  fool  to  be  a  surgeon. 

RiDCEON  [fo  Emmt/,  who  antmert  the  belli     Shew  1 
Walpole  up. 
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EuuY.     He's  tatkiDg  to  the  lady. 

itiDGEOM  [^exasperatcd]     Did  I  not  tell  you — 

Emmy  goet  out  teithout  heeding  him.  lie  gives  it  up, 
mlh  a  thrug,  and  plants  himself  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
tale,  leaning  resignedly  against  it. 

Sir  Patrick.  I  know  your  Cutlcf  Walpoles  and  their 
like.  Theyve  found  out  tlwt  a  man's  body'a  full  of  bits 
and  scraps  of  old  organs  he  has  no  mortal  umc  for. 
Thanks  to  chloroform,  you  can  cut  half  a  dozen  of  tlieni 
out  without  leaving  him  any  the  worse,  except  for  the 
illness  and  the  guineas  it  costs  him,  I  knew  the  Wal- 
poles well  fifteen  years  ago.  The  father  used  to  snip  off 
the  ends  of  people's  uvulas  for  fifty  guineas,  and  paint 
throats  with  caustic  every  day  for  a  year  at  two  guineas 
B  time.  His  broth er-iu'law  extirpated  tonsils  for  two 
bnndred  guineas  until  he  took  up  women's  cases  at  double 
the  fees.  Cutler  himself  worked  bard  at  anatomy  to  find 
something  fresh  to  operate  on;  and  at  last  he  got  hold  of 
Bomething  he  calls  the  nuciform  sac,  which  he's  made 
quite  the  fashion.  People  pay  him  live  hundred  guineas 
to  cut  it  out.  They  might  as  well  get  their  hair  cut  for 
all  the  diETerence  it  makes;  but  I  suppose  they  feel  im- 
portant after  it.  You  cant  go  out  to  dinner  now  without 
your  neighbor  bragging  to  you  of  some  useless  operation 
or  other. 

Ehmy  [announcing]  Mr  Cutler  Walpole.  \_She  goes 
«(]. 

Cutler  Walpole  it  an  energetic,  unhesitating  man  of 
forty,  with  a  cleanly  modelled  face,  very  decisive  and 
symmetrical  about  the  shortiih,  satietil,  rather  pretty 
nose,  and  the  three  trimly  turned  comers  made  by  hi* 
chin  and  janii.  In  comparison  mith  Ridgeon's  delicate 
broken  lines,  and  Sir  Patrick's  softly  rugged  aged  ones, 
hig  face  looks  machine-made  and  beeswaxed ;  but  his  scru- 
tinizing, daring  eyes  give  it  life  and  force.  He  seems 
never  at  a  loss,  never  to  doubt:  one  feels  that  if  he  made 
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a  mhlalce  he  mould  make  it  thoroughly  and  firmly.  He 
kaa  neat,  well-itouTUhed  hands,  thort  arms,  and  is  built 
fur  strength  and  compaclneai  rather  than  for  height,  lie 
is  smartly  dretied  with  a  fancy  waistcoat,  a  richly  col- 
ored scarf  secured  by  a  handsome  ring,  ornaments  on  his 
ivatch  chain,  spats  on  his  shoes,  and  a  general  air  of  the 
H-ell-ta-do  sportsman  about  him.  lie  goes  straight 
to  Ridgeon  and  shakes  hands  with  him. 

Wau-ole.     My  dear  Ridgeon,  best  wishes !  heai 
cungratulations  !     Yon  deserve  it. 

UiDGEON.     Thank  you. 

Walpole.  As  a  man,  mind  yon.  You  deserve  it  as  a 
man.  The  opsonin  is  simple  rot,  as  any  capable  surgeon 
can  tell  you;  but  we're  all  delighted  to  see  your  personal 
qualities  oiEcially  recognized.  Sir  Patrick;  how  are  you? 
I  sent  you  a  paper  lately  about  a  little  thing  I  invented: 
a  new  saw.     For  shoulder  blades. 

Sm  Patrick  Imeditatively]  Yes:  I  got  it  It's  » 
good  saw :  a  useful,  handy  instrument. 

Walpole  [confidently]     I  knew  youd  see  its  points. 

Sir  Fatbick.     Yes:   I   remember  that  saw  sixty" 
years  ago. 

Walpole.     What! 

Sia  Patrick.     It  was  called  a  cabicetmaker'a  jii 

Get  out!     Nonsense!     Cabinetmaker 

nind  him,  Walpole.     He's  jealous. 
By  the  way,  I  hope  I'm  not  disturbing 
myth  in  g  private. 

Sit  down.     I  was  only  consulting 
1  rather  out  of  sorts.    Overwork,  I  suppose. 
I  [swiftly]  I  know  whats  the  matter  with  you. 
I  can  see  it  in  your  complexion.    I  can  feel  it  in  the  giip, 
of  your  hand. 

Ridgeon.     What  is  it? 
Walpole.     Blood-poisomng, 
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BiDGSON.     Blood' poisoning !     Impossible. 

Walpole.  I  tell  you,  blood-poisoning.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  human  race  suffer  from  chronic  blood- 
poisoning,  and  die  of  it.  It's  as  simple  as  A. B.C.  Your 
nuciform  sne  is  full  of  decaying  matter — undigested  food 
I  and  waste  products — rank  ptomaines.  Now  you  take  my 
I  advice,  Ridgeon.  Let  me  cut  it  out  for  you.  You'll  be 
another  man  afterwards. 

Sir  Patrick.     Dont  you  like  him  as  he  is? 

Walpdle.  No  I  dont.  I  dont  like  any  man  who 
tusnt  a  healthy  circulation.  I  tell  you  this :  in  an  intelli- 
gently governed  country  people  wouldnt  be  allowed  to  go 
about  with  nuciform  sacs,  making  themselves  centres  of 
infection.  The  operation  ought  to  be  compulsory:  it's 
ten  times  more  important  than  vaccination. 

Sir  pATBicK.  Have  you  had  your  own  sac  removed, 
may  I  ask? 

Walpole  [triumphantti/]  I  havnt  got  one.  Look  at 
me!  Ive  no  symptoms.  I'm  as  sound  as  a  hell.  About 
five  per  cent  of  the  population  havnt  got  any;  and  I'm 
one  of  the  five  per  cent.  I'll  give  you  an  instance.  You 
know  Mrs  Jack  Foljambe:  the  smart  Mrs  Foljnmbe?  I 
operated  at  Easter  on  her  aister-in-law.  Lady  Gorran, 
and  found  she  had  the  biggest  sac  I  ever  saw:  it  held 
about  two  ounces.  Well,  Mrs.  Foljambe  had  the  right 
spirit — the  genuine  hygienic  instinct.  She  couldnt  stand 
her  sister-in-law  being  a  clean,  sound  woman,  and  she 
simply  a  whited  sepulchre.  So  she  insisted  on  my  oper- 
ating on  her,  too.  And  by  George,  sir,  she  hadnt  any  sac 
■t  all.  Not  a  trace!  Not  a  rudiment!  !  I  was  so  taken 
■back — so  interested,  that  I  forgot  to  take  the  sponges 
out,  snd  was  stitching  them  up  inside  her  when  the  nurse 
missed  tbcm.  Somehow,  I'd  made  sure  she'd  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  one.  [lie  fiti  down  on  the  couch, 
tquating  kit  shoulders  and  ihooting  his  kattdt  out  of  kit 
cufft  at  he  tell  kit  knucklet  akimhol. 


EuMY  [looking  in]     Sir  Ralph  Bloomlield  Boninj 

A  long  and  expectant  pause  follomt  thit  announci 
All  look  to  the  door;  but  there  m  no  Sir  Ralph. 

RiDOEON  [at  last]     Wliere  is  he? 

Emmv  [looking  back]  Drat  him,  I  thonght  he  via 
following  me.     He's  stayed  down  to  talk  to  that  lady. 

RiDOGON  [exploding]  1  told  you  to  tell  that  lady — 
[Emmg  vaniakes]. 

Walpole  [jumping  up  again]  Oh,  by  the  way,  Rid- 
gcon,  that  reminds  me,  Ive  been  talking  to  that  poor 
girl.  It's  her  husband ;  and  she  thinks  it's  a  case  of  con- 
sumption: the  usual  wrong  diagnosis:  these  damned  gen- 
er.ll  practitioners  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  touch  a 
patient  except  under  the  orders  of  a  consultant.  She's 
been  describing  his  symptoms  to  me;  and  the  case  is  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff:  bad  blood-poisoning.  Now  she's 
poor.  She  cant  afford  to  have  him  operated  on.  Well, 
you  send  him  to  me:  I'll  do  it  for  nothing.  Theres  room 
for  him  in  my  nursing  home.  I'll  put  him  straight,  and 
feed  him  up  and  make  her  happy.  I  like  making  people 
happy,     [He  goet  to  the  chair  near  the  windatv]. 

Emmy  [looking  in]     Here  he  is. 

Sir  Ralph  Bloamfield  Bonington  wafii  himself  into 
the  room.  He  is  a  tall  man,  with  a  head  like  a  tall  and 
alender  egg.  He  has  been  in  his  time  a  slender  man;  but 
now,  in  his  sixth  decade,  his  roaisleoat  has  filled  out  $ome- 
what.  His  fair  eyebrows  arch  good-naturedly  and  un- 
critically. He  has  a  most  ■musical  voice;  his  speech  is  a 
perpetual  anthem;  and  he  never  tires  of  the  sound  of  it. 
He  radiates  an  enormous  self-satisfaction,  cheering,  reas- 
suring, healing  by  the  mere  incompatibility  of  disease  or 
anxiety  with  hit  welcome  presence.  Even  broken  bones, 
it  is  said,  have  been  known  to  unite  at  the  sound  of  kit 


:  he  u 


1  bom  healer 


independent  of  mfre  tre 


ind  skill  at  any  Christian  scientist.     fVhen  he  a 
pandt  into  oratory  or  scientific  exptuitton,  he  m  o*  « 
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'  getic  at  Walpole;  but  it  u  teitk  a  bland,  voluminou$,  ai- 
oipheric  energy,  which  envelop*  ita  tnbject  and  itt 
audience,  and  make*  interruption  or  iitattention  impotii- 
ble,  and  impotei  Deneration  and  credulity  an  all  but  the 
ttTOngeit  mindi.  He  it  known  in  the  medical  rcartd  at 
h.  B.;  and  the  envtf  routed  bff  hit  succett  in  practice  it 
toftened  by  the  conviction  that  he  it,  tcientifically  con- 
lidered,  a  coloiial  humbug:  the  fact  being  that,  though 
he  knorvt  jutt  at  much  {and  just  at  little')  at  hit  contem- 
porariei,  the  qualificaiiont  that  patt  mutter  in  common 
men  reveal  their  tveakneti  when  hung  on  kit  egregiout 
pertanalitg. 

B.  B.  Aha!  Sir  Colenso.  Sir  Colenso,  eh?  Wel- 
(^ome  to  the  order  of  knighthood. 

RmoEON  [thaking  handt]     Thank  you,  B.  B. 

B.  B.  What !  Sir  Patrick !  And  liow  are  we  to-day> 
a  little  chilly?  a  little  stiff?  hut  hale  and  still  the  clev- 
erest of  UB  all.  [Sir  PatHck  grunt*].  What !  Walpolc ! 
the  absent-minded  beggar:  eh? 

Walpolk.     What  doea  that  mean? 

B.  B.  Have  you  forgotten  the  lovely  opcm  singer 
I  sent  you  to  have  that  growth  taken  off  her  vocal  cords? 

Walpole  {tprinpng  to  hit  feet]  Great  heavens,  man, 
you  dont  mean  to  aay  you  sent  her  for  a  throat  opera- 
tion I 

B.  B.  [arcklg]  Aha !  Ha  ha !  Aha !  [trilling  like  a 
lark  at  he  thakei  hit  finger  at  Walpole].  You  removed 
her  nuciforin  sac.  Well,  well!  force  of  habit!  force  of 
habit!  Never  mind,  ne-e-e-ver  mind.  She  got  back  her 
voice  after  it,  and  tliinks  you  the  greatest  surgeon  alive; 
and  so  you  are,  so  yon  are,  so  you  are. 

Walpole  [in  a  tragic  mhitper,  intensely  serious^ 
Blood-poisoning.     I  see.     I  see.     [He  tits  down  again]. 

Sir  Patrick.  And  how  b  a  certain  distinguished 
family  getting  on  under  your  care.  Sir  Ralph  ? 

B.  B.     Our  friend  Ridgcon  will  be  gratified  to  hear 
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that  I  have  tried  Iiis  opsonin  tieatmeiit  on  little  Prince 
Henry  with  complete  suceess. 

RiDGBON  [startled  and  an^ioin^     But  how 

B.  B.  [cojitmuiug]  I  suspected  typhoid:  the  head 
gardener's  boy  hid  it;  so  I  just  called  at  St  Anne's  one 
day  and  got  a  tube  of  your  very  escellent  scrum.  You 
were  out,  unfortunately. 

RiDOBON.     I  hope  they  explained  to  you  carefully 

B.  B.  [wavmg  atnay  the  absurd  tuggeslion]  Lord 
bless  you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  didnt  need  any  explanations. 
I'd  left  my  wife  in  the  carriage  at  the  door;  and  I'd  no 
time  to  be  taught  my  business  by  your  young  chaps.  I 
know  all  about  it.  Ive  handled  these  anti-toxins  ever 
since  they  first  came  out. 

RiDQKON.  But  thcyre  not  anti-toxins;  and  theyre 
dangerous  unless  you  use  them  at  tlie  right  time. 

B.  B.  Of  course  they  are.  Everything  is  diingeroos 
unless  you  take  it  at  the  right  time.  An  apple  at  break- 
fast does  you  good:  an  apple  at  bedtime  upsets  you  for 
a  week.  There  are  only  two  rules  for  anli-tosins.  First, 
dont  be  afraid  of  them:  second,  inject  them  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  meals,  three  times  a  day. 

EiDGEON  [appalled]     Great  heavens,  B.  B.,  no,  no,  no. 

B,  B,  [iweeping  on  irregisiiblg]  Yes,  yea,  yes,  CoUy. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  you  know.  It 
was  an  immense  success.  It  acted  like  magic  on  the  little 
prince.  Up  went  his  temperature;  off  to  bed  I  packed 
him ;  and  in  a  week  he  was  all  right  again,  and  absolutely 
immune  from  typhoid  for  the  rest  of  Iiis  life.  Tlie  fam- 
ily were  very  nice  about  it:  their  gratitude  was  quite 
touching;  but  I  said  they  owed  it  all  to  you,  Ridgcon; 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  your  knighthood  is  the  result. 

RiDDEON.     I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you.     [Otii 
he  gita  down  on  the  chair  near  the  couch]. 

B.  B.     Not  at  all,  not  at  all.    Your  own  merit.    Cni 


come !  come !  dont 


give  way. 
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I   was  a  little  giddy   just 


EitiGCON.     It's  nothing. 

w,    Ovenvork,  I  suppose, 

Walpoi-b,     Blood-poisoning. 

B.  B.  Overwork!  Tlieres  no  such  thing.  I  do  the 
\"-ork  of  ten  men.  Am  I  giddy?  No.  NO.  If  youre 
•'ul  well,  you  hove  a  disease.  It  may  be  a  slight  one;  but 
it's  o  disease.  And  what  is  .1  disease?  The  lodgment  in 
llie  system  of  a  pathogenic  germ,  and  the  multiplication 
'•f  tliat  germ,  \Vhat  is  the  remedy?  A  very  simple  one. 
i  i[id  the  germ  and  kill  it. 

Sm  Pathick.     Suppose  theres  no  germ? 

B,  B.  Impossible,  Sir  Patrick:  there  must  be  a 
germ:  else  how  eould  the  patient  be  ill? 

Sir  Patrick.     Can  you  shew  nie  the  germ  of  over- 

B.  B.  No;  but  why?  Why?  Because,  my  dear  Sir 
Patxiek,  though  the  germ  is  there,  it's  invisible.  Nature 
Las  given  it  no  danger  signal  for  us.     These  germs — 

t  these  bacilli — are  translucent  bodies,  like  glass,  like 
■water.  To  make  them  visible  you  must  stain  them.  Well, 
'toy  dear  Paddy,  do  what  you  will,  some  of  them  wont 
■^in.  They  wont  take  cochineal:  they  wont  take  methy- 
lene blue;  they  wont  take  gentian  \'iolct:  they  wont  take 
*ny  coloring  matter.  Consequently,  tliough  we  know,  as 
scientific  men,  that  they  csist,  we  cannot  sec  them.  But 
«an  you  disprove  their  esistence?  Can  you  conceive  the 
vliseasc  existing  without  them?  Can  you,  for  instance, 
shew  me  «  case  of  diphtheria  without  the  bacillus? 

Sir  Patrick,     No;  but  I'll  shew  you  the  same  bacil- 

Ei,  without  the  disease,  in  your  own  throat. 
B.  B.  No,  not  the  some.  Sir  Patrick.  It  is  an  entirely 
fferent  bacillus;  only  the  two  are,  unfortunately,  so 
actly  alike  that  you  cannot  see  the  difference.  You 
must  understand,  my  dear  Sir  Patrick,  tliat  every  one  of 
these  interesting  little  creatures  has  an  imitator.  Just  aa 
men  imitate  each  other,  germs  imitate  each  other.     Thera 
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is  the  genuine  diplitheria  bacillus  discovered  by  Ljcfflef^ 
and  there  is  tlic  pseudo-bacillua,  exactly  like  it,  which  you 
eouJd  find,  as  you  say,  in  my  own  throat 

Sut  Patrick.  And  how  do  you  tell  one  from  the 
other? 

B.  B,  Well,  obviously,  if  the  bncillos  is  the  genuine 
Lreffler,  you  have  diphtheria;  and  if  it's  the  pseudo- 
bacillus,  youte  quite  well.  Nothing  simpler.  Science  is 
always  simple  and  always  profound.  It  is  only  the 
half-truths  that  are  dangerous.  Ignorant  faddists  pick 
up  some  superficial  information  about  germs;  and 
they  write  to  the  papers  and  try  to  discredit  science. 
They  dupe  and  mialead  many  honest  and  worthy  people. 
But  science  has  a  perfect  answer  to  them  on  every  point. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 

Drink  deep  ;  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  9 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  your  generation.  Sir  Patrick: 
some  of  j'ou  old  stagers  did  raarvela  through  sheer  pro- 
fessional intuition  and  clinical  CTperience;  but  when  I 
think  of  the  average  men  of  your  day,  ignorantly  bleed- 
ing and  cupping  and  purging,  and  scattering  germs  over 
their  patients  from  their  clothes  and  instruments,  and 
contrast  all  that  with  the  scientific  certainty  and  simplic- 
ity of  my  treatment  of  the  little  prince  the  other  day,  I 
cant  help  being  proud  of  my  own  generation:  the  men 
who  were  trained  on  the  germ  theory,  the  veterans  of 
the  great  struggle  over  Evolution  in  the  seventies.  We 
may  have  our  faults;  but  at  least  we  are  men  of  science. 
That  is  why  I  am  taking  up  your  treatment,  Ridgeon, 
and  pushing  it.  It's  scientific.  [He  *if(  dori'tt  an  the 
chair  near  the  coach'\.  , 

Emmy  [at  the  door,  annoancing]   Dr  Blenkinsop. 

Dr  Blenhintoji  U  in  vert/  different  case  from  the  othtt 
He  15  clearly  not  a  proiperoui  man.     Ue  a  flabby  t 
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shabbg,  cheaply  fed  and  cheaply  clothed.  He  has  the 
Hurt  made  by  a  conMcience  betrceen  hit  eyet,  and  the  liaet 
made  by  continual  money  icorriet  all  over  hit  face,  cut 
all  the  deeper  at  he  hat  teen  better  dayt,  and  hails  kit 
rrell-to-do  collenguet  at  their  contemporary  and  old  hot- 
pital  friend,  though  even  in  this  he  has  to  struggle  with 
the  diffidence  of  poverty  and  relegation  to  the  poorer 
middle  clati. 

RiDOGON.     How  are  you,  Blcnkinsop? 

Slei^kinsop.  Ive  coiue  to  offer  my  humble  congratu- 
lations.    Oh  dear !  oil  the  great  guns  are  before  nic, 

B.  B.  [patronising,  but  charming]  How  d'ye  do, 
Blenkinsop?     How  d'ye  do? 

Blenkinsop.     And'  Sir    Patrick,   too!      [Sir  Patrick 

RtDGEON. 

Walpole. 
Blenktn'si 


Ho> 


;  met  Walpole, 
d've  do? 


I  the  first  time  Ivt 


;  had  that  honor. 
In  my  poor  little  practice  there  are  no  chances  of  meet- 
ing you  great  men.  I  know  nobody  but  the  St  Anne's 
niec  of  my  own  day.  [To  Ridgeon]  And  so  youre  Sir 
Colenso.     How  does  it  feel? 

RiDOKOK.     Foolish  at  first.    Dont  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Blenkinsop.  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  havnt  a  notion 
what  your  great  discovery  is ;  but  I  congratulate  you  all 
the  some  for  the  sake  of  old  times. 

B.  B.  [t/tociced]  But,  my  dear  Blenkinsop,  you  used 
to  be  rather  keen  on  science. 

Blenkinsop.  Ah,  I  used  to  be  a  lot  of  things.  I  used 
to  have  two  or  three  decent  suits  of  clothes,  and  flannels 
k  to  go  up  the  river  on  Sundays.  Look  at  me  now :  this  is 
I  my  best;  and  it  must  last  till  Christmas.  What  can  I 
do?  Ive  never  opened  a  book  since  I  was  qualified  thirty 
years  ago.  I  used  to  read  the  medical  papers  at  first; 
hot  you  know  how  Boon  a  man  drops  that;  besides,  I  cant 
•Sord  them ;  and  what  ore  they  after  all  but  trade  papers. 
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full  of  advertisements?  Ive  forgotten  all  my  sciencAJ 
whats  the  uae  of  my  pretending  1  Lavnt?  But  I  have 
great  experience:  clinical  experience;  and  bedside  expe- 
rience is  the  main  thing,  isn't  it? 

B.  B.  No  doubt;  always  provided,  mind  you,  tliat 
you  have  a  sound  scientific  theory  to  correlate  your  ob- 
servations at  the  bedside.  Mere  experience  by  itself  is 
nothing.  If  I  take  my  dog  to  the  bedside  with  me,  he 
sees  what  I  see.  But  he  learns  nothing  from  it.  Why? 
Because  he's  not  a  scientific  dog. 

Walpole.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  you  physicians  and 
general  practitioners  talking  about  clinical  experience. 
What  do  you  see  at  tlie  bedside  but  the  outside  of  the 
patient?  Well:  it  isnt  bis  outside  thats  wrong,  except 
perhaps  in  skin  cases.  What  you  want  is  a  daily  famili- 
arity with  people's  insides;  and  that  you  can  only  get  at 
the  operating  table.  I  know  wliat  I'm  talking  about: 
Ive  been  a  surgeon  and  a  consultant  for  twenty  years; 
and  Ive  never  known  a  general  practitioner  right  in  his 
diagnosis  yet.  Bring  them  a  perfectly  simple  case;  and 
they  diagnose  cancer,  and  arthritis,  and  appendicitis,  and 
every  other  itis,  when  any  really  experienced  surgeon 
can  see  that  it's  a  plain  case  of  blood-poisoning. 

Blenuinsop.  Ah,  it's  easy  for  you  gentlemen  to  talk; 
but  what  would  you  say  if  you  had  my  practice?  Except 
for  the  workmen's  clubs,  my  patients  are  all  clerks  and 
shopmen.  They  darent  be  ill:  they  cant  afford  it.  And 
■when  they  break  down,  what  can  I  do  for  them?  Yon 
can  send  your  people  to  St  Moritz  or  to  Egypt,  or  recom- 
mend horse  exercise  or  motoring  or  champagne  jelly  or 
complete  change  and  rest  for  six  months.  /  might  as 
well  order  my  people  a  slice  of  the  moon.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  I'm  too  poor  to  keep  well  myself  on  the  cooking 
I  have  to  put  up  with.  Ive  such  a  wretched  digestion; 
and  I  look  it.  How  am  I  to  inspire  confidence?  [He 
«•!(  ditconsolately  on  the  couch]. 
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r     RiDOSON     [retllettli/]       Dont,    Blrukinsop:    it's    too 
painfuL     The  most  tragic  tiling  in  the  world  is  a  aick 

Walpole.     Yes,  by   George:   its   lite  a  bald-headed 
man  trying  to  sell  a  hair  restorer.     Thank  God  I'm  a 


» 


B.  B.  [tvnnilff]  I  am  never  aick.  Never  had  a  day's 
illness  in  my  life.  Thats  what  enables  me  to  sympathise 
wilh  my  patients, 

Walpolk  [intereited]     What!  yonre  never  ill? 

B.  B.     Never. 

Walpou;,  Thats  interesting.  I  believe  you  have  no 
nnciform  sac.  If  you  ever  do  feel  at  all  queer,  I  shonld 
very  much  like  to  have  a  look. 

B.  B.  Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow;  but  I'm  too  busy 
just  now. 

Rtdgeon.  I  was  just  telling  them  when  you  came  in, 
Blenkinsop,  that  I  have  worked  myself  out  c 

B1.BNKIIJS0P.  Well,  it  seems  presumptui 
oCer  a  prescription  to  a  great  man  like  yoi 
have  great  experience;  and  if  I  might  r 
pouid  of  ripe  greengages  every  day  half  an 
lunch,  I'm  sure  youd  find  a  benefit.     Theyre  very  cheap. 

RlOOEON.      What  do  you  say  to  that  B.  B.  ? 

B.  B.  [encouragingli/]  Very  sensible,  Blenkinsop: 
very  sensible  indeed.  I'm  delighted  to  sec  that  you  dis- 
approve of  drugs. 

Sib  Patrick   [^runft]  ! 

B.  B.  [archlif]  Aha!  Haha!  Did  I  hear  from  the  * 
fireside  armchair  the  bow-wow  of  the  old  school  defend- 
ing its  drugs?  Ah.  believe  me,  Paddy,  the  world  would 
be  healthier  if  e^■e^y  chemist's  shop  in  England  were  de- 
molislicd.  Look  at  the  papers !  full  of  scandalous  adver- 
tisements of  patent  medicines !  a  huge  commercial  system 
of  qnackery  and  poison.  Well,  whose  fault  is  it?  Ours. 
I  Bay,  oars.    We  set  the  example.    We  spread  the  super- 


i  of  me  to 
;  but  still  I 
commend  a 
r  before 
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stition.  We  taugbt  the  people  to  believe  in  bottles  of 
doctor's  staff;  and  now  they  buy  it  at  tlie  atores  instead 
of  consulting  o  niedicnl  man. 

WALfOLK.  Quite  true.  Ive  not  prescribed  a  drug  for 
tlie  last  fifteen  years. 

B.  B,  Drugs  can  only  repress  symptoms:  they  can- 
not eradicate  disease.  The  true  remedy  for  all  diseases 
is  Nature's  remedy.  Nature  and  Science  are  at  one.  Sir 
Patrick,  beliei'e  me;  though  you  were  taught  differently. 
Nature  has  provided,  in  the  white  corpuscles  as  yoa  call 
them — in  the  phagocytes  as  we  call  them — a  natural 
means  of  devouring  and  destroying  all  disease  germs. 
There  is  at  bottom  only  one  genuinely  scientific  treat- 
ment for  all  diseases,  and  that  is  to  stimulate  the  phagO' 
cytes.  Stimulate  the  phagocytes.  Drugs  are  a  delusion. 
Find  the  germ  of  the  disease;  prepare  from  it  a  suitable 
anti-toxin;  inject  it  three  times  a  day  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  meala;  and  what  is  the  result?  The  phagocytes 
are  stimulated;  they  devour  the  disease;  and  the  patient 
recovers — unless,  of  course,  he's  too  far  gone.  That,  I 
take  it,  ia  the  essence  of  Ridgeon's  discovery. 

Sib  Patrick  [dreamiltf]  As  1  sit  here,  1  seem  to  hear 
my  poor  old  father  talking  again. 

B.  B.  [rising'  in  incredulous  amaBejnentl  Your  father! 
But,  Lord  bless  my  soul,  Paddy,  your  father  must  have 
been  an  older  man  than  you. 

Sir  Patrick.  Word  for  word  almost,  he  said  what 
you  say.    No  more  drugs.    Nothing  but  inoculation. 

B.  B.  [almott  cantem'ptuauily^  Inoculation  !  Do  you 
mean  smallpox  inoeulation? 

Sir  Patrick.  Yes.  In  the  privacy  of  our  family 
circle,  sir,  my  father  used  to  declare  his  belief  that  small- 
pox inoculation  was  good,  not  only  for  smallpox,  but  for 
all  fevers. 

B.  B.  [suddenly  rising  to  (Ae  nero  idea  rvith  immense 
interetl  and  excitement]    Wliat!    Bidgeon:  did  you  hear 
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that?  Sir  Patrick:  I  am  more  struck  by  what  you  have 
joat  told  me  than  J  can  well  express.  Your  father,  sir, 
anticipated  a  discovery  of  my  own.  Listen,  Walpole. 
Blenkinsop:  attend  one  moment.  You  will  all  be  in- 
tensely  interested  in  this.  I  was  put  on  the  track  by 
accident.  I  had  a  typhoid  case  and  a  tetnnus  case  aide 
by  side  In  the  hospital :  a  beadle  and  a  city  missionary. 
Think  of  what  that  meant  for  them,  poor  fellows !  Can 
a  beadle  be  dignified  with  typhoid?  Cm  a  missionary  be 
eloquent  with  lockjaw?  No.  NO,  Well,  I  got  some 
typhoid  anti-toxin  from  Ridgeon  aud  a  tube  of  Mul- 
duoley's  anti-tetanus  serum.  But  the  missionary  jerked 
aU  my  things  off  the  table  in  one  of  his  paroxysms;  and  in 
replacing  them  I  put  Ridgeon's  tube  where  Muldooley'a 
ought  to  have  been.  The  consequence  was  that  I  inocu- 
lated the  typhoid  case  for  tetanus  and  the  tetanus  case 
for  typhoid.  [_Tke  doctort  look  greatly  concerned.  B. 
B.,  undamped,  tmitea  Iriumphantlg] .  Well,  they  recov- 
ered, THEY  nEcovERED,  Except  for  a  touch  of  St  Vi- 
tns's  dance  the  missionary's  as  well  to-day  as  ever;  and 
the  beadle's  ten  times  the  man  he  was. 

Blenkinsop.  Ive  known  things  like  that  happen. 
They  cant  be  ex  plained, 

B.  B.  [teverelt/]  Blenkinsop:  there  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  esplained  by  science.  What  did  I  do?  Did  I 
fold  my  bonds  helplessly  and  say  that  the  case  could  not 
be  explained?  By  no  means.  I  sat  down  and  used  my 
brains.  I  thought  the  case  out  on  scientific  principles.  I 
asked  myself  why  didnt  the  missionary  die  of  typhoid  on 
top  of  tetanus,  and  the  beadle  of  tetanus  on  top  of 
typhoid?  Therea  a  problem  for  you,  Ridgeon.  Think, 
Sir  Patrick.  Reflect,  Blenkinsop.  Look  at  it  without 
prejudice,  Walpole.  What  is  the  real  work  of  tlie  anti- 
toxin ?  Simply  to  stimulate  the  phagocytes.  Very  well. 
Bat  so  long  as  you  stimulate  the  phagocytes,  what  does 
it  matter  which  particular  sort  of  serum  you  use  fur  the 


purpose?    HaLa! 
Ever  since  that  lv( 
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Do  you  see?  Do  you  grasp  it? 
jed  all  sorts  of  anti-to!cma  abso- 
lutely indiscriminately,  with  perfectly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. I  inoculated  the  little  prince  with  your  stuff, 
Ridgeon,  because  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  lift;  bat  two 
years  ago  I  tried  the  experiment  of  treating  a  scarlet 
fever  case  with  a  sample  of  hydrophobia  serum  from  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  and  it  answered  capitally.  It  stimn- 
lated  the  phagocytes;  and  the  phagocytes  did  the  rest 
That  is  why  Sir  Patrick's  father  found  that  inoculation 
cured  all  fevers.  It  stimulated  the  phagocytes.  [He 
throtr*  himself  into  hit  chair,  exhausted  with  the  tri- 
umph of  hit  demomtration,  and  beamt  magnificently  on 

Emmv  [looking  in]  Mr  Walpole:  your  motor's  come 
for  you;  and  it's  frightening  Sir  Patrick's  horses;  so 
come  along  quick. 

Walpolb  [Tiling]     Good-bye,  Ridgeon. 

RtnoGoN.     Good-bye ;  and  many  thanks. 

B.  B.     You  see  my  point,  Walpole? 

Emmy.  He  cant  wait,  Sir  Ralph.  The  carriage  will 
be  into  the  area  if  he  dont  come. 

Walpole.  Tm  coming.  [To  B.  B.]  Therea  nothing 
in  your  point:  phagocytosis  is  pure  rot:  the  cases  are  all 
blood-poisoning;  and  the  knife  is  the  real  remedy.  Bye^ 
bye.  Sir  Paddy.  Happy  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Blenk- 
insop.  Now,  Emmy.  [He  goet  out,  followed  by 
Emmg]. 

B.  B.  [sadlg]  Walpole  has  no  intellect.  A  mere 
surgeon.  Wonderful  operator;  but,  after  all,  what  is  op- 
erating? Only  manual  labor.  Brain — brain  remains 
master  of  the  situation.  The  nuciform  sac  is  atter  non- 
sense: therea  no  such  organ.  It's  a  mere  accidental  kink 
in  the  membrane,  occurring  in  perhaps  two-and-a-half 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  course  I'm  glad  for  Wal- 
pule's  sake  that  the  operation  is  fashioaable;  for  he's  a 
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flcBT  good  fellow;  and  after  all,  as  I  always  tell  people, 
the  opcriition  will  do  them  no  harm;  indeed,  Ivc  known 
the  nervous  sLakc-up  and  the  fortnight  in  bed  do  people 
a  lot  of  good  after  a  hard  London  season;  but  still  it's 
a  shocking  fraud.  [Rising]  M'ell,  I  must  be  toddling. 
Good-bye,  Pnddy  [Sir  Patrick  granft]  good-bye,  good- 
bye Good-bye,  my  dear  Blenkinsop,  good-bye !  Good- 
bye, Ridgeon.  Dont  fret  about  your  health:  you  know 
vhat  U>  do:  if  your  liver  is  sluggish,  a  little  mercury 
never  does  any  harm.  If  you  feel  restless,  try  bromide. 
If  that  doesnt  answer,  a  stimulant,  you  know:  a  little 
phosphorus  and  strychnine.  If  you  cant  sleep,  trional, 
trional,  trion — 

Sir  Patrick  [drilyl  But  no  drugs.  Colly,  remember 
that 

B.  B.  [firmln]  Certainly  not.  Quite  right,  Sir  Pat- 
rick. As  temporary  expedients,  of  course;  but  as  treat- 
ment, no,  NO.  Keep  away  from  the  chemist's  shop,  my 
dear  Ridgeon,  whatever  you  do. 

RiDQEON  [goiTig  to  the  door  with  him"]  I  will.  And 
thank  yon  for  the  knighthood.     Good-bye. 

B.  B.  ^stopping  at  the  door,  niih  the  beam  in  kit  eye 
tmnkling  a  little]     By  the  way,  who's  your  patient? 

RtDGEON.      Who? 

B.  B.  Downstairs.  Charming  woman.  Tuberculous 
husband. 

RtDGEON.     Is  she  there  still? 

Emmy  [looking  in}  Come  on.  Sir  Ralph:  your  wife's 
Waiting  in  the  carriage. 

B.  B.  [tuddenly  lohered]  Oh!  Good-bye.  [He  goe* 
0*1  almott  preeipilatelg}. 

Rtdobos.  Emmy:  is  that  woman  there  still?  If  so, 
lell  her  once  for  all  that  I  cant  and  wont  see  her.  Do 
yon  hear? 

EuuY.  Oh,  she  aint  in  a  hurry:  she  doesnt  mind  how 
long  she  waits.     [She  goei  out]. 
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Blenkinbop.  I  must  be  off,  too:  every  half-hour  I 
spend  away  from  my  vork  costs  me  eighteenpence. 
Good-bye,  Sir  Patrick. 

Sir  Patrick,     Good-bye.     Good-bye. 

RiDOEON.  Come  to  lunch  with  me  some  day  thia 
week. 

Blenkinsop.  I  cant  nSord  it,  dear  boy;  and  it  would 
put  me  off  my  own  food  for  a  week.    Thank  you  all  the 

RiDGBON  [tineajy  at  Elenkintop't  povertg]  Can  I  do 
nothing  for  you? 

Blenkinsop.  Well,  if  you  have  an  old  frock-coat  to 
spare?  you  see  what  would  be  on  old  one  for  you  would 
be  a  new  one  for  me;  so  remember  the  next  time  you 
turn  out  your  wardrobe.  Good-bye.  [/fe  kurriet 
out]. 

RiDOEON  [looking  after  him]  Poor  chap!  [Tumng 
to  Sir  Patrick]  So  thata  why  they  made  me  a  knight! 
And  thats  the  medical  profession ! 

Sin  Patrick.  And  a  very  good  profession,  too,  my 
lad.  When  you  know  aa  much  as  I  know  of  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  the  patients,  youU  wonder  that 
we're  half  as  good  aa  we  are. 

RiDoeoN.     We're  not  a  profession:  we're  a  conspiracy. 

Sin  Patrick.  All  professions  are  conspiracies  against 
the  laity.  And  we  cant  all  be  geniuses  like  you.  Every 
fool  cai  ■■     ■ 

there  ar 

you  do. 

RlUGJ 


get  ill;  but  every  fool  cant  be  a  good  doctor: 
;  not  enough  good  ones  to  go  round.  And  for  all 
w,  Bloomfield  Bonington  kills  less  people  than 

'  likely. 


But  he  really  ought  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  vaccine  and  an  anti-toxin. 
Stimulate  the  phagocytes !  The  vaccine  doesnt  affect  the 
phagocytes  at  all.  He's  all  wrong:  hopelessly,  danger^ 
oualy  wrong.  To  put  a  tube  of  serum  into  his  bonds  is 
murder:  simple  n 
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Ehuy  [re/wmtng]  Now,  Sir  Patrick.  How  long 
more  are  you  going  to  keep  them  horses  standing  in  the 
dranght  ? 

Sir  Patrick.  Whats  that  to  you,  you  old  cata- 
maran? 

£uHY.  Come,  come,  now  !  none  of  your  temper  to  me. 
And  it's  time  for  Colly  to  get  to  his  work. 

RiDBEON.     Behave  yourself,  Emmy.     Get  out. 

EuMV.  Oh,  I  Icamt  how  to  behave  myself  before  I 
learnt  you  to  do  it.  I  know  what  doctors  arc:  sitting 
talking  together  about  themselves  when  they  ought  to  be 
with  their  poor  patients.  And  I  know  what  horses  are. 
Sir  Patrick.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  country.  Now  be 
good;  and  come  along. 

SiH  Patrick  [riling]  Very  well,  very  well,  very  well. 
Good-bye,  CoUy.  [He  ptit»  Ridgeon  on  the  ghouUter  and 
goet  out,  turning  for  a  ■moment  at  the  door  to  look  medi- 
taiioely  at  Emmy  and  Mag,  nttk  grave  conviction~\  You 
are  an  ugly  old  devil,  and  no  mistake. 

Ehht  [kigklt/  indignant,  calling  after  him]  Youre 
BO  beauty  yourself.  [To  Ridgeon,  muck  flustered] 
Thejrve  no  manners;  they  think  they  can  say  what  they 
like  to  mc;  and  you  set  them  on,  you  do.  I'll  teach  them 
IbetP  places.  Here  now:  are  you  going  to  see  tluit  poor 
thing  or  are  you  not  ? 

fijDOKON.  I  tell  you  for  the  fiftieth  time  I  wont  see 
anybody.     Send  her  away. 

EuMT.  Oh,  I'm  tired  of  being  told  to  send  her  away. 
What  good  will  that  do  her? 

EinoEON.     Must  I  get  angry  with  you,  Emmy? 

Emmy  [coajingj  Come  now:  just  see  her  for  a  min- 
ute to  please  me:  thercs  a  good  boy.  She's  given  me 
holf-a-crown.  She  thinks  it's  life  and  deatii  to  her  hus- 
band for  her  to  see  yon. 

Rn>QEON.     Values  her  husband's  life  nt  half-a-crown ! 

EuHY.    Well,  it's  all  she  cuo  afford,  poor  Iamb.    TJieia 
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othera  tliiolc  notliing  of  holf-a-soTereigii  just  to  talk 
about  tliemsclves  to  you,  the  sluts!  Besides,  she'll  put 
you  in  a  good  temper  for  the  day,  because  it's  a  good  deed 
b)  see  her;  and  alie's  the  sort  that  gets  round  you. 

RiDGEON.  Well,  she  hasnt  done  so  badly.  For  half- 
R-crown  she's  had  a  consultation  with  Sir  Ralph  Bloom- 
HeM  BoDington  and  Cutler  Walpole.  ThalA  six  guineas' 
worth  to  start  with.  I  dare  say  she's  consulted  Blcnkin- 
aop  too:  thats  another  eightecnpence. 

Emmv.     Then  youll  see  her  for  me,  wont  you? 

RiDOEoN.  Oh,  send  her  up  and  be  hanged.  [Emmy 
trott  out,  MatUfied.     Rtdgeon  calU]  Redpenny! 

Rkd^-enny  [appearing  at  the  daor]     What  is  it? 

RiDCEoN.  Theres  a  patient  coming  up.  If  she  hasnt 
gone  in  five  minutes,  come  in  with  an  urgent  call  from  the 
hospital  for  me.  Vou  understand:  she's  to  have  a  strong 
hint  to  go. 

Redpennt.     Right  O!     [He  vanuhes]. 

Ridgean  goes  to  the  glat»,  and  arranges  hi*  tie  a  little. 

Emmy  [announcing]  Mrs  Doobidad  [Bidgeon  leave*  ■ 
the  glut*  and  goet  to  the  writing-table}. 

The  lady  comet  in.  Emmy  goe*  out  and  *hut*  the  door. 
Ridgeon,  who  ha*  put  on  an  impenetrable  and  rather  dis- 
tant professional  manner,  turn*  to  the  lady,  and  invite* 
her,  by  a  gesture,  to  sit  down  on  the  couch. 

Mrs  Dubedal  is  beyond  all  demur  an  arrettingly  good- 
looking  young  troman.  She  ha*  something  of  the  grace 
and  romance  of  a  wild  creature,  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
elegance  and  dignity  of  a  fine  lady.  Ridgeon,  mho  i*  es~ 
tremely  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of  women,  in*tinctii!ely 
assumes  the  defensive  at  once,  and  Itardent  his  manner 
ttill  more.  He  has  an  impression  that  she  it  very 
well  dressed;  but  she  ha*  a  figure  on  which  any  dress 
mould  look  well,  and  carrie*  heraelf  with  the  unaf- 
,  fected  distinction  of  a  woman  who  ha*  never  in  her  life 
'  suffered  frvm  that  doubt*  and  fear*  at  to  her  social  pan- 
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UoH  which  tpoU  the  manners  of  moH  midilUng  people. 
She  u  tall,  tlender,  and  strong;  has  dark  hair,  dressed  so 
as  to  look  like  hair  and  not  like  a  bird's  nest  or  a  panta- 
loon's nig  (fashion  mavtring  just  then  between  these  two 
models);  has  unexpectedly  narrow,  subtle,  dark-fringed 
ejfes  that  alter  her  expression  disturbingly  n>hen  she  it 
excited  and  flashes  them  wide  open;  is  softly  impetuous 
in  her  speech  and  swift  in  her  movements;  and  is  just 
now  in  mortal  anxiety.    She  carries  a  portfolio. 

Mrb  Dcbedat  [in  tow  urgent  tones]     Doctor — 

BiDOEON  [curtlg^  Wait.  Before  you  begin,  let  me 
tell  you  at  once  that  I  c&n  do  nothing  for  you.  My  hands 
are  full.  I  sent  you  that  message  by  my  old  servant. 
YoQ  would  not  take  that  answer. 

Mrs  Dubedat.     How  could  I? 

RiDOEON.     You  bribed  her. 

Mrs  Dcbkdat.     I — 

RtDOEON.  That  doesat  matter.  She  coaxed  me  to  see 
yoD.  Well,  you  must  take  it  from  me  now  that  with  all 
the  good  will  in  the  world,  I  cannot  undertake  another 

Mrs  Dubedat.  Doctor:  yon  must  save  my  husband. 
You  must.  When  I  explain  to  you,  you  will  see  that  you 
must.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  case,  not  like  any  other  case. 
He  is  not  like  anybody  else  in  the  world:  oh,  believe  me, 
he  is  not.  I  can  prove  it  to  you:  [fingering  her  portfolio] 
I  have  brought  some  tilings  to  shew  you.  And  you  can 
•ave  him:  the  papers  say  you  can. 

IlisoEON.     Whats  the  matter?     Tuberculosis? 

Mrs  Dubedat.     Y'cs.     His  left  lung — 

RiDOEoN.     Y'cs :  you  neednt  tell  me  about  that. 

Mrs  Dubeuat.  Yoq  can  cure  him,  if  only  you  will. 
It  is  true  that  you  can,  isnt  it?  [In  great  distress]  Oh, 
tell  me,  please, 

RtoGEON  [wamingly]  You  are  going  to  be  quiet  and 
Belf -possessed,  amt  you? 
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Mrs  Dubedat,     Yes.     I  beg  your  pardon.     I  know 
Bhouldnt— [Gii'ing'  way  aga\n\     Oh,  please,  say  that  yon 
can  ;  and  then  1  shall  be  all  right. 

RiDGEON    [huffily]      I   am  not  a  euremoi 
want  cures,  you  must  go  to  tile  people  who  sell  them, 
[fiecouering  himtelf,  axhamed  of  the  tone  of  kit 
voice]      But  I  have  at  the  hospital  ten  tuberculous 
tients  whose  lives  I  believe  I  can  save. 

Mrs  Dubedat.     Thank  God! 

RiDQEoN.  Wait  a  moment.  Try  to  think  of  those  ten 
patients  as  ten  shipwreeked  men  on  a  raft — a  raft  that  is 
barely  large  enough  to  save  them — that  will  not  support 
one  more.  Another  head  bobs  up  througli  the 
the  side.  Anotlier  man  begs  to  be  taken  aboard.  He  ii 
plorcs  the  captain  of  the  raft  to  save  him.  But  the  cny 
tain  can  only  do  that  by  pushing  one  of  his  ten  off  the 
raft  and  drowning  him  to  make  room  for  the  new  comer. 
That  is  what  you  are  asking  me  to  do. 

Mrs  Dubedat.  But  how  can  that  bef  I  dont  under- 
stand.    Surely — 

RinoEON.  You  must  take  my  word  for  it  that  it  is  so. 
My  laboratory,  my  staff,  and  myself  are  working  at  foU 
pressure.  We  are  doing  our  utmost.  The  Irentraent  is  a 
new  one.  It  takes  time,  means,  and  skill;  and  there  is  not 
enough  for  another  case.  Our  ten  cases  are  already 
chosen  cases.  Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  b; 
chosen  ? 

Mrs  DiTDGDAT.     Chosen.     No:  I  cant  understand. 

RiDGEON  [tlernli/]  You  must  understand.  Youve 
got  to  understand  and  to  face  it.  In  every  single  one  of 
those  ten  cases  I  have  had  to  consider,  not  only  whether 
the  man  could  be  s.ived,  but  whether  he  was  worth  sav- 
ing. There  were  fifty  cases  to  choose  from;  and  forty 
had  to  be  condemned  to  death.  Some  of  the  forty  had 
young  wives  and  helpless  children.  If  the  hardness  of 
their  cases  could  have  saved  them  they  would  have  been 
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saved  ten  times  over.  Ive  no  doubt  your  case  is  a  hard 
one:  I  cnn  see  the  tears  in  your  eyes  [the  hatlilt/  mipei 
her  eye*] :  1  know  thnt  you  have  a  torrent  of  entreaties 
ready  for  mc  tlie  moment  I  stop  speaking;  but  it's  no 
use.     Yon  must  go  to  anotlier  doctor. 

Mrs  DfGEDAT.  But  can  you  give  me  the  name  of  an- 
other doetor  who  understands  your  sceret? 

RujGEoN,      I  have  no  secret;  I  am  not  a  quack. 

Mrs  Di-BKDAT.  1  heg  your  pardon:  I  didnt  mean  to 
say  anything  wrong.  I  dont  understand  how  to  speak 
to  you.     Oh,  pray  dont  be  offended. 

RiDOEoN  [again  a  little  ashamed]  There!  there!  never 
mind.  [He  relaxet  and  lits  dawn'\.  After  all,  I'm  talk- 
ing nonsense:  I  daresay  I  am  a  quack,  a  quack  with  a 
qualification.    Sut  my  discovery  is  not  patented. 

Mrs  Dubedat.  Then  can  any  doctor  cure  my  hus- 
band? Oh,  why  dont  they  do  it?  I  have  tried  so  many: 
I  have  spent  so  much.  If  only  you  would  give  me  the 
name  of  another  doctor. 

RiDGEON.  Every  man  in  this  street  is  a  doctor. 
But  outside  myself  and  the  handful  of  men  I  am 
training  at  St  Anne's,  there  is  nobody  ns  yet  who  has 
mastered  the  opsonin  treatment.  And  we  are  full  up? 
I'm  sorry;  but  that  is  all  I  can  say.  [Riling]  Good 
morning. 

Mbs  Dubedat  [xuddenlg  and  deiperateli/  taking  lome 
drareings  from  her  portfolio]  Doctor;  look  at  these. 
You  understand  drawings:  you  have  good  ones  in  your 
waiting-room.     Look  at  them.     They  are  his  work. 

RincEON.  It's  no  use  my  looking.  [He  looki,  all  the 
«dfne]  Hallo !  [He  takes  one  to  the  tnindow  and  studies 
it].  Yes:  this  is  the  real  thing.  Yea,  yes.  [He  looks  at 
atalker  and   returns  to   her}.      These  are  very  clever. 
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saving.     Oh,  doctor,  1  married  him  jnst  to  help  him  to 
begin;  1  hod  money  enough  to  tide  him  over  the  hard 
years  at  the  beginning — -to  enable  him  to  folloi 
spiration   mitil   his   genius  was  recognized-      And   I 
useful  to  Iiim  OB  a  model:  his  drawings  of  me  sold  quite 
quieklj. 

RiDOKOH.     Have  70a  got  one? 

Mrb  Dubeoat    [producing  another"^      Only  this 
It  was  the  first. 

RiDGEON  [devouring  it  with  kit  eyet]      Thats 
derful  drawing.    Why  is  it  called  Jennifer? 

Mrs  DrsEDAT.     My  name  is  Jennifer. 

RiDGEON.     A  strange  name. 

Mrs  Dubedat.     Not    in    Cornwall,      I    am    Coi 
It's  only  what  you  call  Guinevere. 

RiDOEON   [repeating  the  name$  with  a  certain  pli 
tit  them]     Guinevere.     Jennifer.     [Looking  again  at  the 
drawing]     Yes;  it's  really  a  wonderful  drawing.    Excuse 
me;  but  may  I  aslc  is  it  for  sale?     I'll  buy  it, 

Mrs  Dubedat.  Oh,  take  it.  It's  my  own :  he  gave  it 
to  me.  Take  it.  Take  them  all.  Take  everything; 
osk  anything;  but  save  him.     You  can:  you  will:  you 

Hedfbnnt  [entering  with  eeerg  tign  of  alarm] 
Thcyve  just  telephoned  from  the  hospital  tliat  youre  to 
come  instantly — a  patient  on  the  point  of  dealJi.  The 
carriage  is  waiting. 

RiDOEON  [intoleranilyl  Oh,  nonsense:  get  ont. 
[Greatlif  annoyed]  What  do  you  mean  by  interrupting 
me  like  this? 

Reupenny.     But — - 

RiuGEON.     Chut!  cant  you  see  I'm  engaged?     Be  ol 

Redpenntf,  ben'ildered,  vanithet. 

Mbs  Dubedat  [ruing]     Doctor:  one  instant  only 
fore  you  go — 

RiDGKON.     Sit  down.     It's  nothing. 
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Mr9  DiTBEDAT.  But  the  patient.  He  said  he  wag 
dying. 

RuoEON.  Oh,  he's  dead  hy  this  time.  Never  mind. 
Sit  down. 

Mrs  Dubbdat  [sitting  down  and  breaking  rfonn] 
Oh,  yon  none  of  you  care.  Yon  see  people  die  every 
day. 

RiDOEON  [^pettlng  her]  Nonsense!  it's  nothing:  I  told 
him  to  come  in  and  say  that.  I  thought  I  should  want  to 
get  lid  of  you. 

Mhb  Dobedat  \>hocked  at  the  faUt'hood'\     Oh ! 

RiDQEON  [continKingl  Dont  look  so  bewildered: 
therca  nobody  dying. 

Mas  DuBEnAT.     My  husband  is. 

RiDOEON  [puling  himself  together]  Ah,  yes:  I  had 
forgotten  your  husband.  Mrs  Dubedat:  yon  are  asking 
ine  to  do  a  very  serious  thing? 

Mrs  Ditseoat.  I  am  asking  you  to  save  the  life  of  a 
great  man. 

RtnoBON.  You  are  asking  me  lo  kill  another  man  for 
bis  sake;  for  as  surely  ae  I  undertake  another  case,  I 
shall  have  to  hand  back  one  of  the  old  ones  to  the  ordi- 
nary treatment.  Well,  I  dont  shrink  from  that.  I  have 
had  to  do  it  before;  and  I  will  do  it  again  if  yon  can 
<n>nviiice  me  that  his  life  is  more  important  than  the 
worst  life  I  am  now  saving.  But  you  must  convince  me 
first 

Mrs  Dubedat.  He  made  those  drawings;  and  they 
are  not  the  beat — nothing  like  the  best;  only  I  did  not 
bring  the  really  best:  so  few  people  like  them.  He  ia 
twenty -three ;  hia  whole  life  is  before  hira.  Wont  you  let 
me  bring  him  to  you?  wont  you  speak  to  him?  wont  you 
«ee  for  yourself? 

RiiiOKoN.  Is  he  well  enough  to  come  to  a  dinner  at 
the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond? 

Mns  DuBXDAT.     Oh  yes.    Why? 
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RiDQEON.  I'll  tell  yoa,  I  om  infiting  all  my  old 
friends  to  a  dinner  to  celebrnte  my  knighthood — youve 
Been  about  it  in  the  papers,  havut  yon? 

Mrs  Dubedat.  Yes,  oh  yes.  That  was  how  I  found 
out  about  you. 

RiuoGON.  It  will  be  a  doctors'  dinner;  and  it  was  to 
have  been  a  bachelors'  dinner.  I'm  a  bachelor.  Now  if 
you  will  entertain  for  me,  and  bring  your  husband,  he 
will  meet  me;  and  be  will  meet  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  my  profession;  Sir  Patrick  Cullen,  Sir  Ralph 
Bloomfield  Bonington,  Cutler  Walpole,  and  others.  I 
can  put  the  case  to  them;  and  your  husband  will  have  to 
stand  or  fall  by  what  we  think  of  him.     Will  you  come? 

Mrs  Dubedat.  Yes,  of  course  I  will  come.  Oh, 
thank  you,  thank  you.  And  may  I  bring  some  of  his 
drawings — the  really  good  ones? 

RiuoEON.  Yea.  I  will  let  you  know  the  date  in  the 
course  of  to-mori-ow.    Leave  me  your  address, 

Mrs  DuaEDAT.  Thank  you  again  and  again.  Yon 
have  made  me  so  happy :  I  know  you  will  admire  him  and 
like  him.    This  is  my  address.     {_Ske  gives  Aim  ker  cord], 

RiuGEON.     Thank  you.     [He  ring*]. 

Mns  Dubedat  [embarrassed]  May  I— ia  there — 
should  I — I  mean- — \^ske  blushes  and  stops  in  coafutiimj^m 

RmoEON.     Whats  the  matter?  j| 

Mrs  Dubedat.     Your  fee  for  this  consultation?  ^ 

RiuoEON.  Oh,  I  forgot  that.  Shall  we  say  a  beauti- 
ful drawing  of  his  favorite  model  for  the  whole  treat- 
ment, ineluding  the  cure? 

M«8  Dubedat.  You  are  very  generous.  Thank  you. 
I  know  you  will  cure  him.     Good-bye. 

RiDOEON.  I  will.  Good-bye.  [Tftey  shake  hands]. 
By  the  way,  you  know,  dont  you,  that  tuberculosis  is 
catching.     You  take  every  precaution,  1  hope. 

Mhs  Dubedat.  1  am  not  likely  to  forget  it.  They 
treat  us  like  lepers  at  the  hotels. 
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Emmt  [at  the  door]  Well,  deary :  have  you  got  ronnd 
him? 

RiDOEON.  Yes.  Attend  to  the  door  and  hold  your 
tongue. 

Emmt.  Thats  a  good  boy.  [She  goes  out  with  Mn 
Duhedat], 

RiDOEON  [alone]  Consultation  free.  Cure  guaran*- 
^teed.    [He  heaves  a  great  WgA]. 


ACT    II 

After  dinner  on  Ike  lerraci  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Richmond.  Cloudlets  tummer  night;  nothing  ditturbt 
the  ttUlnen  except  from  time  to  time  the  long  trajectory 
of  a  dittant  train  and  the  measured  clucking  of  oart  com- 
ing up  from  the  Thames  in  the  vaUey  belorv.  The  dinner 
it  over;  and  three  of  the  eight  chairs  are  empty.  Sir 
Patrick,  nitk  his  back  la  the  view,  M  at  the  head  of  the 
tquare  table  teith  Ridgeon.  The  two  chairs  opposite 
them  are  empty.  On  their  right  come,  first,  a  vacant 
chair,  and  then  one  very  fully  occupied  by  B.  B.,  who 
baskt  blissfully  in  the  moonbeams.  On  their  left,  Schuts- 
maeher  and  Walpole.  The  entrance  to  the  hotel  u  on 
their  right,  behind  B.  B.  The  five  men  are  silently  en- 
joying their  coffee  and  cigarets,  full  of  food,  and  not  al- 
together void  of  mine. 

Mrs  Dabedat,  wrapped  up  for  departure,  comes  in. 
They  rise,  except  Sir  Patrick;  but  she  takes  one  of  the 
vacant  places  at  ike  foot  of  the  table,  next  B.  B.;  and 
they  tit  damn  again. 

Mrs  Dubedat  [as  the  enters]  Lonis  will  be  here  pres- 
ently. He  is  shewing  Dr  Blenkinsop  how  to  work  the 
telephone,  [She  sits.]  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  wc  have  to  go. 
It  seems  such  a  shame,  this  beautiful  uight.  And  we 
have  enjoyed  ourselves  so  much. 
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'  RtDGEON.  I  dont  believe  another  half-honr  would  do 
Mr  Dubedat  a  bit  of  harm. 

SiH  Patrick.  Come  now.  Colly,  come !  come !  none  of 
that.  You  take  jour  man  home,  Mrs  Dubedat;  and  get 
him  to  bed  before  eleven. 

B.  B.  Yea,  yes.  Bed  before  eleven.  Quite  tight, 
quite  right.  Sorry  to  lose  you,  my  dear  lady;  but  Sir 
Patrick's  orders  are  the  laws  of — er — of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Walpolb.     Let  me  take  you  home  in  my  motor. 

Sir  Patrick.  No.  You  ought  to  be  asliaoicd  of 
yourself,  Walpole.  Your  motor  will  take  Mr  and  Mrs 
Dubedat  to  the  station,  and  quite  far  enough  too  for  an 
open  carriage  at  night. 

Mrs  Dcbedat.     Oh,  I  am  sure  the  train  is  best. 

RiDOEoN.     Well,  Mrs  Dubedat,  we  have  had  a  most 


enjoyabit 
Walpole. 
B.  B. 
Mas  Di 


j  Most  enjoyable. 

}  Delightful.     Charmfaig.     Unforgettable. 
'   \_icilh  a  touch  of  ihg  anxietg]      What 
did  you  think  of  Louis?     Or  am  I  wrong  to  ask? 

RiDOXDN.  Wrong!  Why,  we  are  all  charmed  with 
him. 

Walpole.     Delighted. 

B.  B.  Most  happy  to  have  met  him.  A  privilege,  a 
real  privilege. 

Sir  Patrick  [grunlt] ! 

Mas  DtTBEDAT  [ijttickli/]  Sir  Patrick:  are  you  un- 
easy about  him? 

Sib  Patrick  [iliscreellg'\  I  admire  bia  drawings 
greatly,  maam. 

Mhs  Dubedat.     Yes;  but  I  meant — 

RtDOBON.  You  shall  go  away  quite  happy.  He's 
■worth  saving.     He  must  and  shall  be  saved. 

Mr*  Dubedat  rites  and  ga*pi  with  delight,  relief,  artd 
gratitude.  They  all  rise  except  Sir  Patrick  and  Schutz- 
macher,  tmd  come  reatturingly  to  her. 
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B.  B.     Certainly,  cer-tainly.  § 

Walpole.  Theres  no  real  difficulty,  if  only  yoa 
know  what  to  do. 

Mrb  Dcbedat.  Oh,  how  cau  I  ever  thank  yoa ! 
From  thia  night  I  can  begin  to  be  happy  at  last.  Yon 
dont  know  what  1  feel. 

She  sits  donm  in  tears.  They  crowd  about  her  to  con- 
sole her. 

B.  B.  My  dear  lady:  come  come!  come  come!  [very 
persuasivetif]    come  cume! 

Walpole,     Dont  mind  us.     Have  a  good  cry, 

RinoEON.  No:  dont  cry.  Vour  husband  had  better 
not  know  that  weve  been  talking  about  him. 

Mhb  Dubedat  Iquicklg  palling  herself  together'] 
No,  of  course  not.  Please  dont  mind  me.  \Vliat  a  glo- 
rious tiling  it  must  be  to  be  a  doctor!  [Thei/  laagh], 
Dont  laugh.  Vou  dont  know  what  youve  done  for  me. 
I  never  knew  until  now  liow  deadly  afraid  I  was — how 
I  had  come  to  dread  the  worst,  I  never  dared  let  myself 
know.     But  now  the  relief  has  eome:  now  I  know. 

Louis  Dubedat  comes  from  the  hotel,  in  his  overcoat, 
his  throat  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  He  it  a  slim  young  man 
of  2S,  physically  still  a  stripling,  and  pretty,  though  not 
effeminate.  He  has  turquoise  blue  eyes,  and  a  trick  of 
looking  you  straight  tit  the  face  tvith  them,  which,  com- 
bined with  a  frank  smile,  is  very  engaging.  Although 
he  is  all  nerves,  and  very  observant  and  quick  of  appre- 
hension, he  is  not  in  the  least  shy.  He  is  younger  than 
Jennifer;  but  he  patronises  her  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  doctors  do  not  put  him  out  in  the  least:  neither  Sir 
Patrick's  years  nor  Bloomfield  Bonington's  majesty  have 
the  smallest  apparent  effect  on  him:  he  is  as  natural  at  a 
cat:  he  moves  among  men  as  tnosl  men  move  among 
things,  though  he  is  intentionally  making  himself  agree- 
able to  them  on  this  Oceanian.  Like  all  people  who  can 
be  depended  on  to  take  care  of  Ihemielvet,  he  it  welcome 
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company;  and  his  artut't  power  of  appealing  to  the  im- 
agination gains  him  credit  for  all  sorts  of  qualities  and 
powers,  whether  he  possesses  them  or  not. 

Louis  [pulling  oji  his  gloves  behind  Ridgeon's  cAuir] 
Now,  Jinny-Gwiiiiiy:  llie  motor  baa  come  round. 

BiDOEON.  Why  do  you  let  him  spoil  your  beautiful 
name  like  th-it,  Mrs  Dubedat? 

Mrj  DtroBDAT.  Oh,  on  grand  occasions  I  am  Jen- 
nifer, 

B,  B.  You  are  a  bachelor:  yon  do  not  understand 
these  things,  Ridgcon.  Look  at  me  [They  loak\.  I 
also  have  two  names.  In  momenta  of  domestic  worry,  I 
am  simple  Rnlph.  When  the  sun  shines  in  the  home,  I 
am  Beedle-Deedle-Dumkins.  Such  is  married  life!  Mr 
Dubedat:  may  I  ask  you  to  do  rac  a  favor  before  you  go. 
Will  yon  sign  your  name  to  this  menu  card,  under  the 
sketch  you  have  made  of  me? 

Walpole.     Yes;  and  mine  too,  if  you  will  be  so  good. 

Louis.  Certainly.  [He  sits  damn  and  signs  the 
cards], 

Mrs  Dubbdat.  Wont  yon  sign  Dr  ScbutKmachcr's 
for  him,  Louis? 

Loots.  I  dont  think  Dr  Schutiraacher  is  pleased  with 
his  portrait.  I'll  tear  it  up.  [He  reaches  across  the  ta- 
ble for  Sckutzmacher's  menu  card,  and  is  about  to  tear  it. 
Sckutsmacher  makes  no  sign]. 

HtDOEoN.     No,  no:  if  Loony  doesnt  want  it,  I  do, 

Louis.  I'll  sign  it  for  you  with  pleasure.  [He  signs 
and  hands  it  to  Ridgeon],  Ive  just  been  making  a  little 
note  of  the  river  to-night:  it  will  work  up  into  sometlilng 
good  [ke  skews  a  pocket  sketch-book}.  I  think  I'll  call 
it  the  Silver  Danube. 

B.  B.     Ah,  charming,  charming. 

Walpolk.     Very  sweet.     Youre  a  nailer  at  pastel. 

Louis  coughs,  first  out  of  modesty,  then  from  tubercu- 
losU. 
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Sir  Patrick.  Now  then,  Mr  Dubedal:  youve 
enough  of  the  night  air.     Take  him  home,  maam. 

Mrs  Dubkdat.     Ves.     Come,  Louis. 

RiDOEON.  Never  fear.  Never  mind.  I'll  make 
cough  all  right. 

B.  B.  We  will  stimulate  the  phagocytes.  [IVilk  ten- 
der effmion,  ihaking  her  hand]  Good-nightj  Mrs  Dube- 
dot.     Good- night.     Good-night. 

Walpole.  If  the  phagocytes  fail,  come  to  me.  I'U 
put  you  right. 

Louis.  Good-night,  Sir  Patrick.  Happy  to  hare 
you. 

Sir  Patrick.     'Night  [half  a  gran*]. 

Mkh  DtisEDAT.     Good-night,  Sir  Patrick. 

Sir  Patrick,  Cover  yourself  well  up.  Dont 
your  lungs  are  made  of  iron  because  theyre  better 
his.     Good-night. 

Mrs  Dubedat.  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Notfainn 
hurts  me.     Good^night. 

Louii  goet  out  through  the  hotel  mithout  noticing 
Schutsmacher.  Mrs  Dubedat  heritalet,  then  botvt  to 
him.  Schutzmacher  rite*  and  botct  formally,  German 
fathion.  She  goet  out,  attended  by  Ridgeon.  The  rett 
resume  their  teati,  ruminating  or  tmaking  quietly, 

B.  B.  [karmonioutly]  Dee-lightful  couple !  Charm- 
ing woman  !  Gifted  lad !  Remarkable  talent !  Grace- 
ful outlines!  Perfect  evening!  Great  success!  Inter- 
esting case!  Glorious  night!  Exquisite  scenery!  Capi- 
tal dinner!  Stimulating  conversation!  Restful  outing! 
Good  wine!  Happy  ending!  Touching  gratitude  1 
Lucky  Ridgeon — 

RiuoEON    [returning]      Whats  that?     Calling 
B.?     [He  goet  back  to  hii  seat  next  Sir  Patrick], 

B,  B.     No,  no.     Only  congratulating  you  on 
successful    evening!      Enchanting    woman!      Thoron^, 
breeding!     Gentle  nature!     Refined — 
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Btenhituop  comes  from  the  hotel  and  takes  the  empty 
chair  next  Ridgeon. 

B1.KNKINB0P.  I'm  so  sorry  to  have  left  you  like  this, 
Ridgeon ;  but  it  was  a  telephone  message  from  the  police. 
Theyve  found  half  a  milknion  at  our  level  crossing  with 
a  prescription  of  mine  in  il^  pocket.  Wheres  Mr  Dubc- 
dat? 

RmGEON.     Gone. 

Blenkinbof  [ruing,  very  pale]     Gone! 

Ridgeon.     Just  this  moment — 

Blenkinsop.     Perhaps    I    could    overtake 
ruthet  into  the  hotel]. 

Walpole  [calling  after  him]     He's  in  the  motor,  1 
miles  off.     You  can — [giving  tl  up].     No  use. 

BrouEON,  Theyre  really  very  nice  people. 
I  was  afraid  the  husbnnd  would  turn  out  an  appalling 
bounder.  But  he's  almost  as  cliarming  in  his  way  as  she 
is  in  hers.  And  thercs  no  mistake  about  his  being  a 
genius.  It's  something  to  have  got  a  case  really  worth 
saving.  Somebody  else  will  have  to  go;  but  at  all  events 
H  will  be  easy  to  find  a  worse  man. 

Sir  Pathick.     How  do  you  know? 

HiDOEON.  Come  now,  Sir  Paddy,  no  growling.  Have 
something  more  to  drink. 

Sir  Patrick.     No,  thank  yon. 

Walpole,  Do  you  see  anything  wrong  with  Dube- 
dat,  B.  B.? 

B.  B,  Oh,  a  charming  young  fellow.  Besides,  after 
all,  what  eould  be  wrong  with  him?  Look  at  him. 
What  could  be  wrong  with  him? 

Stt*  Patrick.  There  are  two  things  that  can  be 
wrong  with  any  man.  One  of  them  is  a  cheque.  The 
other  is  a  woman.  Until  you  know  that  a  man's  sound 
on  these  two  points,  you  know  nothing  about  him, 

B,  B.     Ah,  cynic,  cynic! 

Wai-pole,     He's  all  right  as  to  the  cheque,  for  a  while 
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at  all  events.  He  talked  to  me  quite  frankly  before  din- 
ner aa  to  the  pressure  of  money  difficulties  on  an  artist. 
He  says  he  hns  no  vices  and  is  very  economical,  but  that 
tJicrea  one  extravagance  he  cant  afford  and  yet  cant  re- 
sist; and  that  is  dressing  his  wife  prettily.  So  I  said, 
bang  plump  out,  "  Let  me  lend  you  twenty  pounds,  and 
pay  me  when  your  ship  comes  home."  He  was  really 
very  nice  about  it.  He  took  it  like  a  man;  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  sec  how  happy  it  made  him,  poor  chap. 

B.  B.  [^n'ho  hag  lUlened  to  JValpole  milk  growing  per- 
iurhalion\     But — but — but — when  was  this,  may  I  askf 

Wai-pole.     When  I  joined  you  that  time  down  by  tb^ 


B.  B.  But,  my  dear  Walpole,  he  had  just  borroi 
ten  pounds  from  me. 

Walpole.     What! 

Sir  Patrick   [grun(*] 

B.  B.  [indvlgenlly]  Well,  well,  it  was  really  hai 
borrowing;  for  he  said  heaven  only  knew  when  he  col 
pay  mc.  I  couldnt  refuse.  It  appears  that  Mrs  Dnl 
dnt  has  taken  a  sort  of  fancy  to  me— 

Walpole  [quiekl^i]      No;  it  was  to  me. 

B.  B.  Certainly  not.  Your  name  was 
tioned  between  us.  He  is  so  wrapped  up 
that  he  hns  to  leave  her  a  good  deal  alone; 
innocent  young  fellow- — hi 


id  the  poor 

position  or  how  busy  I  am — actually  wanted  me  to  call. 

occasionallv  and  talk  to  her.  ■ 

Walpole.     E^ctly  what  he  said  to  me!  fl 

B.   B.     Pooh !      Pooh  pooh !     Really,   I  must  say.        * 

[Much  diiturbed,  he  rites  and  goet  up  to  the  balustrade, 

eontemplaiing  the  landscape  vexedly'\. 

Walpole.     Look  here,  Ridgeon !  tliis  is  beginning  to 
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RiuGEoN.     Well,  did  you  catcli  liiiu? 

Blenkimbop.  No.  Excuse  uiy  running;  away  like 
tluit.  \_IIe  ailt  tlotvn  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  next  Bloom- 
"field  Botiingion'a  chair]. 

Walpolk.     Anything  the  matter? 

Blbn'kin'sop.  Oh  no.  A  trifle — sometbing  ridiculous. 
It  cant  be  helped.     Never  mind. 

RiDOEON.     Was  it  anything  about  Dubedat? 

Blenkinsop  [almoat  breaking  tlonm]  I  ought  to  keep 
h  to  myself,  I  know.  I  cant  tell  you,  Ridgcon,  bow 
ashamed  I  am  of  dragging  my  miserable  poverty  to  your 
dinner  after  all  your  kindnesa,  Jt'a  not  tliat  you  wont 
ask  me  again;  bat  it's  so  humiliating.  And  I  did  so  look 
forward  to  one  evening  in  my  dress  clothua  (theyrc  still 
presentable,  you  see)  with  all  ray  troubles  left  behind, 
just  like  old  times. 

BiDDEON'.     But  what  has  happened? 

Blenkimsop.  Ob,  nothing.  It's  too  ridiculous.  I 
bftd  just  scraped  up  four  shillings  for  this  little  outing; 
and  it  cost  me  one-and- four  pence  to  get  here.  Well, 
Dubedat  asked  me  to  lend  him  half-a-crown  to  tip  the 
chambermaid  of  the  room  his  wife  left  her  wraps  in,  and 
for  the  cloakroom.  He  said  he  only  wanted  it  for  five 
minutes,  as  she  had  bis  pnrse.  So  of  course  1  lent  it  to 
hira.  And  he's  forgotten  to  pay  me,  I've  just  tuppence 
to  get  back  with. 

RiDBEON.     Oh,  never  mind  that — 

Bles'kiksop  [tlopping  him  reiolutetg]  No;  I  know 
what  youre  going  to  say ;  but  I  wont  take  it.  Ive  never 
borrowed  a  penny;  and  I  never  will.  Ive  nothing  left 
but  my  friends;  and  I  wont  sell  them.  If  none  of  you 
were  to  be  able  to  meet  me  without  being  afraid  that  my 
civility  was  leading  up  to  the  loan  of  five  shillings,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  every  tiling  for  me.  I'll  take  your 
old  clothes,  Colly,  sooner  than  disgrace  you  by  talking  to 
jm  in  the  street  in  my  own ;  but  I  wont  borrow  money. 
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I'll  train  it  as  far  as  the  tvopence  vill  take  mc;  and  I'D 
tramp  the  rest. 

Waxpole.  YouU  do  the  whole  distance  in  m^  motor. 
[They  are  all  greatly  relieved;  and  Walpole  hattent  to 
get  atvay  from  the  painful  tubject  by  adding]  Did  he 
get  anything  out  of  you,  Mr  Schutzmacher  ? 

ScHUTZMiCHKH  [shake*  hi*  head  in  a  matt  exprettive 
negative], 

Walpole,     You  didnt  appreciate  his  drawing,  I  think. 

ScHUTZMACHER.  Oh  yes  I  did.  I  should  have  liked 
very  much  to  have  kept  the  sketch  and  got  it  autographed. 

B.  B.     But  why  didnt  you? 

ScHUTZM&cHER.  Well,  the  fact  is,  when  I  joined 
Dubcdal  after  liia  conversation  with  Mr  Walpole,  he  said 
the  JewH  were  the  only  people  who  knew  anything  about 
art,  and  that  though  he  had  to  put  up  with  your  Philis- 
tine twaddle,  as  he  called  it,  it  was  what  J  said  about  the 
drawings  that  really  pleased  him.  He  also  said  that  his 
I  greatly  struck  with  my  knowledge,  and  that 


she  always 
him  £50  I 


the 


Walpolb 
Blenxinsop 
Sir  Patrick 


:d  Jews.    Then  he  asked  me  to  advance 
:urity  of  the  drawings. 

)No,  no.  PosiUvely!  Seri- 
ously! m 
What!  Another  fifty!  ^M 
Think  of  that!  ■ 
[gTund]  !  ^ 
" '              I  couldnt  lend  money  to 


ScHUTZMACHKH.       0 

a  stranger  like  that. 

B.  B.  1  envy  yon  the  power  to  say  No,  Mr  Schote- 
maeher.  Of  course,  I  knew  I  oughtnt  to  lend  money  to 
a  young  fellow  in  that  way;  but  I  simply  hadnt  the  nerve 
to  refuse,     I  couldnt  very  well,  you  know,  could  I  ? 

ScHL-TznAcHKR.  I  dont  understand  that.  /  felt  that 
I  couldnt  very  well  lend  it 


Wa 


■OLB.     What  did  he 


ScHUTZHAcuca.     Well,  he  made  a  very  nncalled-fa 
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KDHBrk  ftboat  a  Jew  not  understanding  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman.  I  must  say  you  Gentiles  are  very  hard  to 
please.  Vou  say  we  are  no  gentlemen  when  we  lend 
money;  and  when  we  refuse  to  lend  it  you  say  just  the 
same.  I  didnt  mean  to  hehave  hadly.  As  I  told 
him,  t  might  have  lent  it  to  him  if  he  bad  been  a  Jew 
himself. 

Sir  Patrick  [mith  a  grunt]  And  what  did  he  say  to 
that? 

ScHUTZHACHER.  Oh,  be  began  trying  to  persuade  me 
that  be  was  one  of  the  chosen  people — that  his  artistic 
faculty  shewed  it,  and  that  his  name  was  as  foreign  as 
my  own.  He  said  he  didnt  really  want  X50 ;  that  he  was 
only  joking;  that  all  be  wanted  was  a  couple  of  sov- 
ereigns. 

B.  B.  No,  no,  Mr  Scbutamacher,  You  invented  that 
last  touch.     Seriously,  now? 

ScHCTZMACHBR.  No.  You  Cant  improve  on  Nature 
in  telling  stories  about  gentlemen  like  Kir  Dubedat. 

Blzmkinsop.  Yon  certainly  do  stand  hy  one  another, 
you  chosen  people,  Mr  Schutzmacher. 

ScHUTZMACHER.  Not  at  all.  Personally,  I  like  Eng- 
lishmen better  than  Jews,  and  always  associate  with 
them.  Thats  only  natural,  because,  as  I  am  a  Jew,  theres 
nothing  interesting  in  a  Jew  to  me,  whereas  there  is  al- 
ways something  interesting  and  foreign  in  an  English- 
mnn.  But  in  money  matters  it's  quite  different.  Yoa 
gee,  when  an  Englishman  borrows,  all  he  knows  or  cares 
is  that  he  wants  money;  and  he'll  sign  anything  to  get  it, 
without  in  the  least  understanding  it,  or  intending  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  if  it  turns  out  badly  for  him.  In 
fact,  be  thinks  you  a  cad  if  you  ask  him  to  carry  it  oiit 
onder  such  circumstances.  Just  like  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  you  know.  But  if  a  Jew  makes  an  agreement,  he 
means  to  keep  it  and  expects  you  to  keep  it.  If  he  wants 
money  for  a  time,  be  borrows  it  and  knows  be  must  pay 
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If  be  knows  lie  cant  pay,  he 
3  say  that 


it  at  the  end  of  the  time- 
begs  it  as  a  gift. 

RiDGEON.     Come,   Loony !   do  you 
Jews  are  never  rogues  and  tbievcs? 

ScnuTZMACHER.  Oh,  not  at  all.  But  I  was  not  telfc- 
ing  of  criminals-  I  was  comparing  honest  Englishmen 
with  honest  Jews. 

One  of  the  hotel  jnaidt,  a  pretti/,  fair-haired  tvoman  of 
about  25,  comeM  from  Ike  hotel,  rather  furlivelg, 
accotl»  Ridgeon. 

The  Maid.     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — 

RiDOEON.     £h  ? 

The    Maid.     I   beg  pardon,  sir.     It's  not  nbnut 
hotel.    I'm  not  allowed  to  be  on  the  terrace;  and  I  should 
be  discharged  if  I  were  seen  speitking  to  you,  unless  yoa 
were  kind  enough  to  say  you  called  me  to  ask  wheUier 
the  motor  has  come  back  from  the  station  yet. 

Walpole.      Has  itF 

The  MAin.     Yes,  sir. 

RiDQEON.     Well,  what  do  you  want? 

The  Maid.  Would  you  mind,  sir,  giving  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  gentleman  that  was  with  you  at  dinner? 

Hidgeon  [sharply]  Yes,  of  course  I  should  mind 
very  much.     You  have  no  right  to  ask, 

'The  j^Iaid.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it  looks  like  that.  But 
what  am  I  to  do? 

Sir  Patrick,     Whats  the  matter  with  you? 

The  Maid.     Nothing,  sir.     I  want  the  address: 
all. 

B.  B.     You  mean  the  young  gentleman? 

The  Maid.  Yes,  sir:  that  went  to  caUh  the  ti^n 
with  the  woman  be  brought  with  him. 

Ridgeon.     The  woman!    Do  you  mean  the  lady  who 
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dined  here?  the  gentler 


rife? 


wife.     I'm  bis  wife. 


Dont  believe  them,  sir.     She  cant  be  1 
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B.B. 

Walpole 

Thb  Mai 

iimrriage  lines 


[in  omased  Temonttrance'\    My  good  girl  I 

YoTi  his  wife! 

What!  whats  that?     Oh,  this  is  getting 

perfectly  fascinating,  Bidgcon. 
I   could   run   upstairs   and  gel   you  ray 
in  a  minute,  sir,  if  you  doubt  my  word. 
He's  Mr  Lonia  Dubedut,  isnt  he? 

Ridge  ON.     Yes. 

The  Maid.  Well,  sir,  you  may  believe  me  or  not;  but 
I'm  the  lawful  Mrs  Dubedal. 

SiH  Patrick.  And  why  arot  you  living  with  your 
husband? 

The  Maid.  We  couldnt  afford  it,  sir.  I  had  thirty 
pounds  saved;  and  wc  spent  it  nil  on  our  honeymoon  in 
three  weeks,  and  a  lot  more  thnt  hu  borrowed.  Then  I 
had  to  go  baeic  into  service,  nnd  he  went  to  London  to 
gel  work  at  his  drawing;  and  he  never  wrote  me  a  line 
or  sent  me  an  address.  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  him 
again  until  I  caught  sight  of  him  from  the  window  going 
oS  in  the  motor  with  that  woman. 

Sib  Patrick.     Well,  thats  two  wives  to  start  with. 

B.  B.  Now  upon  my  soul  I  dont  want  to  be  uachari- 
table;  but  really  I'm  beginning  to  suspect  that  our  young 
friend  is  rather  cureless. 

Sia  Patrick.  Beginning  to  think !  How  long  will  it 
take  you,  man,  to  find  out  that  he's  a  damned  young 
blackguard  ? 

Blbnkinsop.  Oh,  thats  severe,  Sir  Patrick,  very  Be- 
vere.  Of  course  it's  bigamy ;  but  still  he's  very  young; 
and  she's  very  pretty.  Mr  Walpole:  may  I  spunge  on 
you  for  another  of  those  nice  cigarets  of  yours  ?  [Ht 
changer  hit  leat  for  the  one  next  IFalpole]. 

Walpole.  Certainly,  [He  feels  in  his  pockettl. 
Oh  bother!  Where — ?  [Suddenli/ remembering]  I  say: 
I  recollect  now;  I  passed  my  cigaret  case  to  Dubedat  and 
he  didnt  return  it.     It  was  a  gold  one. 
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Tkk  Maid.  He  didnt  mean  aoj  harm:  he  never  thinks 
about  things  like  that,  sir.  I'll  get  it  back  for  you,  sir, 
if  youll  tell  me  where  to  find  him. 

RiDOEDN.  What  am  I  to  do?  Shall  I  give  her  the 
address  or  not? 

Sir  Patrick.  Give  her  your  own  address;  and  then 
we'll  sec.  [To  the  matij]  Youll  have  to  be  content  with 
that  for  the  present,  my  girL  [Ridgeon  givet  her  hit 
card],    Whata  your  name? 

The  Maid.     Minnie  Tinwell,  sir. 

Sir  Patrick.  Well,  you  write  him  a  letter  to  care  ot 
this  geutlcmon ;  and  it  will  be  sent  on.  Now  be  off  with 
you. 

Thz  Maid.  Thank  yon,  sir.  I'm  sure  you  wouldnt 
see  me  wronged.  Thank  you  all,  gentlemen;  and  excuse 
the  liberty. 

She  goet  into  the  hotel.     They  natch  her  in  lilence. 

RiDOEON  [n'hen  ike  is  gone]  Do  you  realize,  you 
chaps,  that  we  have  promised  Mrs  Dubedat  to  save  this, 
fellow's  life? 

Blenkinsop.     WhnU  the  matter  with  him? 

RiDOEON.     Tuberculosis. 

Blenkinsop  [intereated]     And  can  you  cure  that? 

RiDOEON.     I  believe  so. 

Blenkinbop.     Then  I  wish  youd  cure  me.     My 
lung  is  touched,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 


ElDOEON 

What!     your     lung     ia 
going! 

B.  B. 

My  dear  Blenkinsop,  what 

do  you  teU  me?    [fuU 

.       i'dl       . 

of  concern  for  Blenk- 

together] 

iniop,    he   comet    back 
from  the  baluitrade]. 

Sir  Patrick 
WAtPom 

Eh?     Eh?  whats  that? 
Hullo!    you    muslnt    ne- 

glect this,  you  know. 

:  this 
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BleNkinbop  [putting  kit  fngeri  in  hit  «iinr]  No,  no: 
it's  no  use.  I  know  what  youre  going  to  say:  Ive  said  it 
often  to  others.  I  cant  afford  to  take  care  of  myself;  ajid 
theres  an  end  of  it.  If  a  fortnight's  holiday  would  save 
my  life,  I'd  have  to  die,  I  shall  get  on  as  others  have 
to  get  on.  We  cant  all  go  to  St  Morita  or  to  Egypt,  you 
know,  Sir  Ralph.     Dont  talk  about  it. 

Embarratsed  tilence. 

Sir  Patrick  [grunt*  and  looki  hard  at  Ridgeon]  ! 

ScHUTZMACHER  [toolti7ig  at  hit  watch  and  riting^ 
I  must  go.  It's  been  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
Colly.  You  might  let  roe  have  my  portrait  if  you  dont 
mind.  I'll  send  Mr  Dubedat  that  couple  of  sovereigns 
for  it. 

RtDOEON  [giving  him  the  menu  card]  Oh  dont  do 
thai.  Loony.     1  don't  think  he'd  like  that 

ScuuTZMACKER.  Well,  of  course  I  shant  if  you  feel 
that  way  about  it.  But  I  dont  think  you  understnnd 
DnbcdaL  However,  perhaps  thats  because  I'm  a  Jew. 
Good-night,  Dr  filenkinsop  [ihaking  hands]. 

Blenkinbop.     Good-night,  sir — I  mean — Good-night. 

ScMUTZMACHER  [ivacing  hit  hand  to  the  rett]  Good- 
night, everybody, 

WAiPoi-a        1 

S«  Patrick   [  Good-night. 

RlDOEON  J 

B.  B.  repeal!  the  lalutatiov,  leveral  limes,  in  varied 
mutical  tone*.     Schutamacher  goes  out. 

Sm  Patrick.  It's  time  for  us  all  to  move,  [He  rites 
and  eomei  between  Blenkintop  and  Walpole.  Ridgeon 
alto  me«].  Mr  Walpole:  take  Blenkinsop  home:  he's 
had  enough  of  the  open  air  cure  for  to-night.  Hare 
you  a  thick  overcoat  to  wear  in  the  motor,  Dr  Blenkin- 
sop? 

BLENKmsoF.     Oh,  theyll  give  me  some  brown  paper 
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in  the  hotel;  and  a  few  thicknesses  of  biown  paper  across 
the  chest  are  better  than  sny  fur  coat. 

Walpolk.  Well,  come  along.  Good-night,  Colly. 
Youre  coming  with  us,  arnt  you,  B.  B.  ? 

B.  B.  Yes:  I'm  coming.  [Walpole  and  Blenkiniop 
go  into  the  hotel].  Good-night,  my  dear  Ridgeon  [thak- 
ing  hands  affectionalelg].  Dont  let  us  lose  sight  of  your 
interesting  patient  and  liia  very  charming  wife.  We  must 
not  judge  him  too  hastily,  you  know.  [With  unction] 
Gooooooood-night,  Paddy.  Bless  you,  dear  old  chap. 
[Sir  Patrick  titteri  a  formidable  grunt.  B.  B.  Inugiu  and 
fatt  him  indulgently  on  the  thaulder\  Good-night. 
Good-night  Good-night  Good-night.  [//*  good-nightt 
himtelf  into  the  hotel]. 

The  others  have  meanwhile  gone  without  ceremony, 
Ridgeon  and  Sir  Patrick  are  left  alone  together.  Rid- 
geon, deep  in  thought,  comet  down  to  Sir  Patrick. 

Sm  Patrick,  Well,  Mr  Savior  of  Lives:  which  is  it 
to  be.^  that  honest  decent  man  Blenkinsop,  or  that  rotten 
blaekguard  of  an  artist,  eh? 

Ridgeon.  It's  not  an  easy  case  to  judge,  is  it? 
Blenkinaop's  an  honest  decent  man;  but  is  he  any  osc? 
Dubedat's  a  rotten  blackguard ;  but  he's  a  genuine  source 
of  pretty  and  pleasant  and  good  things. 

Sm  Patrick.  What  will  he  be  a  source  of  for 
that  poor  innocent  wife  of  his,  when  she  finds  him 
out? 

HtDOEON.     Thata  true.     Her  life  will  be  a  hell. 

Sm  Patrick.  And  tell  me  this.  Suppose  you  had 
this  choice  pot  before  you:  either  to  go  through  life  ond 
find  all  the  pictures  bad  but  all  the  men  and  women 
good,  or  to  go  through  life  and  find  all  the  pictures  good 
and  all  the  men  and  women  rotten.  Which  would  you 
choose? 

RiDOKON.  Thata  a  devilishly  difficult  question,  Paddy. 
The  pictures  are  so  agreeable,  and  the  good  people  so 
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if  Blenkinsop  could 


mpler  still  if  Dubedat 
The  world  isnt  going 


ibfenially  disagreeable  and  mischievous,  that  I  really 
CBDt  undertAke  to  say  offhand  which  I  should  prefer  to 
do  without. 

Sib  Patbick,  Come  come!  none  of  your  cleverness 
with  me:  I'm  too  old  for  it.  Blenkinsop  isnt  that  sort 
of  good  man;  and  you  know  it. 

RiDGBON.     It  would  be  simplei 
paint  Dubcdat's  pictures. 

Sir  Patrick.     It  would  be  ( 
had  some  of  Blenkinsop 'a  honesty. 

to  be  made  simple  for  you,  my  lad:  you  must  take  it  as 
it  is.  Youve  to  hold  the  scales  between  Blenkinsop  and 
Oubedat     Hold  them  fnirly, 

RiDGEON.  Well,  I'll  be  ns  fair  ns  I  can.  I'll  put  into 
one  scale  ail  the  pounds  Dubedat  hns  borrowed,  and  into 
tlie  other  all  the  half-crowns  thut  Blenkinsop  liasnt  bor- 

SiR  Patrick.  And  youll  take  out  of  Dubedat's  scale 
all  the  faith  he  has  destroyed  and  the  liouor  he  hiis  lost, 
and  yuull  put  into  Btenkinsop's  scale  all  the  faith  he  has 
justified  and  the  honor  he  has  created. 

RiDGEON.  Come  come,  Paddy !  none  of  your  claptrap 
with  me:  I'm  too  sceptical  for  it.  I'm  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  the  world  wouldnt  be  a  better  world  if  every- 
body behaved  as  Dubedat  docs  than  it  is  now  that  every- 
body behaves  as  Blenkinsop  does. 

Sir  Patrick.  Then  why  dont  you  behave  os  Dube- 
dat does  ? 

RiDBEON.  Ah,  that  beats  me.  Thnts  the  cxperiraent'il 
test.  Still,  it's  a  dilemma.  It's  a  dilemma.  You  see 
theres  a  complication  we  ha™t  mentioned, 

Sut  Patrick.     WTiats  that? 

RiDBEON.  Well,  if  1  let  Blenkinsop  die,  at  least  no- 
body can  say  I  did  it  because  I  wanted  to  marry  his 
widow. 

Sm  pATtiicK.     Eb?    Whats  that? 
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BiDOEON.  Now  if  I  let  Dubedat  die,  I'll  marry  hia 
widow, 

SiK  Patrick.     Perhaps  she  wont  have  you,  you  know. 

BiuoEoN  [with  a  telf-attured  Mhake  of  the  head]  I've 
a  pretty  good  flair  for  that  sort  of  thing.  1  know  when 
a  woman  is  interested  in  me.     She  is. 

Sir  Patrick.  Well,  sometimes  a  man  knows  best; 
and  sometimes  he  knows  worst.  Youd  much  better  cure 
them  both. 

RmoEON,  I  cant.  I'm  at  my  limit.  I  can  sqaeese  in 
one  more  ease,  but  not  two.     I  must  choose. 

Sir  Patrick.  Well,  you  must  choose  as  if  she  didnt 
exist:  tliats  clear. 

BiDGKON.  Is  that  clear  to  you?  Mind:  it's  not  clear 
to  me.     She  troubles  my  judgment. 

Sir  Patrick.  To  me,  it's  a  plain  choice  between  a 
man  and  a  lot  of  pictures. 

RiDcBON.  It's  easier  to  replace  a  dead  man  than  a 
good  picture. 

Sib  Patrick,  Colly:  when  yon  live  in  an  age  that 
runs  to  pictures  and  statues  and  plays  and  brasa  bands 
because  its  men  and  women  arc  not  good  enough  to  com- 
fort its  poor  aching  soul,  you  should  thank  Providence 
ttiat  you  belong  to  a  profession  which  is  a  high  and  great 
profession  becaose  its  business  is  to  heal  and  mend  men 
and  women. 

fiiDOEON.  In  short,  as  a  member  of  a  high  and  great 
profession,  I'm  to  kill  my  patient 

Sir  Patrick.  Dont  talk  wicked  nonsense.  Yon  cant 
kill  him.     But  you  ean  leave  him  in  other  hands, 

BiDOEON.  In  B,  B.'s,  for  instance;  eh?  [looking  at 
him   tignificantlt/] . 

Sir  Patrick  [demureli/  facing  kit  look]  Sir  Ralph 
Bloomfield  Bonington  is  a  very  eminent  physician  ~ ' 

EiDOEON.     He  is. 

Sir  Patrick.     I'm  going  for  my  hat. 
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Ridgeon  itrika  the  hell  om  Sir  Patricic  maket  for  the 
hoteL    A  waiter  comet. 

Ridgeon  [to  the  waiter^     My  bill^  please. 
Waiter.     Yes^  sir. 
He  goe$  for  U. 


ACT    III 

In  Dubedat'a  itud'to.  Viewed  from  the  large  mindom 
the  outer  door  it  in  the  wall  on  the  left  at  tke  near  end. 
The  door  leading  to  the  inner  roomt  is  in  the  oppotite 
wall,  at  the  far  end.  The  facing  wall  hat  neither  mindono 
nor  door.  The  plaster  on  all  the  walla  is  uncovered  and 
vndecorated.  except  bff  scrawlings  of  charcoal  tketchea 
and  viemoranda.  There  is  a  atudto  throne  {a  chair  on  a 
dais)  a  little  to  the  left,  opposite  the  inner  door,  and  an 
eetel  to  the  right,  opposite  the  outer  door,  with  a  dilapi- 
dated chair  at  it.  Near  the  easel  and  against  the  wall  is 
a  bare  wooden  table  with  bottles  and  jars  of  oil  and  me- 
dium, paint-smudged  rags,  tubes  of  color,  brushes,  char- 
coal, a  small  lay  figure,  a  kettle  and  spirit-lamp,  and 
other  odds  and  ends.  By  the  table  is  a  sofa.  Uttered  with 
dran'ing  blocks,  sketch-books,  loose  sheets  of  paper,  neitt- 
papers,  books,  and  more  smudged  rags.  Next  the  outer 
door  is  an  umbrella  and  hat  stand,  occupied  partly  bg 
Louis'  hats  and  cloak  and  muffler,  and  partly  by  odd* 
and  ends  of  costumes.  There  is  an  old  piano  stool  on  the 
near  side  of  this  door.  In  the  comer  near  the  inner  door 
is  a  Utile  tea-table.  A  lag  figure,  in  a  cardinal's  robe  and 
hat,  with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand  and  a  scythe  slang 
on  its  back,  smiles  with  inane  malice  at  Louis,  who,  in 
a  milkman's  smock  much  smudged  with  colors,  is  painting 
a  piece  of  brocade  which  he  has  draped  about  hit  wife. 
She  is  sitting  on  the  throne,  not  interested  in  the  paint- 
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ing,  and  appealing  to  him  very  i 
matter. 


ixiauilg  about  another 


MlU   DUBKDAT. 

Loci!  [putting  I 
and  fare  and  ansipi 
tnj  darling. 

Mrs  Dvbedat. 


Promise, 

>n  a  touch  of  paint  mith  notable  §kill 
ring  guite  perfunctorily]       I  promise, 

Wben  you  want  money,  you  will  al- 


I 
I 


Locis.  But  it's  so  sordid,  deoreat.  I  hate  money.  I 
cant  keep  always  bothering  you  for  money,  money, 
money.  Thats  what  ilrivea  me  sometiraca  to  aak.  other 
people,  though  I  hate  doing  it. 

Mrs  Dubedat.  It  is  far  better  to  ask  me,  dear.  It 
gives  people  a  wrong  idea  of  you. 

Louis.  But  I  want  to  spare  your  little  fortune,  and 
raise  money  on  my  own  work.  Dont  be  unhappy,  love: 
I  can  easily  earn  enough  to  pay  it  alt  back.  I  shiiil  have 
a  one-man-show  next  season;  and  then  there  will  be  no 
more  money  troubles.  [Pulling  don<n  hit  palette] 
There!  I  mustnt  do  any  more  on  tliat  until  it's  bone-dry; 
80  yoa  may  come  down. 

Mrs  Dubedat  [throning  off  the  drapery  a*  the  itepi 
down,  and  revealing  a  plain  frock  of  tussore  tilli] 
But  you  have  promised,  remember,  seriously  and  faith- 
folly,  never  to  borrow  again  until  you  have  first  asked 
me. 

LoDU.  Seriously  and  faithfully.  [Embracing  her] 
Ah,  my  love,  how  right  you  are!  how  much  it  means  to 
me  to  have  you  by  me  to  guard  me  against  living  too 
much  in  the  skies.  On  my  solemn  oath,  from  this  moment 
forth  I  will  never  borrow  another  penny. 

Mrs  D0BKDAT  [delighted]  Ah,  thats  right.  Docs  bis 
wicked  worrying  wife  torment  him  and  drag  him  down 
from  the  elouds.  [She  kisses  him].  And  now,  dear, 
wont  you  finish  those  drawings  for  Maeleun? 
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Louts.  Oh,  they  dont  matter.  Ive  got  nenrly  all  the 
money  from  him  in  advance. 

Mas  DuBEDAT.  But,  dearest,  that  is  just  the  reason 
why  you  should  finish  them.  He  asked  me  the  other  day 
whether  you  really  intended  to  finish  them. 

Louis.  Confound  hia  impudence!  What  the  devil 
does  he  take  me  for.^  Now  that  just  destroys  all  my  in- 
terest in  the  heastly  job.  Ive  a  good  mind  to  throw  ap 
the  commission,  and  pay  htm  back  hia  money. 

Mrs  Ddbedat.  We  cant  afford  that,  dear.  Yon  had 
better  finish  the  drawings  and  have  done  with  them.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  accept  money  in  advance. 

Louts.     But  how  are  we  to  live? 

Mbs  Dubedat.  Well,  Louis,  it  is  getting  hard  enoagh 
as  it  is,  now  that  they  are  all  refusing  to  pay  except  on 
delivery. 

Louis.     Damn   those  fellows !  they  think  of  ni 
and  care  for  nothing  but  their  wretched  money. 

Mrs  Dubedat.  SUll,  if  they  pay  us,  they  ought  I©' 
have  what  they  pay  for. 

Louis  [coaxing]  There  now:  thats  enough  lectnring 
for  to-day.     Ive  promised  to  be  good,  havnt  I? 

Mrs  Dubedat  [putting  her  amu  round  hit  neck] 
You  know  that  I  hate  lecturing,  and  that  I  dont  tor  a 
moment  misunderstand  you,  dear,  dont  you? 

Louis  [fondly]  I  know.  I  know.  I'm  a  wretch; 
and  youre  an  angel.  Oh,  if  only  I  were  strong  enongh 
to  work  steadily,  I'd  make  my  darling's  house  a  temple, 
and  her  shrine  a  chapel  more  beautiful  than  was  ever  im- 
agined. I  cant  pass  the  shops  without  wrestling  with 
the  temptation  to  go  in  and  order  all  the  really  good 
things  Uiey  have  for  you. 

Mrs  Dubedat.  I  want  nothing  but  you,  dear.  [She 
give*  him  a  carett,  to  rvhich  he  retpond*  to  paitionalely 
that  the  ditengaget  herielf].  There!  be  good  now;  re- 
member that  the  doctors  are  coming  this  morning.    Imt 


ept  on 
lothliUj^^ri 
(cht  to^^ 
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it  extraordinarily  kind  of  them,  Louis,  to  insist  on  com' 
ing?  all  of  them,  to  consult  about  you? 

LoDU  [^cootlt/]  Oh,  I  daresny  they  think  it  will  be  a 
featlier  in  their  cap  to  cure  a  rising  artist.  They  wouldnt 
come  if  it  didnt  amuse  them,  anyhow.  [Somfone  knock* 
at  the  door].     I  say:  it's  not  time  yet,  is  it? 

Mrs  DiTDEBAT.     No,  not  quite  yet. 

Louis  [^opening  the  door  and  finding  Ridgeon  there] 
Hello,  itidgcon.     Delighted  to  see  you.     Come  in, 

Mrs  Dudebat  [shaking  handt]  It's  ao  good  of  you 
o  come,  doctor. 

Louis.  Excuse  this  place,  wont  you?  It's  only  a 
itudio,  you  know;  theres  no  real  convenience  for  living 
here.     But  we  pig  along  somehow,  thanks  to  Jennifer. 

Mrs  DifuEDAT.  Now  I'll  run  away.  Perhaps  later 
on,  when  youre  finished  with  Louis,  1  may  come  in  and 
hear  the  verdict.  [Ridgeon  boici  rather  comlrainedlif]. 
Would  yon  rather  I  didnt? 

RtDOEON.     Not  at  all.     Not  at  aU. 

Mrt  Dubedal  lookt  at  him,  a  Utile  puezled  by  hit  for- 
mal manner;  then  goes  into  the  inner  room. 

Louis  [flippantly  ]  I  say :  dont  look  so  grave.  Theres 
nothing  awful  going  to  happen,  is  there  ? 

BinoEON.     No. 

Louis.  Thais  all  right.  Poor  Jennifer  has  been  look- 
ing forward  to  your  visit  more  than  you  can  imagine. 
Shes  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you,  Ridgeon.  The  poor  girl 
has  nobody  to  talk  to:  I'm  always  pointing.  [Taking  up 
a  tketch]     Theres  a  little  sketch  1  made  of  her  yesterday. 

Ridgeon.  She  shewed  it  to  mc  a  fortnight  ago  when 
she  first  called  on  me. 

Loris  [quite  unabathed]  Oh!  did  she?  Good  Lord! 
how  time  does  fly!  I  could  have  sworn  I'd  only  just  fin- 
ished it.  It's  hard  for  her  here,  seeing  me  piling  up 
drawings  and  nothing  coming  in  for  them.  Of  course  I 
aholl  sell  them  next  year  fast  enough,  after  my  one-man- 
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show;  but  while  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves.  I  hate 
to  have  her  coming  to  me  for  money,  and  having  none 
to  give  her.     But  what  con  I  do? 

RiDOEON.  I  understood  that  Mrs  Dubedat  had  some 
property  of  her  own. 

Louis.  Oh  yes,  a  little;  but  how  coutd  a  man  with 
any  decency  of  feeling  touch  that?  Suppose  I  did,  what 
would  she  have  to  live  on  if  I  died?  I'm  not  insured: 
cant  afford  the  premiums.  l^Picking  out  another  draic- 
itig]     How  do  you  like  that? 

RiDGEON  [pulling  it  aside]  I  have  not  come  here  to- 
day to  look  at  your  drawings.  1  have  more  serious  and 
pressing  business  with  you. 

Louis.  You  want  to  sound  my  wretched  lung.  [WttA 
impuUtBe  candor]  My  dear  Ridgeonr  I'll  be  frank  with 
you.  Whats  the  matter  in  this  house  isnt  lungs  but  bills. 
It  doesnt  matter  about  me;  but  Jennifer  has  actually  to 
economize  in  the  matter  of  food.  Youve  made  us  feel 
that  we  can  treat  you  aa  a  friend.  Will  you  lend  os  a 
hnndred  and  fifty  pounds? 

RiDGEON,      No. 

Louis  [iarprisedl     Why  not? 

RiDGEON.     I  am  not  a  rich  man ;  and  I  want  ( 
penny  I  can  spare  and  more  for  my  researches. 

Louis.     You  mean  youd  want  the  money  back  again, 

RiDGEOif.  I  presume  people  sometimes  have  that  in 
Ticw  when  tliey  lend  money, 

Louis  [after  a  moment's  reflection]  Well,  I  can  man- 
age that  for  you.  I'll  give  you  a  cheque — or  see  here: 
theres  no  reason  why  you  shouldnt  have  your  bit  too:  I'll 
give  you  a  cheque  for  two  hundred, 

RiDOEON.  Why  not  cash  the  cheque  at  once  witbont 
troubling  me? 

Louis.  Bless  you!  they  wouldnt  cash  it:  I'm  over- 
drawn aa  it  is.  No:  the  way  to  work  it  is  tliis,  I'll  post- 
date the  ehcque  next  October,     In  October  Jenmfer's 
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diridenda  come  in,  Weil,  you  present  the  cheque.  It 
will  be  returned  mafked  "  refer  to  drawer  "  or  some  rub- 
bish of  that  sort.  Then  you  can  take  it  to  Jennifer,  and 
hint  tJiat  if  the  cheque  isnt  taken  up  at  once  I  shall  be 
put  in  prison.  She'll  pay  you  like  a  shot.  YouU  clear 
^50;  and  youll  do  me  a  real  service;  for  1  do  want  the 
money  very  badly,  old  chap,  I  assure  you. 

KruGEoN  [slaring  at  him]  You  see  no  objection  to  tlie 
transaction;  and  you  anticipate  none  from  me! 

Louis.  Well,  what  objection  can  there  be?  It's  quite 
safe.     I  can  convince  you  about  the  dividends. 

RiuuEON.  I  mean  on  the  score  of  its  being — shall  I 
say  dishonorable? 

Locis.  Well,  of  course  I  shouldnt  suggest  it  if  I 
didnt  want  the  money. 

RiDGEoN.  Indeed !  Wellj  you  will  have  to  find  some 
other  means  of  getting  it. 

I^DIB.     Do  you  meon  that  you  refuse? 

BiDGEoN.  Do  I  mean — !  [letting  his  indignalion 
loote]  Of  course  I  refuse,  man.  What  do  you  take  me 
for?     How  dare  you  make  such  b  proposal  to  me? 

Louis.     Why  not? 

RiDGEON.  Pangh!  You  would  not  understand  me  if 
I  tried  to  explain.  Now,  once  for  oil,  I  will  not  lend  you 
a  fnrtliing.  I  should  be  glad  to  help  your  wife;  but  lend- 
ing you  money  is  no  service  to  her. 

Louia.  Oh  well,  if  youre  in  earnest  about  helping  her, 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  might  do.  You  mif^ht  get  your 
patients  to  buy  some  of  my  things,  or  to  give  me  a  few 
portrait  commissions. 

RiDGBoN.  My  patients  call  me  in  as  a  physician,  not 
as  a  commercial  traveller. 

A  knock  at  the  door.  Louis  goet  unconcernedly  to 
open  it,  puTtuing  the  tubject  a*  he  goet. 

Louis.  But  you  must  have  great  influence  with  thcin. 
You  must  know  such  lots  of  things  about  tlicm — -private 
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things   that  tliey   wouldnt  like  to   have  known.      They 
wouldnt  dare  to  refuse  yon. 

Rtdgeom   [etplofiing]     Well,  upon  my — 
LouU  opeiit    the  door,  and   admits   Sir  Patrick,  Sir 
Ralph,  and  IValpole. 

RiDGEON  ^proceeding  furioiidr/}  Wnlpole;  Ive  been 
here  hardly  ten  minutes;  and  already  he's  tried  to  borrow 
£150  from  rac.  Then  he  proposed  thnt  I  should  get  the 
money  for  him  by  blackmaUing  his  wife;  and  youve  just 
interrupted  him  in  the  aet  of  suggesting  that  I  should 
hlackmajl  my  patients  into  sitting  to  him  for  their  por- 

Louis.  Well,  Ridgeon,  if  tliia  is  what  you  call  being 
an  honorable  man !     I  spoke  to  you  in  confidence. 

Sir  Patrick.  We're  all  going  to  speak  to  you  in  con- 
fidence, young  man. 

Walpole  [hanging  hit  hat  on  the  only  peg  left  vacant 
on  the  hat-$tand\  We  shall  make  ourselves  at  boiue  for 
half  on  hour,  Dubedat.  Dont  be  alarmed:  youre  a  moat 
fascinating  chap;  and  we  love  yon. 

Louis.  Oh,  all  right,  all  right.  Sit  down — anywhere 
you  can.  Take  thia  chair.  Sir  Patrick  [indicating  the 
one  on  the  throne].  Up-K-z-»!  [helping  him  up:  Sir 
Patrick  grunts  and  enthrones  himself].  Here  you  are, 
B.  B.  [Sir  Ralph  glares  at  the  familiarity;  but  Louis, 
quite  undisturbed,  puts  a  big  book  and  a  sofa  cushion  on 
the  dais,  on  Sir  Patrick's  right;  and  B.  B.  sits  down, 
under  protest].  Let  me  take  your  hat.  [He  takes  B. 
B.'s  hat  unceremoniously,  and  substitutes  it  for  the  car- 
dinal's hat  on  the  head  of  the  lay  figure,  thereby  ingeni- 
ously destroying  the  dignity  of  the  conclave.  He  then 
drams  the  piano  stool  from  the  wall  and  offers  it  to  Wal- 
pole]. You  dont  mind  this,  Walpole,  do  you?  [IValpole 
accepts  the  stool,  and  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for 
kit  cigaret  case.  Missing  it,  he  it  reminded  of  hi* 
loii]. 
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for  my  eiga- 


Walpole.     By  the  way,  I'll  trouble  yoi 
ret  case,  if  you  dont  mind? 

Louts.     Wbat  cignret  case? 

Walpole,  The  gold  one  I  lent  you  ai  the  Star  and 
Garter. 

Louis  [turprued]     Waa  that  yours? 

Walpole.     Yes. 
'       Louig.     I'm    awfully  sorry,  old    chnp.      I   wondered 
whose  it  wns.    I'm  sorry  to  say  this  is  all  tliats  left  of  it. 
[He   hitchet   up   his   Mmock;  produces   a    curd   from    hi» 
Koutcoal  pocket;  and  handt  it  to  H'olpole]. 

Walpole.     A  pawn  ticket ! 

Louis  [reaitunHgli/]  It's  quite  safe:  he  cant  sell  it 
for  a  yc-ir,  you  know.  I  say,  my  dear  Walpole,  I  nm 
sorry.  [lie  places  hti  Hand  ingenuously  on  Walpole'* 
thoulder  and  looks  frankly  at  ftijn]. 

Walpole  [sinking  on  the  stool  with  a  gasp]  Dont 
mention  it.     It  adds  to  your  fascination. 

RtnoEON  [who  has  been  standing  near  the  easel]  Be- 
fore we  go  any  further,  yon  have  a  debt  to  pay,  Mr 
Dubedat, 

Louis.  I  have  a  precious  lot  of  debts  to  pay,  Ridgcon. 
m  fetch  you  a  chair.     [He  makes  for  the  inner  door]. 

RtDOKON  [ilippi'ig  him]  You  shall  not  leave  the 
room  until  you  pay  it.  It's  a  small  one;  and  pay  it  you 
must  and  slinll.  I  dont  so  much  mind  your  borrowing 
£10  from  one  of  my  guests  and  £20  from  the  other — 
[  Walpole.  I  walked  into  it,  you  know.  I  offered  it, 
I  RicoEON.  — they  could  afford  il.  But  to  clean  poor 
Blenkinsop  ont  of  his  Inst  half-crown  was  damnable.  I 
intend  to  give  liim  that  hiilf-<:rown  and  to  be  in  a  position 
to  pledge  him  my  word  that  you  pnid  it.  I'll  have  that 
ont  of  you,  at  all  events. 

~     ~       ~  '  ~  Come, 


yonngn 


Louis.     Oh, 


!  down  witli  the  dust.     Pay  up. 


Eednt  make  sueh  a  fuss  about  it. 


Of  course  111  pay  it.  I  had  no  idea  the  poor  fellow  was 
hard  up.  I'm  aa  shocked  as  any  of  you  aboat  it.  [Put- 
ting kit  hand  into  kit  pocket]  Here  you  are.  [Finding 
kit  pocket  emplt/^  Oh,  I  say,  I  havnt  any  money  on  me 
just  at  present.  Walpole:  would  you  mind  lending  me 
half-a-crown  just  to  settle  this. 

Walpole.     Lend  you  half —  [hi*  voice  fainlt  ateag]. 

Louis,  Well,  if  you  dont,  Blenkinsop  wont  get  it; 
for  I  havnt  a  rap:  you  may  search  my  pockets  if  you  like. 

Walpole,  Thats  conclusive,  [lie  produeet  kalf-a- 
erown]. 

Louts  [patsing  it  to  Rtdgeon]  There!  I'm  really 
glad  thata  settled:  it  was  the  only  thing  that  was  on  my 
conscience.     Now  I  hope  youre  all  satisfied. 

SiB  Patrick.  Not  quite,  Mr  Dubedat.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  a  young  woman  named  Minnie  Tinwell? 

LouiB.     Minnie!      I   should  think   I  do;  and   Minnie 
knows  me  too.    She's  a  rc.-illy  nice  good  girl,  considering  ■ 
her  station.     Whats  become  of  her?  I 

Walpole.     It's    no    use    blufBng,    Dubedat      Wore  ' 
seen  Minnie's  marriage  lines. 

Louis  [coollg]     Indeed?     Have  you  seen  Jennifer's? 

RiDOEON  [riling  in  irreprcttible  rage]  Do  yon  dare 
insinuate  that  Mrs  Dubedat  is  living  with  you  without 
being  married  to  you? 

Louts.     Why  not? 


B.  B. 

Sir  Patrick 

RmoEON 

Walpole 


[echoing  him  in 

t'ariout  tonet  of 

tcandalised 

hy  not?     Lots 


Why  Dot! 
Why  not! 
Why  not! 
Why  not! 
if  people  do  it:  just  a 


good  people  as  you.     WHiy  dont  you  learn  to  think,  i. 
stead  of  bleating  and  baahing  like  a  lot  of  sheep  when 
you  come  up  against  anything  youre  not  accustomed  to? 
[Contemplating  their  ainased  facet  with  a  chuckle] 
say:  I  should  like  to  draw  the  lot  of  yoo  now:  you  do   . 
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look  jolly  foolish.  Especially  yon,  Ridgcon.  I  had  yon 
that  time,  you  know. 

RiDGBD.v.     How.  pray? 

1..0UI9.  Well,  you  set  up  to  appreciate  Jenuifer,  you 
know.     And  you  despise  me,  dont  you? 

RiDOEON  Icuriltf]  I  loathe  you.  [He  litt  down  again 
on  the  *ofa]. 

LopiH,  Just  so.  And  yet  you  believe  that  Jennifer 
is  a  bad  lot  because  yon  think  I  told  you  so. 

RiDoeoN.     Were  you  lying? 

Louis.  No;  but  you  were  smelling  out  a  scandal  in- 
stead of  keeping  your  mind  clean  and  wholesome.  I  can 
just  play  with  people  like  you.  I  only  asked  you  hud 
you  seen  Jennifer's  mari-iage  lines;  and  you  concluded 
straight  away  that  she  hadnt  got  any.  You  dont  know 
a  lady  when  you  see  one. 

B.  B.  [majeilicallif']  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  may 
I  ask? 

Louis.  Now,  I'm  only  an  immoral  artist ;  but  if 
youd  told  me  that  Jennifer  wasnt  married,  I'd  have  had 
the  gentlemanly  feeling  and  artistic  instinct  to  say  that 
she  carried  her  marriage  certificate  in  her  face  and  in  her 
character.  But  you  are  all  moral  men;  and  Jennifer  is 
only  an  artist's  wife — probably  a  model;  and  morality 
consbts  in  suspecting  other  people  of  not  being  legally 
married.  Arnt  you  ashamed  of  yourselves?  Can  one  of 
you  look  me  in  the  face  after  it? 

Walpole.  It's  very  hard  to  look  yon  in  the  face, 
Dnbedat;  you  have  such  a  dazzling  cheek.  What  about 
Minnie  Tinwcll,  eh? 

Lotris.  Minnie  Tinwell  is  a  young  woman  who  has 
had  three  weeks  of  glorious  happiness  in  her  poor  little 
life,  which  is  more  than  most  girls  in  her  position  get,  I 
can  tell  you.  Ask  her  whether  she'd  take  it  back  if  slie 
could.  She's  got  her  nnmc  into  history,  that  girl.  My 
little  sketdies  of  her  will  be  fought  by  collectors  at  Chris- 
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tie's.  She'll  have  a  pnge  in  my  biography.  Pretty  good, 
that,  for  a  still-room  maid  at  a  seaside  hotel,  I  think. 
Wliat  have  yon  fellows  done  for  her  to  compare  widi 
that? 

HiDOEON.  We  havnt  trapped  her  into  a  mock  niai^ 
riage  and  deserted  her. 

Louia.  No:  you  wooldnt  have  the  plnck.  But  dont 
fuss  yourselves,  /  didnt  desert  little  ilinnie.  We  spent 
all  our  money — 

Walpolk.     All  her  money.     Thirty  pounds. 

LoiTts.  I  said  all  our  money:  hers  and  mine  too. 
Her  thirty  pounds  didnt  last  three  days.  I  had  to  bor- 
row four  times  as  much  to  spend  on  her.  But  I  dtdnt 
grudge  it;  and  she  didnt  grudge  her  few  pounds  either, 
the  brave  little  lassie.  When  we  were  cleaned  out,  we'd 
had  enough  of  it:  you  can  hardly  suppose  that  we  were 
fit  company  for  longer  than  that:  J  on  artist,  and  she 
quite  out  of  art  and  literature  and  refined  living  and 
everything  else.  There  was  no  desertion,  no  misunder- 
standing, no  police  court  or  divorce  court  sensation  for 
you  moral  chaps  to  lick  your  lips  over  at  breakfast  We 
just  said.  Well,  the  money's  gone:  weve  had  a  good  time 
that  can  never  be  taken  from  ua;  so  kiss;  part  good 
friends ;  and  she  hack  to  service,  and  I  back  to  my  studio 
and  ray  Jennifer,  both  the  better  and  happier  for  our 
holiday. 

Walpole.     Quite  a  little  poem,  by  George! 

B.  B.  If  you  had  been  scientifically  trained,  Mr 
Dubedat,  you  would  know  how  very  seldom  an  actual 
case  he.irs  out  a  principle.  In  medical  practice  a  man 
may  die  when,  scientifically  speaking,  he  ought  to  have 
lived.  I  have  actually  known  a  man  die  of  a  disease 
from  which  he  was  scientifically  speaking,  immune.  But 
that  does  not  affect  the  fundamental  truth  of  science.  In 
just  the  same  way,  in  moral  cases,  a  man's  behavior  may 
he  quite  harmless  and  even  beneficial,  when  he  is  morally 
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behsving  like  a  scoundrel.  And  he  may  do  great  hnna 
when  he  is  morally  acting  on  the  highest  principles.  But 
thnt  does  not  affect  the  fundamental  truth  of  morality. 

Sir  Patrick.  And  it  dotsnt  affect  the  criminal  law 
on  the  subjcd  of  bigamy. 

LoDiB.  Oh  bigamy!  bigamy!  bigamy!  \\'hat  a  fas- 
cination anything  connected  with  the  police  has  for  you 
nil,  you  mornlisls!  Ive  proved  to  you  that  you  were  ut- 
terly wrong  on  the  moral  point:  now  I'm  going  lu  shew 
you  that  youre  utterly  wrong  on  the  legal  point;  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  not  to  be  so  jolly  cocksure 
nest  time. 

Walpole,  Rot !  You  were  married  already  when 
foil  married  her;  and  that  settles  it. 

Louis.  Does  it!  Why  cant  you  think?  How  do 
you  know  she  wasnt  married  already  too? 

B.  B.  "I       [all      1  Walpole!    Ridgeon! 

RiDOEOH  I      crging    (  This  is  beyond  everything! 

Walpole         [       out         f  Well,  damn  rae ! 

Sir  Pathick  J  together]  J  You  young  rascal. 

LoL'is  [ignoring'  their  oulcri/]  She  was  married  to  the 
steward  of  a  liner.  He  cleared  out  and  left  her;  and  she 
thought,  poor  girl,  that  it  was  tlic  law  that  if  you  hadnt 
heard  of  your  husband  for  three  years  you  miglit  marry 
again.  So  as  she  was  a  thoroughly  respectable  girl  and 
refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to  me  unless  we  were 
married  f  went  through  the  ceremony  to  please  her  and 
to  preserve  her  self-respect. 

RiDOEON.  Did  you  tell  her  you  were  already  mar- 
ried? 

LociB.  Of  course  not.  Dont  you  see  that  if  she  had 
known,  she  wonldnt  have  considered  herself  my  wife? 
You  dont  seem  to  understand,  somehow. 

Sib  Patrick.  You  let  her  risk  imprisonment  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  law? 

Louis.     Well,  /  risked  imprisonment  for  her  sake.     I 
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could  hare  been  had  up  for  it  just  as  much  as  she.  But 
when  a  man  makes  a  sacri^cc  of  thnt  sort  for  a  woman, 
he  doesnt  go  and  brag  about  it  to  her;  at  least,  not  if  he's 
a  gi'ntieinan. 

Wali'ole.      Whnt  are  we  to  do  with  this  daisy? 

Louis  [impatienlli/]  Oh,  go  and  do  whatever  the  devil 
yon  please.  Put  Minnie  in  prison.  Pat  me  in  prison. 
Kill  Jennifer  with  the  disgrace  of  it  all.  Ajid  then,  when 
youve  done  all  the  niiseliief  you  con,  go  to  church  and 
feel  good  about  it.  [He  siU  down  peUUhly  on  the  old 
chair  at  the  eatel,  and  tahet  up  a  sketching  block,  oa 
which  he  begint  to  dran^ 

Walpole.     He's  got  us. 

Sir  Patrick   [grimlgl     He  has. 

B.  B.  But  is  he  to  be  allowed  to  defy  the  criminal 
law  of  the  land? 

Sin.  Patrick.  The  criminal  law  ia  no  use  to  decent 
people.  It  only  helps  blackguards  to  blackmail  their 
families.  What  are  we  family  doctors  doing  half  our 
time  but  conspiring  with  the  family  solicitor  to  keep  some 
rascal  out  of  jfiil  and  some  family  out  of  disgrace? 

B.  B.     But  at  least  it  will  punish  him. 

Sir  Patrick.  Oh,  yes;  itU  punish  him.  Itll  punish 
not  only  bim  but  everybody  connected  with  him,  inno- 
cent and  guilty  alike.  Itll  throw  his  board  and  lodging 
on  our  rates  and  taxes  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  tiien 
turn  him  loose  on  us  a  more  dangerous  blackguard  than 
ever.  Itll  put  the  girl  in  prison  and  ruin  her:  itll  lay  his 
wife's  life  waste.  You  may  put  the  criminal  law  out 
of  your  head  onoe  for  all:  it's  only  fit  for  fools  and 
savages. 

Louis.  Would  you  mind  turning  your  face  a  little 
more  this  w.iy.  Sir  Patrick.  [Sir  Patrick  turni  indig- 
nantly and  glare*  at  him].     Oh,  thats  too  much. 

Sir  Patrick.  Put  down  your  foolish  pencil,  man; 
and  think  of  your  position.     You  can  defy  the  laws  made 
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by  men;  but  there  are  other  laws  to  reckon  with.  Do 
you  know  that  youre  going  to  die? 

Louis.     We're  al]  going  to  die,  arnt  we? 

Walpolk.     We're  not  all  going  to  die  in  aix  monibs. 

Louis.     How  do  you  know? 

TTiit  for  B.  B.  it  the  tatt  stram.  He  completely 
lotet  hif  temper  and  begins  to  walk  excitedly  about. 

B.  B.  Upon  my  aoul,  I  will  not  stand  this.  It  is 
in  questionable  taste  under  any  circum stances  or  in 
any  company  to  harp  on  the  subject  of  death;  but  it 
is  a  dastardly  advantage  to  take  of  a  medical  man. 
[Thundering  at  Dubedat]  1  will  not  allow  it,  do  yon 
hear? 

Loms.  Well,  I  didn't  begin  it:  you  chaps  did.  It's 
always  the  way  with  the  inartistic  professions;  when 
theyre  beaten  in  argument  they  fall  back  on  intimida- 
tion. I  never  knew  a  lawyer  who  didnt  threaten  to  put 
me  in  prison  sooner  or  later.  I  never  knew  a  parson 
who  didnt  threaten  me  with  damnation.  And  now  you 
threaten  me  with  death.  With  all  your  talk  youve  only 
one  real  trump  in  your  hand,  and  thats  Intimidation. 
Well,  I'm  not  a  coward;  so  it's  no  use  with  me, 

B.  B.  [advancing  upon  him"]  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
are,  sir.    Youre  a  scoundrel. 

LoDiB.  Oh,  I  don't  mind  you  calling  me  a  scoundrel 
a  bit.  It's  only  a  word:  a  word  that  you  dont  know  the 
meaning  of,     W'hat  ia  a  scoundrel? 

B,  B.  You  are  a  scoundrel,  sir, 

Louis,  Just  so.  What  is  a  scoundrel?  I  am.  What 
8ml?  A  scoundrel.  It's  just  arguing  in  a  circle.  And 
yon  imagine  youre  a  man  of  science ! 

B.  B.  I— I^ — I — I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  yon  by 
the  scruff  of  your  neck,  you  infamous  rascal,  and  give 
you  a  sound  thrashing. 

Louia,  I  wish  you  would,  Youd  pay  me  something 
handsome  to  keep  it  out  of  court  afterwards.      [B.  B., 
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baffled,  flingi  away  from  him  with  a  tnort].  Have  yon 
any  more  civilities  to  address  to  me  in  my  own  house? 
I  should  like  to  get  them  over  before  niy  wife  eomca 
back.     [He  resumci  hU  tketchhg]. 

RiDCEON.  My  niind'a  made  up,  'Wlien  (lie  l;iw  breaks 
dowD,  honest  men  must  find  a  remedy  fur  themselves. 
I  will  not  lift  a  iinger  to  save  this  reptile. 

B.  B,  That  is  the  word  I  was  trying  to  remember. 
Reptile, 

Walpole.  I  eant  help  rather  liking  you,  Dubedat. 
But  you  certainly  nre  a  thorough  going  specimen. 

SiH  Patrick.  You  know  our  opinion  of  you  now,  at 
all  events. 

Louis  [patiently  •putting  dotrn  hit  pencW]  Look  here 
All  this  is  no  good.  Vou  dont  understand.  You  inia^ 
ine  that  I'm  simply  an  ordinary  criminal. 

Walpole.  Not  an  ordiimry  one,  Dubedat.  Do  yoiir- 
aelf  justice. 

LouiB.  Well  yourc  on  the  wrong  tack  altogether.  I'm 
not  a  criminal.  All  your  tnorulizings  have  no  value  for 
me.  I  don't  believe  in  morality.  I'm  a  disciple  of 
Bernard  Shaw. 

■  [puscW]  Eh? 
[reaving  his   hand   at   if  the  lahjeet 
were    now    ditpoacd    of]       Thnts 
l^      enough:  I  wish  to  hear  no  more. 

Louts.  Of  course  I  havnt  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  set 
up  to  be  exactly  a  Superman ;  but  still,  it's  on  idea]  that 
I  strive  towards  just  as  any  other  man  strives  towards 
his  ideal. 

B.  B.  [intolerant]  Dont  trouble  to  explain.  I  now 
understand  you  perfectly.  Say  no  more,  please.  When 
a  man  pretends  to  discuss  science,  morals,  and  religion, 
and  then  avows  himself  a  follower  of  a  notorious  and 
avowed  anti-vaccinntionist,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.     [Suddenli/  putting  in  an  effutite  laving  claute  m 
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parenthetit  to  Ridgeon]  Not,  my  dear  Ridgeon,  tliat 
I  believe  in  vncdnation  in  the  popular  sense  any 
more  than  you  do:   I  neednt  tell  you  that.     But  there 


are  things  that   pin 
nation  is  one  of  them. 


[H, 


and   anti-vacci- 


the 


Sir  Patrick.  Bemnrd  Shaw?  I  never  heard  of  him. 
He's  a  Methodist  preacher,   I  suppose. 

Loris  [scandalized]  No,  no.  He's  the  most  ad- 
vanced man  now  living:  he  isn't  anything. 

Sir  Patrick,  I  assure  you,  young  man,  my  father 
le/imt  the  doctrine  of  deliverance  from  sin  from  John 
Wesley's  own  lips  before  you  or  Mr.  Shaw  were  bom. 
It  used  to  be  very  popular  ss  an  excuse  for  putting  sand 
in  sugar  and  voter  in  milk.  Youre  a  sound  Methodist, 
my  lad;  only  you  don't  know  it. 

Lorifl  [teriouslt/  annoyed  for  the  firit  time]  It's  an 
intellectual  insult.  I  don't  believe  tberes  such  a  thing 
as  Bin. 

Sir  Patrick.  Well,  sir,  there  are  people  who  dont 
believe  theres  such  a  tiling  as  disease  either.  They  call 
themselves  Christian  Scientists.  I  believe.  Tlieyll  just 
suit  your  complaint.  We  can  do  nothing  for  you.  [He 
rite*].     Good  afternoon  to  yoo. 

Loms  [running  to  him  pileousli/]  Oh  dont  get  up, 
Sir  Patrick.  Don't  go.  Please  dont.  I  didnt  mean  to 
shock  you,  on  my  word.  Do  sit  down  again.  Give  me 
another  chance.     Two  minutes  more:  thnta  all  I  ask. 

Sib  Patrick  [lurprited  by  thit  lign  of  grace,  and  a. 
lUHe  touched]     Well—     [He  tita  dofpn]  — 

LodB    [gratefully]    Thanks  awfully. 

Sib  Patrick  [continuing]  — I  don't  mind  giving  you 
two  minutes  more.  But  dont  address  yourself  to  me; 
for  Ive  retired  from  practice;  and  I  dont  pretend  to 
be  able  to  cure  your  complaint.  Your  life  is  in  the 
hands  of  these  gentlemen. 
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&IDGEON.  Not  in  tnine.  My  hands  are  (nil.  I  have 
no  time  and  no  means  available  for  this  case. 

SiK  Patrick.     W^lQt  do  you  Boy,  Mr.  Walpole? 

Walpole.  Oh,  I'll  take  him  in  hand:  I  dont  mind. 
I  feel  perfcetly  convinced  that  this  is  not  a  moral  case 
at  all:  it's  a  physical  one.  Theres  something  abnormal 
about  his  brain.  That  means,  probably,  some  morbid 
condition  affecting  the  spinal  cord.  And  that  means  the 
circulation.  In  short,  it's  clear  to  me  that  he's  suffering 
from  an  obscure  form  of  blood-poisoning,  wliicli  is  almost 
certainly  due  to  an  accumulation  of  ptomaines  In  the 
unciform  sac,     I'll  remove  the  sac — 

LouiB  [changing  color]  Do  you  mean,  operate  on  me? 
Ugh !     No,  thank  you. 

Walpole,  Never  fear:  you  wont  feel  anything. 
Youll  be  imder  an  aniesthetic,  of  course.  And  it  will  be 
extraordinarily  interesting. 

Louis.  Oh,  well,  if  it  would  interest  you,  and  if  it 
wont  hurt,  thats  another  matter.  How  much  will  yon 
give  me  to  let  you  do  it? 

Walpole  [rtting  indigTiantlti]  How  much!     What  do 

uis.     Well,  you  don't  expect  me  to  let  you  cut  mc 


up 


for  nothin 


,  do  ^ 


Walpole.     Will  you  paint  my  portrait  for  nothing? 

Louis.  No;  but  I'll  give  you  the  portrait  when  it's 
painted;  and  you  can  sell  it  afterwards  for  perhaps 
double  the  money.  But  I  cant  sell  my  nuciform  sac 
when  youve  cut  it  out. 

Walpole,  Ridgcon :  did  you  ever  hear  anything  like 
this!  [To  LouU]  Well,  you  can  keep  your  nuciform  sac, 
and  your  tubercular  lung,  and  your  diseased  brain:  Ive 
done  with  you.  One  would  think  1  was  not  conferring  a 
favor  on  the  fellow!  [He  reiumi  to  hit  stool  in  high 
dndgeon]. 

Sra  Patrick.     That  leaves  only  one  medical  man  who 
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has  not  withdrawn  from  your  case,  Mc  Dubedat.  You 
have  nobody  left  to  appeal  to  now  but  Sir  Ralph  Bloom- 
field  Boningtan. 

Walpole.  If  I  were  you,  B.  B,,  I  shouldnt  touch 
him  with  a  pair  of  tonga.  Let  him  take  his  lungs  to  the 
Brompton  Hospital.  They  wont  cure  him;  but  theyll 
teach  him  manners, 

B.  B.  My  wealuiess  is  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
I  Bay  No,  even  to  the  most  thoroughly  undeserving  peo- 
I  pie.  Besides,  1  am  bound  to  say  that  1  dant  tliink  it 
I  is  possible  in  medical  practice  to  go  into  the  question 
I  of  the  value  of  the  lives  we  save.  Just  consider,  Ridgeon. 
Let  me  put  it  to  yoa,  Paddy.  Clear  your  mind  of  cant, 
Walpole. 

Walpole  [indignantly]  My  mind  is  clear  of  cant. 
I  B.  B.  Quite  80.  Well  now,  look  at  my  practice. 
I  It  is  what  I  suppose  you  would  call  a  fashionable  prac- 
^  tice,  a  sm.irt  practice,  a  practice  among  tlie  best  people. 
I  You  ask  me  to  go  into  the  question  of  whether  my  pa- 
tients are  of  any  use  either  to  themselves  or  anyone  else. 
Well,  if  you  apply  any  scientific  test  known  to  me,  you 
will  achieve  a  rcduetio  ad  absurdum.  You  will  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  them  would  be,  as 
my  friend  Mr  J.  M.  Barrie  has  tersely  phrased  it,  better 
dead.  Better  dead.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  court,  an  essentially  social- 
detnocratic  institution,  supported  out  of  public  funds  by 
the  public  because  the  public  wants  it  and  likes  it.  My 
court  patients  are  hard-working  people  who  give  satis- 
faction, undoubtedly.  Then  I  have  a  duke  or  two  whose 
utates  are  probably  better  managed  than  they  would 
be  in  public  hands.  But  as  to  most  of  the  rest,  if  I  once 
began  to  argue  about  them,  unquestionably  the  verdict 
would  be,  Better  dead.  When  they  actually  do  die,  I 
■ometimes  have  to  offer  that  consolation,  thinly  disguised, 
to  the  family.     [Lulled  by  Ike  cadences  of  hit  own  voice. 
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he  becomei  drotvtier  and  droniiier].  The  fact  tliat  thej^, 
spend  money  so  extravagantly  on  medical  nttend.itice ' 
really  would  not  justify  mc  in  wasting  my  tilcnts— such 
as  they  are— in  keeping  them  alive.  After  all,  if  m^ 
fees  are  high,  I  have  to  spend  heavily.  My  own  tastes 
are  simple:  a  camp  bed,  a  couple  of  rooms,  a  crust,  a 
bottle  of  wine;  and  I  am  happy  and  contented.  My 
wife's  tastes  are  perhaps  more  luxurious;  but  even  she 
deplores  an  expenditure  the  sole  object  of  which  is  ts 
mnintain  the  state  my  patients  require  from  their  med- 
ical attendant.  The — er — er — er —  [fuddenli/  waking 
up]  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  these  remsrWs.  What  was 
I  talking  about,  Ridgeon? 

RiDGEON.     About  Dubedat. 

B.  B,  Ah  yes.  Precisely.  Thank  you.  Dubedat,  of' 
course.  Well,  what  is  our  friend  Dubedat?  A  vicious 
and  ignorant  young  man  with  a  tilent  for  drawing. 

Louis.     Thank  you.     Dont  mind  me. 

B.  B.     But   then,    what   are    many    of   my    patients  P 
Vicious  and  ignorant  young  men  without  a  talent   for 
anything.     If  I  were  to  stop  to  argue  about  their  merits 
I  should  have  to  give  up  three-quarters  of  my  practice. 
Therefore  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  so  to  argue.     Now, 
as  an  honorable  man,  having  made  that  rule  as  to  paying 
paticnta,  can  1  make  an  exception  as  to  a  patient  who, 
fnr  from  being  a  paying  patient,  may  more  fitly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  borrowing  patient?     No.     I  §«y  No. 
Dubedat:  your  moral  character  is  nothing  to  me.     I  h 
at  you  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.     To  me  yoB 
are  simply  a  field  of  battle  in  which  an  invading  aroj 
of  tubercle  bacilli   struggles  with  a   patriotic    force  ofi 
phagocytes.    Having  made  a  promise  to  your  wife,  whidl' 
my  principles  will  not  allow  me  to  break,  to  stimulal 
those  phagocytes,  I  will  stimulate  them.     And  I  take 
further  responsibility,      [ffe  fiingi  kimtelf  back  m 
teat  exhausted^. 
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Sir  PATnicK.  Well,  Mr  Dubcdnt,  na  Sir  Ralph  Las 
very  kindly  offered  to  take  cliargc  of  your  ciise,  and  na 
the  two  niinutea  I  promised  you  are  up,  I  must  ask  you 
to  excuse  nie,     [he  rises]. 

Lovis.  Oh,  certainly.  Ive  quite  done  with  you. 
[Riting  and  hoUmg  up  the  sketch  block]  There!  While 
youve  been  talking,  Ivc  been  doing.  What  is  there  left 
of  your  moralizing?  Only  a  little  earbonic  acid  gas 
which  makes  the  room  unhcnlthy.  What  is  there  left  of 
my  work?  That.  Look  at  it  IRidgeon  rises  to  look 
M  if]. 

Sia  Patrick  [jpHo  has  come  down  to  him  from  the 
f&rone]  You  young  rascal,  was  it  drawing  me  you 
were? 

Louis.     Of  course.     What  else? 

Sir  Pathick  [lakes  the  dran-ing  from  him  and  grunts 
opprovinglg]  Thots  rather  good.  Doiit  you  think  so. 
Colly? 

BiDOEoN.     Yes.    So  good  that  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Sir  Patrick.  Thank  you;  but  I  sliould  like  to  have  it 
myself.     What  d'ye  think,  Walpole? 

Walpole  [rising  and  camiiig  over  to  look]  No,  by 
Jove:  /  must  have  this. 

Loris.  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  give  it  to  you.  Sir 
Patrick.      But    I'd   pay   five   guineas   sooner  than    port 

BiDGEON,  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  will  give  you  six 
for  it 

Walpole.     Ten. 

Louis.  I  think  Sir  Patrick  is  mornlly  entitled  to  it, 
as  he  sat  for  it.  May  I  send  it  to  your  hoUBc,  Sir  Patrick, 
for  twelve  guineas? 

Sm  Patrick.  Twelve  guineas!  Not  if  you  wr>re 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  young  man.  [He  gives 
kim  back  the  drawing  decisively  and  turns  away,  taking 
up  hU  hat]. 
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LouiH  [to  E.  B.]  Would  you  like  to  take  it  at  twelve, 
Sir  Ralph? 

B.  B.  [coming  belween  Louis  and  WalpoW]  Twelve 
guineas?  Thank  you:  I'll  t^ke  it  at  that.  [He  take* 
it  and  prexentt  it  to  Sir  Patrick],  Accept  it  from  me, 
Paddy;  and  may  you  long  be  spared  to  conlemplate  it. 

Sir  Patdick,  Thank  you.  [He  put*  the  drawing 
into  his  hat]. 

B.   B.     I  ncednt  settle  with  yoa  now,  Mr  Dubcdatj 
my  fees  will  come  to  more  than  that.     [He  aUo  retriey 
his  hat]. 

Louia  [indignantly]     Well,  of  all  the  mean — [ 
fail  him]  I    I'd  let  myself  be  shot  sooner  than  do  a  thing 
like  that.     I  consider  youve  stolen  that  drawing. 

Sir  Patrick  [dri/y]     So  weve  converted  you  I 
lief  in  mornlity  after  oil,  eb? 

Louis.     Yah!     [To  JValpole]     I'll  do  another  one 
you,  Walpole,  if  youll  let  nie  hnve  the  ten  you  promii 

Walpolb,     Very  good.     I'll  pay  on  delivery. 

Louis.     Oh!     What  do  you  take  me  for?     Have 
no  confidence  in  ray  honor? 

Walpole.     None  whatever. 

Louis.  Oh  well,  of  course  if  you  feel  that  way,  you 
cant  help  it.  Before  yoa  go,  Sir  Patrick,  let  me  fetch 
Jennifer,  I  know  she'd  like  to  see  you,  if  you  dont  mind. 
[He  goes  to  the  inner  door] .  And  now,  before  she  comes 
in,  one  word.  Youve  all  been  talking  here  pretty  freelj. 
about  me — in  my  own  house  too,  /  dont  mind  that: 
a  man  and  cnn  take  care  of  myself.  But  when  Jennift 
comes  in,  plenae  remember  that  she's  a  lady,  and 
you  are  supposed  to  be  gentlemen.     \He  goet  out], 

Walpole.  Well!!!     [He  givei  the  tituation  up  ai 
deacribable,  and  goet  for  Kit  hat] . 

HiDGBON.     Damn  his  impudence! 

B.   B.     I  shouldnt  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
he'a  well  connected.     Whenever  I  meet  dignity  and 
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possession  without  any  discoverable  basis,  I  diagnose 
good  family. 

RmcEON.  Diagnose  artistic  genius,  B.  B,  Tbats 
what  saves  his  self-respect. 

Sir  Patrick.  The  world  is  made  like  that.  The 
decent  fellows  are  always  being  lectured  and  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  snobs. 

B.  B.  [aliageiher  refuting  to  accept  this]  I  otn  not 
out  of  countenance.  I  should  like,  by  Jupiter,  to  see 
the  man  who  eould  put  me  out  of  countenance.  [Jen- 
nifer comet  in].  Ah,  Mrs.  Dubedat!  And  how  are  we 
to-day? 

Mrs  Dubedat  [thaking  hand*  milk  kim]  Thank  you 
all  so  touch  for  coming.  [She  thaket  Walpalc'*  hand\. 
Thank  you.  Sir  Patrick  [she  shakes  Sir  Palrick't].  Oh, 
life  has  been  worth  living  since  I  have  known  you.  Since 
Richmond  I  have  not  known  a  moment's  fear.  And  it 
used  to  be  nothing  but  fear.  Want  you  sit  down  and  tell 
me  the  result  of  the  consultation? 

Walpole.  I'll  go,  if  you  dont  mind,  Mrs.  Dubedat. 
I  have  an  appointment.  Before  I  go,  let  me  sny  that 
1  am  quite  agreed  with  my  colleagues  here  as  to  the 
character  of  the  case.  As  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy, 
thats  not  my  business;  I'm  only  a  surj[eonj  and  these 
gentlemen  are  physicians  and  will  advise  you.  1  may 
a  views:  in  fact  I  have  tliem;  and  they  are 
fectiy  well  known  to  my  colleagues.  If  I  am  needed 
ind  needed  I  shall  be  finally— they  know  where  to  find 
"  ~  im  always  at  your  service.  So  for  to-day, 
good-bye.  [He  gaet  oat,  leaving  Jennifer  much  puz- 
eUd  by  his  unexpected  tvithdratval  and  formal  manner]. 

Sm  Patrick.  I  also  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  Mrs 
Dubedat. 

BiDGEON   [ansioutlif]     Are  you  going? 

Sir  Patrick.  Yes:  I  can  be  of  no  use  here;  and  I 
moat  be  getting  back.     As  you  know,  maam,  I'm  not  in 
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practice  now;  and  I  shall  not  be  in  charge  of  the  case. 
It  rests  bftween  Sir  Colcnso  Ridgeon  and  Sir  Ralph 
filoomficld  Bonington.  They  know  my  opinion.  Good 
afternoon  to  you,  maam.  [He  botvt  and  maket  for  the 
door\. 

Mrb    Dubkdat     [detaining    Aim]       Theres    nothing 
wrong,  is  there?     Yoa  dont  think  Louis  is  worse,  do 


Sir   Patrick. 

as  at  Richmond. 


No:  he 'a  not  worse.     Jnst  the  same 


Excuse  me. 
Sir   Patbick. 

ov.t\. 


Oh,  thank  you:  you  frightened  me. 
{He  goet 
to  take  the  pa- 


Dont  mention  it,   maam.  ■ 


w,  Mrs  Dubedat,  if  I 
tient  in  hand — 

Mrs    DuBEnAT     [aprehensively,    with    a    glance 
Ridgeon]      You!     But  I  thought  that  Sir  Colenso- 

B.  B.  [beaming  with  the  conviction  that  he  it  gioii^. 
her  a  most  gratifying  turpriae]  My  dear  lady,  yonf 
husband  shall  have  Me. 

Mrs  Dudedat.     But— 

B,  B.  Not  a  word:  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  for  your 
sake.  Sir  Colenso  Ridgeon  will  be  in  his  proper  place, 
in  the  bacteriological  laboratory.  I  shall  be  in  my  proper 
plfice,  at  the  bedside.  Your  husband  shall  be  treated 
Mactly  aa  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 
[Mrt  Dubedat  uneasy,  again  is  about  to  protest].  No 
gratitude:  it  would  embarrass  me,  I  assure  you.  Now, 
may  I  ask  whether  you  are  particularly  lied  to  these 
apartments.  Of  course,  the  motor  has  annihilated  dis- 
tance; but  I  confess  that  if  you  were  rather  nearer  to 
roc,  it  would  be  a  little  more  convenient, 

Mrs  Dubedat,  You  see,  this  studio  and  flat  are  self- 
contained.  I  have  suffered  so  much  in  lodgings.  The 
servants  ore  so  frightfully  dishonest. 
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\h!     Are  they?     Are  they?     Dear  me! 

Mna  DuBEDAT,  I  waa  never  accustomed  to  lock  things 
np.  And  1  missed  so  many  small  anms.  At  lust  a  dread- 
ful thing  bnppened.  I  missed  a  five-pound  note.  It  was 
traced  to  the  housemaid;  and  she  actually  said  Louis  had 
given  it  to  her.  And  he  wouldnt  let  mc  do  anytliing:  he 
is  so  sensitive  that  these  things  drive  him  mad. 

B,  B,  Ah — lim — ha — yes — say  no  more,  Mrs.  Dube- 
^t:  you  shall  not  move.  If  the  mountain  will  not  come 
K)  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  come  to  the  mountain.  Now 
S  must  be  off,  I  will  write  and  make  an  appointment. 
'We  shall  begin  stimulating  the  phagocytes  on — on — 
probably  on  Tuesday  next;  but  I  will  let  you  know. 
Depend  on  me;  dont  fret;  eat  regularly;  sleep  well; 
keep  your  spirits  up;  keep  the  patient  cheerful;  hope 
for  tbe  best;  no  tonic  like  a  charming  woman;  no  medi- 
cine like  cheerfulness;  no  resource  like  science;  good- 
Ifyc,  good-bye,  good-bye.  [Having  ikaken  hands — ike 
being  too  overwhelmed  to  apeak — he  goe»  out,  slop- 
ping to  *ay  to  RidgeQTi\  On  Tuesday  morning  send 
me  down  a  tube  of  some  really  stiff  anti-toxin.  Any 
kind  will  do.  Dont  forget.  Good-bye,  Colly.  [lie  goet 
out], 

RiDCEON.  You  look  quite  discouraged  again.  [She 
is  almost  in  tear*].  What's  the  matter?  Are  you  dia- 
appointcd  ? 

Mrs  DcBBnAT.  I  know  I  ought  to  be  very  gratefuL 
Believe  me,  I  am  very  grateful.     But — but — 

RiDOEOK.     Well? 

Mas  DuBKuAT.     I  had  set  my  heart  on  your  curing 

RinoEON.      Well,   Sir   Ralph    Bloomfield    Bonington— 

Mrb  Dubedat,     Vcs,  I  know,  I  know.     It  is  a  great 

privilege  to  have  him.     But  oh,  I  wish  it  had  been  you. 

I  know  it's  unreasonable ;  I  cant  explain ;  but  I  had  such 

a  strong  instinct  that  you  would  cure  him.     I  dont— I 
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cant  feel  the  same  about  Sir  Ralpli 
Wliy  did  you  give  Louis  up? 

BmaeoN.     I  explained  to  you.     I  cnnnot  take  anothi 

Mkb  Dubkdat.     But  at  Richn 

KiDQEoN.     At  llichmond  I  thought  I  eould  make  ri 
for  one  more  ease.     But  my  old  friend  Dr  Blenkinst^j 
elaimed  that  place.     His  lung  is  attacked. 

Mits  DuBEDAT   [attaching  no  importance  whati 
Blenkintop]     Do  you  mean  that  elderly  man — that  rather 
silly- 

RiDGEON  [sternly]  I  mean  the  gentleman  that  dined 
with  us:  an  excellent  and  Lonest  man,  whose  life  is  as 
valuable  as  anyone  elae's.  I  have  arranged  that  I  sbnll 
take  bis  ease,  and  that  Sir  Ralph  Bloomfield  Boniugton 
shall  take  Mr  Dubedat's. 

Mrs   Dubedat    [fuming'  indignantly   on   him]      I   sMJ 
what    it  is.      Oh!    it   is   envious,   mean,   cruel.      And 
thought  that  you  would  be  above  sueh  a  thing. 

RiDQEON.     What  do  you  mean? 

Mitg  DtruEtiAT.     Oh,  do  you  think  I  dont  know?  do 
you  think  it  has   never  happened  before?     Why   does 
everybody  turn  against  him  ?     Can  you  not  forgive  liim 
for  being  suj>erior  to  you?  for  being  cleverer?  for  bei 
braver?  for  being  a  great  artist? 

RiuoEON.     Yes:  I  can  forgive  him  for  all  that 

Mrs  Duhedat.  Well,  have  you  anything  to  e&j 
against  him?  I  have  challenged  everyone  who  has 
turned  against  him — challenged  them  face  to  face  to  tell 
me  any  wrong  thing  be  has  done,  any  ignoble  thought 
he  has  uttered.  They  have  always  confessed  that  they 
could  not  tell  me  one,  I  challenge  you  now.  What  do 
you  accuse  him  of? 

RiDuEoN,     I  am  like  all  the  rest,     "        ■     • 
not  tell  you  one  thing  against  him. 

Mrs  Dudebat    [not  tatis/ied]      But  your  manner  1 
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dianged.  And  yon  have  broken  youi"  promise  to  me  to 
make  room  for  him  as  your  patient. 

RiDOEON.  I  tliink  you  are  a  little  unreasonable.  You 
have  bad  the  very  best  medical  advice  in  London  for 
him ;  and  bis  ease  lias  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  leader 
of  the  profession.     Surely — 

Mrb  Dudbbat.  Oh,  it  is  so  cruel  to  keep  telling  me 
that.  It  seems  all  right;  and  it  puts  me  in  the  wrong. 
But  I  am  not  in  the  wrong.  I  have  faith  in  you;  and  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  others.  We  have  seen  so  many  doc- 
tors: I  have  come  to  know  at  last  when  they  are  only 
talking  and  can  do  nothing.  It  is  different  with  you. 
I  feel  that  you  know.  You  must  listen  to  me,  doctor. 
[Tf'ilk  tuilthn  viisgiving]  Am  I  offending  you  by  call- 
ing you  doctor  instead  of  remembering  your  title  ? 

RinoeoN.  Nonsense.  I  am  a  doctor.  But  mind  yoD, 
dont  call  Wtvlpole  one. 

Mbb  Dooebat.  I  dont  cnre  about  Mr  Walpole:  it  la 
yon  who  must  befriend  me.  Oli,  will  you  please  sit  down 
and  listen  to  me  just  for  a  few  minutrs.  [lie  aatentt 
tpUh  a  grave  inclination,  and  iits  on  the  lofa.  She  titt 
on  the  eatel  chair]  Thank  you.  I  wont  keep  you  long; 
but  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  Listen.  I  know 
Louis  as  nobody  else  in  the  world  knows  him  or  ever 
can  know  him.  I  am  his  wife.  I  know  he  has  little 
faults :  impatiences,  sensitivenesses,  even  httle  selfish- 
nesses that  are  too  trivial  for  him  to  notice.  1  know  that 
he  sometimes  shocks  people  about  money  because  he  ia 
so  utterly  above  it,  and  cint  understand  the  value  or- 
dinary people  set  on  it.  Tell  me:  did  he — did  he  bor- 
row any  money  from  you? 

RiDGEoN.     He  nsked  me  for  some — once. 

Mhs  Dudbbat  [teart  again  in  her  eye*]  Oh,  I  om 
so  sorry — so  sorry.  But  he  will  never  do  it  again:  I 
pledge  you  my  word  for  that.  He  has  (^vcn  me  his 
promise:  here  in  this  room  just  before  you  came;  and 
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i  thnt  rpally  his  only  weakness 
Mrs  Uudeb.1t.  He  is  perhaps  sometimes  weak  ahonC' 
women,  hecause  they  adore  him  so,  and  are  always  laying 
traps  for  him.  And  of  course  when  he  says  he  doesnt 
believe  in  morality,  ordinary  pious  people  think  he  must 
be  wicked.  You  can  understand,  cant  you,  how  oil  this 
starts  a  great  deal  of  gossip  about  him,  and  gets  repeated 
until  even  good  friends  get  set  against  him? 
RiDQEON.     Yes:  I  understand. 

Mh8  Dudebat.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  the  other  side 
of  him  OS  I  do!  Do  you  know,  doctor,  that  if  Louis  dis- 
honored himself  by  a  really  bad  action,  I   should  kill 

RiDGEON.     Come !  dont  exaggerate. 

Mrs    DiTBEDAT.     I    should.      Yon    don't    undersl 
that,  you  east  country  people. 

RiDOEON.  You  did  not  see  much  of  the  world  in 
Cornwall,  did  you? 

Mrs  Dudebjit  fnnitieZy]  Oh  yes.  I  saw  a  great 
deal  every  day  of  the  beauty  of  the  world — more  than 
you  ever  .see  here  in  London.  But  I  saw  very  few  peo- 
ple, if  that  is  what  you  mean.     I  was  an  only  child. 

RiDQEON,      That  explains  a  good  deal. 

Mbb  Dubedat.     I  had  a  great  many  dreams;  but 
last  they  all  came  to  one  dream. 

RiDGEON  [with  half  a  lighl     Yes,  the  nsual  dream. 

Mrs  Dubedat    [lurpriscd]      Is  it  usual? 

RrncEON.     As  T  guess.     You  havnt  yet  told  me  what 

Mrs  Dubedat.  I  didn't  want  to  waste  myself.  I 
could  do  nothing  myself;  but  I  had  a  little  property  and 
I  could  help  with  it.  I  had  even  a  little  beauty:  dont 
think  me  vain  for  knowing  it.    I  knew  that  men  of  genius 
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•Iways  liad  a  terrible  struggle  with  poverty  and  neglect 
at  first.  My  dream  was  to  save  one  of  them  from  that, 
and  bring  some  ciiarm  and  happiness  into  his  life.  I 
prayed  Heaven  to  send  me  one.  I  firmly  believe  that 
Louis  was  guided  to  me  in  answer  to  my  prayer.  He  was 
no  more  like  the  uther  men  I  had  met  than  the  Thames 
Embankment  is  like  our  Cornish  coasts.  He  saw  every- 
thing that  I  saw,  and  drew  it  for  me.  He  understood 
everything.  He  came  to  me  like  a  child.  Only  fancy, 
doctor:  he  never  even  wanted  to  marry  me;  he  never 
thought  of  the  things  other  men  think  of!  I  had  to 
propose  it  mvaelf.  Then  he  said  he  had  no  money. 
When  I  told  him  I  had  some,  he  said  "  Oh,  all  right," 
just  like  a  boy.  He  is  still  like  that,  quite  unspoiled,  a 
man  in  his  thoughts,  a  great  poet  and  artist  in  his 
dreams,  and  a  child  in  his  ways.  I  gave  him  myself  and 
all  I  had  tliat  he  might  grow  to  his  full  height  with 
plenty  of  sunshine.  If  I  lost  faith  In  him,  it  would 
mean  the  wreck  and  failure  of  my  life,  I  sliould  go  back 
to  Cornwall  and  die.  I  could  show  you  the  very  cliff  I 
■hould  jump  off.  You  must  cure  him:  you  must  make 
him  quite  well  ngain  for  me.  I  know  that  you  can  do 
it  and  that  nobody  else  can.  I  implore  you  not  to  refuse 
what  I  am  going  to  nsk  you  to  do.  Take  Louis  yourself; 
Hod  let  Sir  Ralph  cure  Dr  Blenkinsop. 

RtDGEON  [tiowlg]  Mrs  Dubedat:  do  you  really  be- 
lieve in  my  knowledge  and  skill  as  you  say  you  do? 

Mas  DuBKDAT.  Absolutely,  I  do  not  give  my  trust 
by  halves. 

RiDOEoN,  I  know  that.  Well,  I  am  going  to  test  you 
— hard.  Will  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
understand  what  you  hove  just  told  me;  that  I  have  no 
desire  but  to  sen-e  you  in  the  most  faithful  friendship; 
and  that  your  hero  must  be  preserved  to  you. 

Mns  DuBEUAT,  Oh  forgive  me.  Forgive  what  I  said. 
Tou  will  preserve  him  to  me. 
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RiDOEoN.  At  all  hazards.  [She  kiitet  kit  hand.  He 
rites  hattilt/].  No:  you  have  not  heard  the  rest.  [Shi 
ritei  too],  Yoo  must  believe  toe  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  one  chance  of  preserving  the  hero  lies  in  Louis  being 
in  the  care  of  Sir  Ralph. 

Mrs  Dubbhat  [/Jrmiy]     You  aay  so:  I  have  no 
doubt:  I  believe  you.     Thank  you. 

RiDOEON.  Good-bye.  [She  takes  hit  hand],  I  hopC^ 
this  will  be  a  lasting  friendship. 

Mrb  Dubbdat.     It  wilL      My    friendships   end 
with  death. 

RiDGEON.     Death  ends  ever3^hing,  doesnt  it: 
bye. 

With  a  tigk  and  a  look  of  pity  at  her  which  the 
not  tindertland,  he  goet. 


•M 
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ACT    IV 

The  tiudio.  The  eatel  it  pushed  back  to  the  fBall. 
Cardinal  Death,  holding  his  tct/the  and  kour-glati  like 
a  iceptre  and  globe,  tit*  on  the  throne.  On  the  hat-ttand 
hang  the  hats  of  Sir  Patrick  and  Bloomfteld  Boninglon. 
Walpole,  juit  come  in,  u  hanging  up  kit  betide  tkem. 
There  is  a  knock.  He  opens  the  door  and  findt  Ridg- 
eon  there. 

Walpole.     Hallo,   Ridgeon ! 

Then  come  into  the  middle  of  the  room  together,  tak- 
ing off  their  glope: 

RiDCEON.  Whiits  the  matter !  Have  you  been  sent 
for,  too? 

Walpole,  Weve  nil  been  sent  for.  Ire  only  just 
come:  I  huvnt  seen  liim  yet.  The  charwoman  aaya  that 
old  Paddy  Cullen  has  been  here  with  B.  B.  for  the  lost 
half-hour.  [Sir  Patrick,  with  bad  tiemt  in  hU  face,  en- 
tert  from  the  inner  room].     Well:  whata  up? 

Sm  Patrick.  Go  in  and  see.  B.  B.  is  in  there  with 
him. 

Walpole  goet.  Ridgeon  it  about  to  follow  him;  but 
Sir  Patrick  aiopi  him  with  a  look. 

BiDOEON.     What  has  happened? 

Sir  Patrick.     Do  you  remember  Jane  Marsh's  arm? 

RiDOBoN.     Is  that  whnts  happened? 

Sib  Fatkick.     Thats  whats  happened.     His  lung  has 
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arm,     I  never  saw  such  a  case.     Hi 

s  months  galloping  consumption  in  tl 


gone  like  Jane' 
got  through  tlii 

RiDOEoN.     B.  6.  got  in  on  the  negative  ph.ise. 

Sir  pATiiicK,  Negative  or  positive,  the  lad's  done 
for.  He  wont  Inst  out  the  afternoon.  He'll  go  suddenly: 
Ive  often  seen  it. 

RinoEON.  So  long  as  he  goes  before  his  wife  finds 
him  out,  I  dont  eare.     I  fully  expected  this. 

Sir  Patrick  [drill/]  It's  a  little  hard  on  a  Ind  to  be 
killed  because  his  wife  h.is  tno  high  an  opinion  of  him. 
Fortunately  few  of  us  are  in  any  danger  of  that 

Sir  Ralph  comet  from  the  inner  room  and  kastem 
tween  them,  humanelg  concerned,  but  professionalltf  e\ 
and  commimicntire. 

B.  B.     Ah,  here  you  are,  Ridgeon.     Paddy's  told  yoti« 


:  hna  | 

:hM^^H 

dowT^B 


of  c 


Yes. 


enormously  interesting  case.  Yon 
know.  Colly,  by  Jupiter,  if  I  didnt  know  ns  a  matter  of 
scientific  fact  that  I'd  been  stimulating  the  phagocytes, 
I  should  say  I'd  been  stimulating  the  other  things. 
What  is  the  esplnn.ntion  of  it.  Sir  Patrick  >  How  do 
you  account  for  it,  Ridgeon?  Have  we  over -stimulated 
the  phagocytes?  Have  they  not  only  eaten  up  the  bacilli, 
but  attacked  and  destroyed  the  red  corpuscles  as  well  ?  a 
possibility  suggested  by  the  patient's  pallor.  N.iy,  have 
they  linnily  begun  to  prey  on  the  lungs  themselves?  Or 
on  one  another?     I  shall  write  a  paper  about  this  cnse. 

Walpole  comet  back,  reri/  leriout,  even  thoeked. 
come*  between  B.  B.  and  Ridgeon. 

Walpole.     Whew !     B.  B. :  youve  done  it  this  tiio 

B.  B.     Mlint  do  you  mean? 

Walpole.     Killed  him.     The  worst  case  of  neglected  " 
blood-poisoin'ng  I  ever  saw.     It's  too  late  now  to  do  any- 
thing.    He'd  die  under  the  anffistlictic. 
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B.  B.  [offended]  Killed!  Really,  Walpole,  if  your 
ntoRonariia  wtre  not  well  known,  I  should  take  anch  an 
expression  very  seriously. 

Sir  Patrick.  Come  come!  When  youve  both  killed 
us  many  people  an  I  have  in  my  time  youll  feel  hunible 
enonpli  nbout  it.     Come  nnd  look  at  him.  Colly. 

Ridpron  and  Sir  Patrick  go  into  the  inner  room. 

Walpole.  I  apologiee,  JJ.  B.  But  it's  blood-poison- 
ing. 

B,  B.  Irecotering  hii  irresiitible  good  nature]  My 
dear  Walpole,  everything  is  blood-poisoning.  But 
upon  my  soul,  I  shall  not  use  any  of  that  stuff  of  Ridg- 
eon's  Rgiin.  What  made  me  so  sensitive  about  what  you 
snid  just  now  is  that,  strictly  between  oarselves,  Ridgeon 
has  cooked  our  young  friend's  goose. 

Jennifer,  n-orried  and  dialreiitid,  but  almai/M  gentle, 
comet  between  them  from  the  inner  room.  She  n-eari  a 
nnrse't  apron. 

Mils  DuBEiiAT.     Sir  R.ilph:  what  am  I  to  do?     Tliat 

in  who  insisted  on  seeing  me,  and  sent  in  word  that 

business  was  important  to  Louis,  is  a  newspaper  man. 

^A  parngrnph  appeared  in  the  paper  this  morning  saying 

flwt  Louis  is  seriously  ill ;  and  this  man  wants  to  interview 

him  abont  it.     How  can  people  be  so  brutally  callous? 

Walpolb  [moving  vengefullt/  towards  the  door]  You 
jost  leave  me  to  denl  with  him  ! 

_  Mm  DttBBDAT  \Hopping  him]  But  Louis  insists  on 
Serin  10.  him:  he  almost  began  to  cry  about  it.  And  he 
9^8  he  c.int  bear  his  room  any  longer.  He  snys  lie 
irsnts  to  \she  almsslet  nilk  a  »ob] — to  die  in  hia  studio. 
Sir  Patrick  sava  let  him  have  his  way ;  it  can  do 
no  barm.    What  shall  we  do? 

B.  B.  \eneouragingln]  Why,  follow  Sir  Patriek's 
excellent  advice,  of  course.  As  he  says,  it  can  do  him 
no  hirm;  nnd  it  will  no  donbt  do  bim  good — a  great  deal 
of  good.     He  will  be  tuucb  the  better  for  it. 
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Mrs  Ddbedat  [a  little  cheered]  Will  yon  bring  tlm  ' 
man  up  liere,  Mr  Walpole,  aod  tell  him  that  he  mny  see 
Louis,  but  thnt  he  mastnt  eshnu!it  him  hy  talking? 
[fValpole  nods  and  goes  out  by  Ike  outer  door].  Sir 
Ralph,  donl  be  ongry  with  nie;  but  Louis  will  die  if 
he  stays  here.  I  must  take  him  to  Cornwall.  He  will 
recover  there. 

B.  B.  [brigklening  wonderfully,  as  if  Dubedat  were 
already  saved]  Cornwall !  The  very  place  for  him ! 
Wonderful  for  the  lungs.  Stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of 
it  before.  You  are  his  best  physician  after  all,  dear  lady, 
An  inspiration!    Cornwall:  of  course,  yes,  yes,  yes. 

Mns  DuBEDAT  [comforted  and  touched]     You  i 
kind,  Sir  Ralph.     But  dont  give  mc  much  or  I  shoQ^ 
cry;  and  Louis  cant  benr  that. 

B,  B.  [gentti/  putting  kit  protecting  arm  round  her 
shoulders]  Then  let  us  come  bock  to  him  and  help  to 
carry  him  in.  Cornwall !  of  course,  of  course.  The  very 
tiling!     [They  go  together  into  the  bedroom]. 

Walpole  returns  tvith  The  Newspaper  Man,  a  cheerful, 
affable  young  man  who  is  disabled  for  ordinary  hasineit 
pursuits  by  a  congenital  erroneousness  which  renders  him 
incapable  of  describing  accurately  anything  he  sees,  or  un- 
derstanding or  reporting  accurately  anything  he  hears.  At 
the  only  employment  tn  which  these  defects  do  not  mat- 
ter is  journalism  (for  a  newspaper,  not  having  to  act  on 
its  description  and  reports,  but  only  to  sell  them  to  idly 
curious  people,  has  nothing  but  honor  to  lote  by  inop- 
curacy  and  unveracity) ,  he  has  perforce  become  a  jour- 
nalist, and  has  lo  keep  up  an  air  of  high  spirits  through 
a  daily  ttruggle  with  hit  own  illiteracy  and  the  precari- 
ousness  of  his  employment.  He  has  a  note-book,  and 
ocationally  attempts  to  make  a  note;  but  as  he  cannot 
write  shorthand,  and  does  not  write  with  ease  tn  i 
hand,  he  generally  gives  it  up  at  a  bad  job  before 
tttcceedt  in  finitking  a  sentence. 
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t  Newspaper  Man  [looking  rout 
deeisit'e    attempts    at    notei]       This 
suppose. 

Walpolk.     Yes. 

The  Newspaper  Man  [rvittilif]  Where  he  has  his 
models,  ch? 

Walpolb    [grimli/   irretpomive]      No  doubt. 

The  Newspaper  Man.     Cubicle,  you  said  it  was? 

Walpole.     Yea,  tubercle. 

The  Newspaper  Man,  Which  way  do  you  spell  it; 
18  it  c-u-b-i-c-a-I  or  c-l-c? 

Walpole.  Tnberclc,  man,  not  cubical.  [Spelli-ng  it 
for  Urn]  T-u-b-e-r-c-1-e. 

The  Newspaper  Man.  Oh!  tubercle.  Some  discnse, 
I  suppose.  I  thought  he  hnd  consumption.  Are  you  one 
of  the  family  or  the  doctor? 

Walpole,  I'm  neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  am 
Mister  Cutler  Wnlpole.  Put  that  down.  Then  put 
down  Sir  Colenso  Ridgeon. 

The  Newspapeb  Man.     Pigeon? 

Walpole.  Ridgeon.  [Confemptuoualy  matching  hU 
hook\  Here:  youd  better  let  me  write  the  names  down 
for  you:  youre  sure  to  get  them  wrong.  Thnt  comes  of 
belonging  to  an  illiterate  profession,  with  no  qualificn- 
tions  and  no  public  register,      [He  writes  the  parttcu- 

Thk  Newspaper  Man,  Oh,  I  say:  you  have  got 
knife  into  us,  havnt  you? 

Walpolb  [vindictiveli/]  I  wish  I  had:  I'd  make  a 
'"bettei  man  of  you.  Now  attend.  [Shejving  kim  the 
book]  These  are  the  names  of  the  three  doctors.  This 
is  the  patient.  This  is  the  address.  This  is  the  name 
of  the  disease.  [He  thuta  the  book  rptlh  a  snap  which 
■makes  the  journalitt  blink,  and  rcturnt  it  to  him\.  Mr 
Dubedat  will  be  brought  in  here  presently.  He  wrnXs 
to  see  you  becaiue  he  doesnt  know  how  bad  he  is.     We'll 
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allow  yoa  to  wait  a  few  minutes  to  humor  him;  but  if 
^ou  talk  to  him,  out  you  go.     He  ma^  die  at  auj  mo- 

The  Newspaper  Man  [iniereHed]  Is  he  as  bad  as 
that?  I  say:  1  am  in  luck  to-day.  Would  you  mind  let- 
ting me  photogrnph  you?  [He  produces  a  camera]. 
Could  you  have  a  lancet  or  something  in  your  hand  ? 

Walpole.  Put  it  up.  If  you  want  ray  photograph 
yoa  can  get  it  in  Baker  Street  in  any  of  the  series  of 
celebrities. 

The  Newspaper  Man.  But  theyll  want  to  be  paid. 
If  you  wouldnt  mind   [fingering  the  cameri\ 

Walpole.  I  would.  Put  it  up,  I  tell  you.  Sil  Acfm 
there  and  be  quiet. 

The  Nen-xpaper  Man  quickly  tits  down  on  the  pta 
ttool  as  Dubedat,  in  an  invalid't  chair,  is  wheeled  t»  by 
Mrs  Duhedat  and  Sir  Ralph.  Theg  place  the  chair  be- 
tween the  dais  and  the  lofa,  tthere  the  easel  stood  before. 
Louis  is  not  clianged  as  a  robust  man  mould  be;  and  he 
is  not  scared.  His  ei/es  look  larger;  and  he  it  to  weak 
physically  that  he  can  hardly  move,  lying  on  his  cushions 
with  complete  languor;  but  his  mtnd  is  active;  it  is  mak- 
ing the  most  of  his  condition,  finding  voluptuousness  in 
languor  and  drama  in  death.  They  are  all  impressed,  in 
spile  of  themselves,  e.rcept  Ridgeon,  nho  is  implacable. 
B.  B.  is  entirely  sympathetic  and  forgiving.  Ridgeon 
foUoti-s  the  chair  with  a  tray  of  milk  and  stimulant*.  Sir 
Patrick,  mho  accompanies  him,  takes  the  tea-table  from 
the  corner  and  places  it  behind  the  chair  for  the  tray. 
B.  B.  takes  the  easel  chair  and  places  it  for  Jennifer  at 
Dubedat's  side,  next  the  dais,  from  which  Ihe  lay  figure 
ogles  the  dying  artist.  B.  B.  then  returns  to  Dubedat's 
left.  Jennifer  lits.  Walpole  sits  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  dais.     Ridgeon  stands  near  him. 

Louis    [blissfully]      Thats   happiness.      To   be   i 
studio!     Uapinessl 
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Mhb  Dcbedat.  Yes,  dear.  Sir  Patrick  says  yoo  ni.iy 
stny  hpre  ns  long  as  you  like. 

Louis.     JeDnifer. 

BEDAT.     Yes,  my  darlinff. 

LoriB.      Is  the  newspaper  mnn  here? 

HE  Newspapbr  Man  [gliblg]  Yes,  Mr  Dubedat: 
here,  at  your  service.  I  represent  the  press.  I 
lought  you  niiglit  like  to  let  ua  have  a  few  words  al«;il 
— about— «r— well,  a  few  words  on  your  illness,  and 
your  plans  for  the  season. 

Lolls.  My  plans  for  the  season  are  very  simple.  I'm 
going  to  die. 

M»s  Dubedat  [tortured]     Lonis — dearest — 

Louis.  My  darling:  I'm  very  weak  and  tired.  Dont 
put  on  me  the  horrible  strain  of  pretending  that  I  dont 
know.  Ive  been  lying  there  listening  to  the  doetors — 
laughing  to  myself.  They  know.  Dearest:  dont  cry. 
It  makes  you  ugly;  and  I  cant  bear  that.  [Ske  drier  her 
eyet  and  recovers  hertelf  with  a  proud  effort].  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  something. 

Mrs  Dubedat.  Yes,  yes:  yon  know  I  will,  [/m- 
ploringlt/]  Only,  my  love,  my  love,  dont  talk:  it  will 
waste  your  strength. 

Louis.  No:  it  will  only  use  it  up.  Eidgeon:  give  me 
something  to  keep  me  going  for  a  few  luinutes — not  one 
of  your  confounded  anti-toxins,  if  you  dont  mind.  I 
have  some  things  to  say  before  I  go. 

RiDGEOH  [looking  at  Sir  Patriek]  I  suppose  it  can 
do  no  harm?  \He  pouri  out  some  spirit,  and  it  about  to 
add  toda  water  when  Sir  Patrick  correcti  liim]. 

SiH  Patrick.     In  milk.     Dont  set  him  coughing. 

Louis  [after  drinking]     Jennifer. 

Mrs  DuHEnAT.     Yes,  dear. 

Louis.  If  therea  one  tiling  I  hate  more  than  another, 
it's  a  widow.     Promise  me  that  youll  never  be  a  widow. 

Mrs  Dubedat.     My  dear,  what  do  you  mean? 
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Louis.  I  want  you  to  look  bcautifuL  I  want  people 
to  see  in  your  eyes  tliat  you  were  married  to  me.  The 
people  in  Italy  used  to  point  at  Dante  and  say  "  There 
goes  the  man  who  has  been  in  hell."  I  vant  them  to 
point  at  you  and  say  "  There  goes  a  woman  who  has  beeD 
in  heaven."    It  has  been  heaven,  darling,  hasnt  it — some- 

Mr8  Dubkdat.     Oh  yes,  yes.     Always,  always, 

Louis.  If  you  wear  black  and  cry,  people  will  say 
"  Look  at  that  miserable  woman:  her  husband  made  her 
miserable." 

Mrs  Dudcdat.  No,  never.  You  are  the  light  end 
the  blessing  of  my  life.     I  never  lived  until  I  knew  yon. 

Louis  [his  eyes  glislening]  Then  you  must  always 
wear  benutiful  dresses  and  splendid  magic  jewels. 
Think  of  all  the  wonderful  pictures  I  shall  never  paint 
[She  jFi'n*  a  terrible  victory  over  a  soh]  Well,  you  must 
be  transfigured  with  all  the  beauty  of  those  pictures. 
Men  must  gel  such  dreams  from  seeing  you  as  they  never 
could  get  from  any  daubing  with  paints  and  brushes. 
Painters  must  paint  you  as  they  never  painted  «ny  mor- 
tal womttn  before.  There  must  be  a  great  tradition  of 
beauty,  a  great  atmosphere  of  wonder  and  romance. 
That  is  what  men  must  always  think  of  when  they  think 
of  me.  That  is  the  sort  of  immortality  I  want.  Yon  can 
make  that  for  me,  Jennifer.  There  are  lots  of  things 
you  dont  understand  that  every  woman  in  the  street  un- 
derstands; but  you  can  understand  that  and  do  it  as 
nobody  else  cnn.  Promise  me  that  immortality.  Prom- 
ise me  you  will  not  make  a  little  hell  of  crape  and  cry- 
ing and  undertaker's  horrors  and  withering  flowers  and 
all  that  vulgar  rubbish. 

Mrs  Dubki>at,  I  promise.  But  all  that  is  far  off, 
dear.  You  are  to  come  to  Cornwall  with  me  and  get  well- 
Sir  Ralph  says  so. 

Louu.     Poor  old  B.  B. 
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»  arpay  and  wkhpert   to 
rain  going, 
sn't  he? 

It's  ft  shame  to  keep 


I 


B.   B.    [arreted  to  fean,  tun, 
'  Sir  Patriclc]      Poor  feUow  I     B 

Lovis.     Sir  Patrick's  there, 

Sm  Patrick.     Yes,  yes.     I'n 

Louis.     Sit  down,  wont  yaxt'i 
you  standing  abouL 

Sir   Patrick.     Yes,  yes.     Thank  yon-     All  right 

Louis.     Jennifer. 

Mrs  DuBEnAT.     Yes,  dear. 

Louis  [nitk  a  ttrange  look  of  delight]  Do  you  re- 
member the  burning  bush? 

"  Yes,    yes.      Oh,    my    dear,    how    it 

strains  my  heart  to  remember  it  now! 

;?     It  fills  me  with  joy.     Tell  them 
abont  it. 

Mrs  Dubedat.  It  was  nothing — only  that  once  in 
■my  old  Cornish  home  we  lit  the  first  fire  of  the  winter; 
and  when  we  looked  through  the  window  we  saw  the 
flames  dancing  in  a  buab  in  the  garden. 

Loria.  Such  a  color!  Garnet  color,  Wnving  like 
silk.  Liquid  lovely  flame  flowing  up  through  the  bay 
leaves,  and  not  burning  them.  Well,  I  shall  be  a  flame 
like  that,  I'm  sorrr  to  disappoint  the  poor  little  worms; 
but  the  last  of  me  shall  be  the  fl.ime  in  the  burning  bush. 
AVhenever  you  see  the  flame,  Jennifer,  that  will  be  me. 
Promise  me  that  I  shall  be  burnt. 

Mrs  Dubedat.     Ob,  if  I  might  be  with  you,  Louis! 

Louis.  No:  you  must  always  be  in  the  garden  when 
the  bush  flames.  You  are  my  hold  on  the  world;  you 
arc  my  immortality.     Promise. 

Mrs  Dubeoat.  I'm  listening.  I  shall  not  forget. 
Yon  know  that  I  promise. 

Louis.      Well,  thats  about  all;  except  that  you  are  to 
bang  my  pictures  at  the  one-man  show.     I  can  trust  your 
wont  let  anyone  else  touch  them. 


Hna  Di 


Youc 
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cidcntal  sort  of  way,  struggling  thrDugfa  tile  onreal 
of  life,  I  liavnt  nlways  been  able  to  live  up  to  my  ideaL 
But  in  my  own  real  world  I  have  never  done  anything 
wrong,  never  denied  my  faith,  never  been  untrue  to  my- 
self. Ive  been  threatened  and  blaekmiiiled  and  insulted 
and  starved.  But  Ive  played  the  ganm.  Ive  fuuglit  the 
good  fight.  And  now  it's  all  over,  thercs  an  indescribable 
peaee,  [i/e  feebly  folds  his  handi  and  utierg  hi*  creed] 
I  believe  in  Michael  Augelo,  Velasquez,  and  Hembrandt; 
in  the  might  of  design,  the  mystery  of  color,  the  redemp- 
tion of  all  things  by  lieauty  everlasting,  and  the  caessage 
of  Art  that  has  made  these  lianda  blessed.  Amen.  Amen. 
[He  clotet  hi*  eyes  and  lie*  *tilt\. 

Mas  Ddbedat  \hreothlet)i\      Louis;  are  you — 
Walpole  ri*e*  and  comes  quickly  to  tee  rokcther  he 

Lonia.  Not  yet,  dear.  Very  nearly,  but  not  yet. 
should  like  to  rest  my  bead  on  your  bosom ;  only  it  w< 
tire  you. 

Mrs    Dubedat.     No,    no,    no,    darling:    bow    col 
you  tire   me?      [She   lifts   him  so   that   he   lie*  an 
batom]. 

Louis.     Thats  good.     Thats  real. 

Mas  DccBDAT.  Dont  spare  me,  dear.  Indeed, 
deed  you  will  not  tire  me.  Lean  on  me  with  all 
weight. 

Louis  l^tvith  a  sudden  half  return  of  his  normal  slrengt] 
and  comfort]  Jinny  Gwinny :  I  think  I  shall  recover 
after  all.  [Sir  Patrick  look*  sxgnificantlg  at  Bidgeon, 
mutely   ivaming   him    that   this   is   the   end]. 

Mrs  Dcbedat  [hopefuUi/]     Yes,  yes:  you  shall. 

Lotna.  Because  I  suddenly  want  to  sleep.  Just 
ordinary  sleep. 

Mbb  Dubedat  [roehivg  Mm]  Yes,  dear.  Sleep.' 
[//*■  teems  to  go  to  ileep.  Walpole  makes  another  move- 
ment.    She  protests],     Sh-sb:  please  dont  disturb  him. 
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tlutre 


'ivs  move].  What  did  you 

*]      I  cant  listen  without 


SValpole  bends  down  and  liitetu]. 
He  wants  to  know  is  the  newspaper  man 


r?     [In  great 
m.     [Hit  lips 


Wali'i 

The  Newspaper  Man  [excUedj  for  he  hat  been  en- 
joying  himtelf  enormoutly^  Yes,  Mr  DubedaL  Here 
I  am. 

Walpole  raiset  his  hand  mamingly  to  tilence  him.  Sir 
Ralph  litt  dotvn  quietly  on  the  tofa  and  frankly  buriet 
hit  face  in  hit  handkerchief. 

Mns  Di7BEDAT  [with  great  relief]  Oh  thata  right, 
dear:  dont  spare  me:  lean  with  all  your  weight  on  me. 
Now  yon  are  really  resting. 

5tr  Patrick  quickly  comet  forward  and  feels  Louit't 
puUe;  then  take*  him  by  the  tkoulder*. 

Sin  Patrick.     Let  me  put  him  back  c 
maam.     He  will  be  better  so. 

Mrs  Dubedat  [piieaiuly]  Oh  no,  ple« 
doctor.  He  is  not  tiring  me;  and  he  will  be  i 
he  wakes  if  he  linds  I  have  put  him  away. 

Sir  Patrick.     He  will  never  wake  a 
ike  body  from  her  and  replaces  il  in  the  chair. 
eon,    unmoved,   lets    down   the   back  and  maket   i 

•/  ■■')■ 

Mrs  Dubehat  [who  hat  unexpectedly  tprung  to  her 
feet,  and  stands  dry-eyed  and  stately]     Was  that  death? 

Walpole.     Yes. 

Mrs  Dubedat  [  with  complete  dignity]  Will  yon  wait 
fur  me  a  moment?     I  will  come  back.     [She  goes  out]. 

Walpole.  Ought  we  to  follow  her?  Is  she  in  her 
right  senses? 

Sir  Patrick  [n>ith  quiet  conviction].  Yes.  Shes  all 
right.     Leave  her  alone.     She'll  come  back, 

Bioo£oN  [callously]  Let  as  get  tliis  thing  out  of  the 
way  before  she  comes. 


I  the  pillow, 


3  hurt  when 

[He  takes 
■       Ridg- 
I  tier 
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B.  B.   [riling,  shocked]      My  dear  Colly!     The  pota 
lad  I     He  died  splendidly. 

Sib  Patrick.     Aye !  that  is  how  the  wicked  die. 


For  there  are  no  banda  ia  their  de 

But  theii'  atrengtii  is  Grm: 

They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  u 


J 

;  there, 
_  tragic  ^^ 


No  matter:  it's  not  for  us  to  jndgc.     He's 
world  now. 

Walfolb.  Borrowing  his  first  five-pound  note  there, 
probably. 

RiDOEON.     I  said  the  otlier  day  that  the  most  tragic 
thin^  in    the    world   is    a    sick    doctor. 
The  most  tragic  thing  in  the  world  is  e 
who  is  not  also  a  man  of  Iionor. 

Hidgeon  and  Walpole  wheel  the  ehair  into  the  recen. 

The  Newspaper  Man  [to  Sir  Ralph]  I  thonght  it 
shewed  a  very  nice  feeling,  his  being  so  particular  about 
his  wife  going  into  proper  mourning  for  him  and  t 
ing  her  promise  never  to  marry  again. 

B.  B.  [imprettivelg]     Mrs  Dubedat  i! 
tion    to    carry    the    interview    any    further,       Nei 
are  we. 

Sir  Patrick.     Good  afternoon  to  you. 

The  Newspaper  Man.     Mrs.  Dubedat  said  she  i 
coming  back. 

B.  B.     After  yon  have  gone. 

The  Newspaper  Man.  Do  you  think  she  would  g^n 
me  o  few  words  on  How  It  Feels  to  be  a  Widovli 
Eather  a  good  title  for  an  article,  isnt  it? 

B.  B.  Young  man:  if  you  wait  until  Mrs  Dnbednt 
comes  back,  you  will  be  able  to  write  nn  article  on  How 
It  Feels  to  be  Turned  Out  of  the  House. 

The  Newspaper  Man  [unconvinced]  Yon  think 
she'd  rather  not — 

B.  B.  [culling  him  thort]    Good  day  to  yoii.    [Otvtng 
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1  viiiiing'Card]  Miod  yon  get  my  name  correctly. 
Good  dny. 

The  Newspaper  Man.  Good  day.  Thank  yon, 
[I'aguetg  trying  to  read  the  card]     Mr — 

B.  B.  No,  not  Mister.  This  is  your  hat,  I  think 
\giring  it  to  Aim].  Gloves?  No,  of  course:  no  gloves. 
Good  day  to  you.  [He  edges  him  out  at  last;  shuts  the 
dooT  on  him;  and  returnt  to  Sir  Patrick  as  Ridgeon  and 
Walpole  come  back  from  the  recess,  (Palpate  crossing 
the  room  to  the  hat-ttand,  and  Ridgeon  coming  between 
Sir  Ralph  and  Sir  Patrick],  Poor  fellow!  Poor  young 
fellow !     How  well  he  died !     I  fee]  a  better  man,  really. 

Sir  Patrick.  When  youre  as  old  as  I  am,  youll  know 
that  it  matters  very  little  how  a  man  dies.  What  matters 
is,  how  he  lives.  Every  fool  that  runs  his  nose  against 
a  bullet  is  a  hero  nowadays,  because  he  dies  for  his 
coimtry.     Why  dont  he  live  for  it  to  some  pnrpoae? 

B.  B.  No,  please,  Paddy:  dont  be  hard  on  the  poor 
lad.  Not  now,  not  now.  After  all,  whs  he  so  bad?  He 
had  only  two  fnilinj^:  money  and  women,  Well,  let  ns 
be  honest.  Tell  the  truth,  Paddy.  Dont  be  hypocritical, 
Ridgeon.  Throw  off  the  mask,  Walpole.  Are  these 
two  matters  so  well  arranged  at  present  that  a  disregard 
of  the  usual  arrangements  indicates  real  depravity? 

Walpole.  I  dont  mind  his  disregarding  the  usual 
arrangements.  Confound  the  usual  arrangements!  To  a 
man  of  science  theyre  beneath  contempt  both  as  to  money 
and  women.  What  I  mind  is  his  disregarding  every- 
thing  except  his  own  pocket  and  his  own  fancy.  He 
didnt  disregard  the  usual  arrangements  when  they  paid 
him.  Did  he  give  na  his  pictures  for  nothing?  Do  yon 
suppose  he'd  have  hesitated  to  blackmail  me  if  I'd  com- 
promised myself  with  his  wife?     Not  be. 

Sir  Patrick.  Dont  waste  your  time  wrangling  over 
him.  A  blackguard's  a  blackguard;  an  honest  man's  an 
honest  man;  and  neither  of  them  will  ever  be  at  a  loss 
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for  B  rcligloD  or  a  morality  to  prove  that  thi 
the  right  wajg.  It's  the  same  with  nations,  the  same 
with  professions,  the  game  all  the  world  over  and  always 
wiU  be. 

B.  B.  Ah,  well,  perhaps,  perhaps,  perhaps.  Still, 
it  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  He  died  extremely  well, 
remarkably  well.  He  has  set  us  an  example:  let  us  en- 
deavor to  follow  it  rather  than  harp  on  the  weaknesses 
that  have  perished  with  him.  I  think  it  is  Shakcspoar 
who  says  that  the  good  that  most  men  do  lives  after 
tliem:  the  evil  lies  interred  with  their  hones.  Yes;  in- 
terred with  their  bones.  Believe  me,  Paddy,  we  are  all 
mortal.  It  is  the  common  lot,  Ridgeon.  Say  what  you 
will,  Walpole,  Nature's  debt  must  be  paid.  If  tia  not 
to-day,  twill  be  to-mono w. 


To-morrow  and  to-marrow  and  lo-mofTow 

Atter  life's  RlFul  fever  tbey  aleep  well 

And  like  thin  iTuubstaatial  bourne  Irom  which 

No  traveller  reluma 

Leave  not  a  wraelc  behind. 

Walpole  is  about  to  speak,  but  B.  B.,  suddenly 
vehemently  proceeding,  extinguUhet  him. 

Out.  out,  brief  caudle; 
For  notliiog  canst  thou  to  damnotion  add 
The  readiness  is  all. 


* 


\ 


Walpole  [genllg;  for  B.  B.'t  feeling,  absurdlg  ex- 
pressed as  it  is,  is  too  sincere  and  humane  to  be  ridi- 
ctiled]  Yea,  B.  B.  Death  makes  people  go  on  like  that. 
I  dont  know  why  it  should;  but  it  does.  By  the  way, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  Ought  we  to  clear  out;  or 
had  we  better  wait  and  see  whether  Mrs  Dubedat  will 
come  back? 

Sir  Patrick.  I  think  we'd  better  go.  We  can  teU 
the  charwoman  what  to  do. 
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They  lake  their  hati  and  go  to  the  daar. 

Mbb  Dt'BEDAT  [coming  from  the  inner  door  toonder- 
fully  and  beautifully  dressed,  and  radiant,  carrying  a 
great  piece  of  purple  silk,  handsomely  embroidered,  over 


'A 

Sir  Patri. 
B.  B. 

RinoEON 


Mrs  Di'i 


sorry  to  hi 

\aviased,  all 
together  iA 


I  kept  yon  waiting, 
rUont  mention  it,  madam. 

Not  at  all,  not  at  alL 
■S  By  no  means. 
It  doesnt  matter  in  the 

:dat  [coming  to  them'\  I  felt  tbat  I  most 
shake  liands  with  his  friends  once  before  we  part  to-day. 
We  have  shared  together  a  great  privilege  and  a  great 
happint'ss.  I  dont  think  we  can  ever  think  of  onrgelves 
as  ordinary  people  again.  We  have  had  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience; and  that  gives  os  a  common  faith,  a  common 
ideal,  that  nobody  else  can  quite  have.  Life  will  always 
be  beautiful  to  us:  deuth  will  always  be  beautiful  to  us. 
May  we  shake  hnnds  on  that? 

Sir  Patrick  [shaking  hands\  Remember;  all  letters 
had  better  be  left  to  your  solicitor.  Let  him  open  every- 
thing and  settle  everytiiing.     Thats  tlie  law,  you  know. 

Mrs  Di-BEDAT.  Oh,  thank  you:  I  didnt  know.  [Sir 
Patrick  goes\. 

Walpole.  Good-bye.  I  blame  myself:  I  should  have 
insisted  on  operating.     [7/e  goes]. 

B.  B.  I  will  send  the  proper  people;  tbey  will  know 
what  to  do:  you  shall  have  no  trouble.  Good-bye,  my 
dear  l.idy,     [He  goes]. 

EtDOEON.     Good-bye.      [He  offers  his  hand]. 

Mrs  Dl'bedat  [dratving  back  with  gentle  majesty]  I 
said  his  friends.  Sir  Colenso.      [He  bows  and  goes]. 

She  unfolds  the  great  piece  of  silk,  and  goes  into  the 


wfc^tt  to  c 


r  her  dead. 


ACT   V 

One  of  the  tmaller  Bond  Street  Picture  I 
The  entrance  i*  from  a  picture  thop.  Nearly  in  Ike  mtrf- 
dle  of  the  gallery  there  it  a  mriling-table,  at  which  the 
Secretary,  faihionably  dreteed,  sit*  with  hi*  back  to  the 
entrance,  correcting  catalogue  proof*.  Some  eopiet  of  a 
new  book  are  on  the  dexk,  also  the  Secretary'i  ihining 
hat  and  a  couple  of  magnifying  glattet.  At  the  tide,  on 
hit  left,  a  little  behind  him,  is  a  small  door  marked  Pri- 
vate. Near  the  tame  tide  u  a  cuthioned  bench  parallel 
to  the  walls,  which  are  covered  with  Uubedal's  works. 
Two  screens,  also  covered  with  drawings,  stand  near  the 
comers  right  and  left  of  the  entrance. 

Jennifer,  beautifully  dressed  and  apparently  very 
happy  and  proiperou*,  comet  into  the  gallery  through 
the  private  door. 

Jennifer.     Have    the    catalogues    come    yet, 
Danby? 

The  Secretabt.     Not  yet. 

JaNNifER.     Wliat  a  shame!       It's  a  quarter  past: 
private  view  will  hegin  in  less  than  half  an  boar. 

Thb  Secretary.     I  think  I'd  better  run  orer  to 
printers  to  Iiurry  them  up. 

Jennifer.  Oh,  if  you  would  be  so  good,  Mr  Danby. 
I'll  take  your  place  while  youre  away. 

The  Secretary.  If  anyone  should  come  before  the 
time  dont  take  any  notice.  The  commissionaire  wont  let 
anyone  thronj^h  unless  he  knows  him.  We  have  a  few 
people  who  like  to  come  before  the  crowd — people  who 
really  buy;  and  of  course  we're  glad  to  Bee  them.     Have 
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you  seen  the  notices  in  Brush  and  Crayon  and  in  The 
Easel? 

J&NNtFBR  [indignantlif]  Yes:  most  disgraceful.  They 
write  quite  patronizingly,  as  if  they  were  Mr  Dubedat's 
superiors.  After  nil  the  cigars  and  sandwiches  they  had 
from  us  on  the  press  day,  and  all  they  drank,  I  really 
think  it  ia  infamous  that  they  should  write  like  that.  1 
hope  yon  have  not  sent  them  tickets  for  to-day. 

The  Secretary.  Oh,  they  wont  come  again:  thercs 
no  lunch  to-dny.  The  advance  copies  of  your  book  have 
come.     [He  indicate*  the  new  hooks'\. 

Jennifer  [pouncing  on  a  copy,  wildly  excited\  Give 
it  to  me.  Oh!  excuse  me  a  moment  [«Ae  run*  away  with 
it  through  the  private  door] . 

The  Secretary  takes  a  mirror  from  hi»  drawer  and 
tmartem  himtelf  before  going  out.    Ridgeon  comes  in. 

RiuoEON.  Good  morning.  May  I  look  round,  as 
usual,  before  the  doors  open  ? 

The  Secretary.  Certainly,  Sir  Colenso.  I'm  sorry 
the  catalogues  have  not  come:  I'm  just  going  to  see  about 
them.    Heres  my  own  list,  if  you  dont  mind. 

Ridgeon.  Thanks.  Wliata  tliis?  [He  take*  up  one 
of  the  new  booki]. 

The  Secretary.  Thata  just  come  in.  An  advance 
copy  of  Mrs  Dubedat's  Life  of  her  late  husband. 

RiDOEON  \reading  the  title]  The  Story  of  a  King  of 
Hen,  By  His  Wife.  [He  lookt  at  the  portrait  fronlit- 
piece].  Ay:  there  he  is.  You  knew  him  here,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Thk  SecRiTAHY.  Oh,  we  knew  him.  Better  than  she 
did.  Sir  Colenso,  in  some  ways,  perhaps. 

RiDOEON.  So  did  I.  [They  look  significantly  at  one 
another].     I'll  take  a  look  round. 

The  Secretary  pull  on  the  thining  hat  and  goes  out. 
Ridgeon  begint  looking  at  the  picture*.  Presently  he 
come*  back  to  the  table  for  a  magnifying  glass,  and  scru- 
a  draming  very  closely.     He  tigh*;  skaket  hi* 
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head,  at  if  corulrained  to  admit  the  eximordinary  faici 
nation  and  merit  of  the  nork;  then  marks  the  Secretary"* 
litt.  Proceeding  tvith  hit  turveg,  he  diiappears  behind 
the  tcreen.  Jennifer  comet  back  with  her  book.  A  look 
round  talitfies  her  that  the  it  alone.  She  seals  hertelf 
ot  the  table  and  admires  the  memoir- — her  first  prinled 
book — to  her  heart's  content.  Ridgeon  re-appears,  face 
to  the  wall,  scrutinizing  the  drawings.  After  using  his 
glass  again,  he  steps  back  to  get  a  more  distant  view  of 
one  of  the  larger  pictures.  She  hastily  closes  the  book  at 
the  sound;  looks  round;  recognises  him;  and  stares,  pet- 
rified. He  takes  a  further  step  back  which  brings  him 
nearer  to  her. 

HiDOEON  [shaking  his  head  as  before,  ejaculates] 
Clever  brute!  [She  flushes  as  though  he  had  struck  her. 
lie  turns  to  put  the  glass  damn  on  the  desk,  and  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  her  intent  gaze],  I  beg  joiir 
pardon.     I  thouglit  I  wna  nlone. 

Jennifer  [controlling  herself,  and  speaking  steadily 
and  meaningly]  I  am  glad  we  have  met.  Sir  Colenso 
Ridgeon.  I  met  Dr  Blcnkinsop  yesterdoy.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  a  wonderful  cure. 

Ridgeon  [con  find  no  nords:  makes  an  embarrassed 
gesture  of  assent  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  puts  donrn 
the  glass  and  the  Secretary's  Usl  on  the  table]. 

Jennifer.     He    looked    the    picture    of    health    and 
strength  and  prosperity.      [She  looks  for  a  moment  ^jE 
the  Trails,  contrasting  Blenkiusop's  fortune  with  the  t 
tilt's  fate]. 

RiDOEON    [in  low   tones,  still  embarrassed] 
been  fortunate. 

Jennifer.    Very  fortunate.   His  life  has  been  spu 

RinoEON.     I  mean  tlint  he  has  been  made  a  Medici 
Officer  of  Health.     He  cured  the  Chairman  of  the  1 
ongh  Council  very  successfully. 

Jennifkr.     With  your  medicines? 
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RiuucuN.  No.  I  believe  it  was  with  a  pound  of  ripe 
grftngages. 

Jennifer  [with  deep  gravity]     Funny! 

RipaeoN-.  Yes.  Life  does  not  cease  to  be  funny 
when  people  die  any  more  than  it  ceases  to  be  serious 
when  people  laugb. 

Jennifer.  Dr  Blenkinsop  said  one  very  strange 
thing  to  me. 

RtDOEOs.     What  was  that? 

Jennifer.  He  suid  that  private  practice  in  medicine 
ougiit  to  be  put  down  by  law.  When  I  asked  him  why, 
he  said  that  private  doctors  were  ignorant  licensed  mur- 
derers. 

RiDGEoN.  That  is  what  the  public  doctor  always 
thinks  of  the  private  doctor.  Well,  Blenkinsop  ought  to 
know.  He  was  a  private  doctor  long  enough  himself. 
Come !  you  have  talked  at  me  long  enough.  Talk  to  me. 
You  have  sometliing  to  reproach  me  with.  There  is  re- 
proach in  your  face,  in  your  voice:  you  are  full  of  it. 
Out  with  it. 

Jennifer.  It  is  too  late  for  reproaches  now.  When 
I  turned  and  saw  you  just  now,  J  wondered  how  you 
could  come  here  coolly  to  look  at  his  pictures.  You  an- 
swered the  question.     To  you,  he  wns  only  a  clever  brute. 

RiDOEON  [quivering]  Oh,  dont.  You  know  I  did  not 
know  you  were  here. 

Jennifer  [railing  her  head  a  lUlle  with  a  quite  gentle 
impuUe  of  pride]  You  think  it  only  mattered  because 
I  heard  it.  As  if  it  could  touch  me,  or  touch  him!  Dont 
you  see  that  what  is  really  dreadful  is  that  to  you  living 
things  have  no  souls. 

Ridgeon  [rritli  a  sceptical  thrug]  The  soul  is  an 
organ  I  have  not  come  across  in  the  course  of  my  anatom- 
ical work. 

Jennifer.  You  know  you  would  not  d.ire  to  say  such 
LiUly  thing  as  tliat  to  anybody  but  a  woman  whose  mind 
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you  despise.     If  you  dissected  me  you  could  not  find  t 
conscience.     Do  you  think  I  have  got  none? 

RiDGEON.     I  have  met  people  who  hud  none. 

Jennifer.     Clever   brutes?      Do    you    know,    doctot,J 
that  some  of  the  dearest  and  most  faithful  friends  I  ever"! 
liad  were  only  brutes !    You  would  have  vivisected  the^n.'! 
The  dearest  and  greatest  of  nil  my  friends  had  a  sort  of  J 
beauty  and  afEectionateness  that  only  animals 
hope  you  may  never  feel  what  1  felt  wlicn  I  had  to  put 
him  into  the  bands  of  men  who  defend  the  torture  of  ani- 
mals because  they  are  only  brutes. 

RiDOEON.  Well,  did  you  find  us  so  very  cruel,  after 
all?  They  tell  me  that  though  you  have  dropped  me,  you 
stay  for  weeks  with  the  Bloomfield  Boningtons  and  the 
Walpoles.  I  think  it  must  be  true,  because  they  never 
mention  you  to  me  now. 

Jennifer.  The  animals  In  Sir  Ralph's  house  are  like 
spoiled  children.  When  Mr.  Wnlpole  had  to  take  ft  splin- 
ter out  of  the  mastiff's  paw,  I  had  to  hold  the  poor  dog 
myself;  and  Mr  Walpole  had  to  turn  Sir  Ralph  out  of 
Uie  room.  And  Mrs.  Walpole  has  to  tell  the  g.-irdencr 
not  to  kill  wasps  when  Mr.  Walpole  ia  looking.  But 
there  are  doctors  who  are  naturally  cruel;  and  there  are 
others  who  get  used  to  cruelty  and  are  callous  about  iL 
Tbcy  blmd  themselves  to  the  souls  of  animals ;  and  that 
blinds  them  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women.  You  made 
a  dreadful  mistake  about  Louis;  but  you  would  not  have 
made  it  if  you  had  not  trained  yourself  to  make  the  same 
mistake  about  dogs.  You  saw  nothing  in  them  but  dumb 
brutes;  and  so  you  could  sec  nothing  in  him  but  a  clever 

RiDOEON  [tvith  sudden  retolution]     I  made  ni 
whatever  about  him. 

Jennifer.     Oh,  doctor! 

RiDOEoN    l^obttinately']     I  made  no  mistake  whatevWj 
about  him. 
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Jenxifeb.     Have  you  forgotten  that  he  died? 

RiuoBoN  [mith  a  irvecp  of  his  hand  iomarilM  the  pic- 
luret]  He  is  not  dead.  He  is  there.  [Taking  up  the 
book]     And  there. 

Jennifer  [springing  up  n'ifh  biasing  ei/et]  Put  that 
down.     How  dare  you  touch  it? 

Ridgeon,  omased  at  the  fiercenett  of  the  outburst,  putt 
it  dorcn  tvith  a  deprecalorg  thrug.  She  takes  it  up  and 
laok»  at  it  as  of  he  had  profaned  a  relic. 

Ridgeon,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  bcc  I  hid  bet- 
ter go. 

Jennifer  [putting  the  book  damn']  I  beg  your  par- 
don. 1 — I  forgot  myself.  But  it  is  not  yet — it  is  n  pri- 
vate copy, 

RiDtiBON.  But  for  me  it  would  hare  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent book. 

Jknniter.     But  for  you  it  would  have  been  a  longer 

RiDoeoN.     You  know  then  that  I  killed  him? 

Jennifer  [suddenly  moved  and  softened]  Oh,  dociorj 
if  jou  acknowledge  that-^if  you  have  confessed  it  to 
yourself — if  you  renlige  what  you  hnve  done,  then  there 
is  forgiveness.  I  trusted  in  your  strength  instinctively  at 
first ;  then  I  thooght  I  had  mistaken  callousness  for 
strength.  Con  you  blnme  me?  But  if  it  was  really 
strength — if  it  was  only  Bueh  a  mistake  as  we  all  make 
sometimes — it  will  make  me  so  happy  to  be  friends  with 
you  again. 

Ridgeon.  I  tell  you  I  made  no  mistake.  I  cured 
Blenkinaop:  was  there  any  mistake  there? 

Jennifeb.  He  recovered.  Oh.  dont  be  foolishly 
proud,  doctor.  Confess  to  a  failure,  and  save  our  friend- 
ship. Remember,  Sir  Ralph  g.ive  Louis  your  medicine; 
and  it  made  him  worse. 

RiDOEON.  I  cant  be  your  friend  on  false  pretences. 
Something  has  got  me  by  the  throat:  the  truth  must  come 
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out.  I  used  that  medioine  myself  on  Blenkinsop.  It  did 
no  make  him  wurse.  It  is  a  dangerous  medicine:  it  cured 
Blcnkinsop:  it  killed  Louis  Dubedat.  When  I  handle  it, 
it  cures.     When  another  man  handles  it,  it  kills — same- 

Jbnnifer   [naieelt/:  not  get  taking  it  all  in]      Th< 
why  did  you  let  Sir  Ralph  give  it  to  Louis  ? 

KiDGEON.     I'm  going  to  tell  you.     I  did  it  Ix 
was  in  love  with  you. 

Jennifer   [^imtocenlli/  turprited]      In  lo — 
elderly  man ! 

HinaEON   [thunder tlTUck,  raising  kit  fiftt  to  heaveul^ 
Dubedat:  thou  art  avenged!     [He  dropt  hi*  hand*  c 
coUapies  on  the  bench],    I  never  thought  of  th.it, 
pose  I  appear  to  you  a  ridiculous  old  fogey. 

Jennifer.  But  surely — I  did  not  mean  to  offend  y 
indeed — but  you  must  be  at  least  twenty  years  older  tlu 
I  am. 

RiDOEON.     Oh,    quite.      More,    perhaps.      In 
years    you    will    understand   haw   little    difTercuce    tbj 
makes, 

Jennifer.     But  even  so,  how  could  you  think  t 
— his  wifp^ — could  ever  think  of  you — 

RiuGEON  [slopping  her  with  a  nervou*  maving  of  i 
fingert]      Yea,  yes,  yes,  yea;  I   quite  understand: 
neednt  rub  it  in. 

Jennifer.     But — oh,  it  is  only  dawning  on  me  no 
I  was  BO  surprised  at  first — do  you  dare  to  tell  me 
it  was  to  gratify  a  miserable  jealousy  that  you  delibt 
ately — oh !  oh !  you  murdered  him. 

RiDoKON.     1  think  I  did.     It  really  cornea  to  that. 


I  suppose — yes;  I  killed  him. 
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;  that!  to  my  face!  cal- 


"    Jennifer.     And  you  tell  i 
lously!     You  art'  not  afraid! 

RiuoeoN.  I  am  a  doctor;  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  It 
is  not  an  indictable  offence  to  call  in  B.  B.  Perhaps  it 
ought  to  be;  but  it  isiit. 

JbNnifeh.  I  did  not  meim  thnt.  I  meant  afraid  of 
my  taking  the  law  into  my  own  hands,  and  killing  you. 

RiDGEuN.  I  am  BO  hopelessly  idiotic  about  you  that  I 
should  not  mind  it  a  bit.  You  would  always  remember 
me  if  you  did  that. 

Jgnnifeu.  I  shall  remember  yon  always  as  a  little 
man  who  tried  to  kill  a  great  one. 

RiDOEoN.     Pardon  me.     I  succeeded. 

Jennifeb  [tvilh  quiet  conviction]  No.  Doctors  think 
they  hold  the  keys  of  life  and  death;  hut  it  is  not  their 
will  that  is  fulhlted.  I  dont  believe  you  made  any  differ- 
ence at  all. 

RiDBEON.     Perhaps  not.     But  I  intended  to. 

Jennifer  \lookiHg  at  him  amnsedli/:  not  ipithout  pili/] 
And  ynu  tried  to  destroy  that  wonderful  and  beautiful 
life  merely  because  you  grudged  him  a  woman  whom  you 
could  never  have  espcctcd  to  care  for  you ! 

HiDUEON.  Who  kissed  my  hands.  Who  believed  in 
me.     Who  told  me  her  friendship  lasted  until  death. 

Jennifer.     And  whom  you  were  betraying. 

RiDQEoN.     No,     Whom  1  was  saving. 

Jbnnu-er  [fienllif]     Pray,  doctor,  from  what? 

ItiiiflEON,  From  making  a  terrible  discovery.  From 
having  your  life  laid  waste. 

Jennifer.     Howf 

fiiDOEON.  No  matter.  I  h 
been  the  beat  friend  you  ever  ha 
are  well.  I^Iis  works  are  an  im 
for  you, 

Jennifer.  And  you  think  that  is  your  doing.  Oh 
doctor,  doctor!     Sir  Patrick  is  right:  you  do  think  you 


ave  saved  you.  I  have 
d.  You  are  happy.  You 
iperishahlu  joy  and  pride 
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are  a  little  god.  How  can  you  be  so  silly?  You  did  not 
paint  those  pictures  which  nte  my  impi'rishable  joy  and 
pride:  you  did  not  apeak  the  words  that  will  always  be 
heavenly  music  in  my  cars.  I  listen  to  them  now  when- 
ever I  am  tired  or  sad.     That  is  why  I  am  always  happy, 

RiDflBoN.  Yea,  now  that  he  is  dead.  Were  you  aj- 
ways  happy  when  he  woa  alive? 

Jennifer  [(coundcd]  Oh,  you  are  cruel,  cruel.  Wheu 
be  was  alive  I  did  not  know  the  greatness  of  my  blessing. 
I  worried  meanly  about  little  things.  I  was  unkind  to 
him.     1  was  unworthy  of  him. 

RiDOEON  {laughing  biiUrlt/]     Ha ! 

.Iennifeh,  Dont  insult  me:  dont  blaspheme.  [SAe 
tnatches  up  the  book  and  pretses  it  to  her  heart  in  a  pa- 
roxism of  remorse,  exclaiming]     Oh,  my  King  of  Men! 

RiDOEON.  King  of  Men !  Oh,  this  is  too  monstrous, 
too  grotesque.  We  cruel  dot-tors  li.ive  kept  the  secret 
from  you  faithfully;  but  it  is  like  all  secrets:  it  will  not 
not  keep  itself.  The  buried  truth  germinates  and  breaks 
through  to  the  light 

Jennifeh.     What  truth? 

RiDOEoN.  What  truth!  Why,  that  Louis  Dubcdat, 
King  of  Men,  was  the  most  entire  and  perfect  scoundrel, 
the  most  miraculously  mean  rascal,  the  most  eallonsly 
selfish  blackguard  that  ever  made  n  wife  miserable. 

Jennifer  [uTtshaken:  calm  and  lovelg]  He  made  his 
wife  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  doctor. 

RiDGEON.  No;  by  all  thnts  true  on  earth,  he  made  his 
widow  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world;  but  it  was  I 
who  made  her  a  widow.  And  her  happiness  is  my  justi- 
fication and  ray  reward.  Now  you  know  what  I  did  and 
what  I  thought  of  him.  Be  as  angry  with  me  as  yon 
like:  at  least  you  know  me  ns  T  really  am.  If  you  ever 
come  to  care  for  an  elderly  man,  you  will  know  what  you 
are  caring  for. 

jENNircK  {kind  and  quiet]     1  am  not  angry  with  yoH 
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r  Colenso.     I  knew  quite  well  that  you  did 

t  like  Lonis;  but  it  is  not  your  fnult:  you  dont  ondcr- 

.:  that  is  all.    You  never  could  have  believed  in  him. 

B  just  like  yonr  not  believing  in  my  religion:  it  is  a 
iort  of  sixth  sense  that  yon  have  not  got.  And  [^tvilh  a 
gentle  reaituring  movement  towards  him]  dont  think  that 
yon  have  shocked  me  so  dreadfully.  I  know  quite  well 
what  you  mean  by  his  selfishness.  He  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  his  art.  In  a  certain  sense  he  had  even  to  sac- 
rifice everybody — 

RiDGEON.  Everybody  except  himself.  By  keeping 
that  buck  he  lost  the  right  to  sacrifice  you,  and  gave  nie 
the  right  to  sacrifice  him.     Which  I  did. 

Jennifeb  [slitiking  her  head,  pitting  hit  error]  He 
WAS  one  of  the  uien  who  know  what  women  know:  that 
aelf-sacrifice  is  rain  and  cowardly. 

RtDOEON.  Yea,  when  the  sacrifice  is  rejected  nnd 
thrown  away.     Not  when  it  becomes  the  food  of  godhead, 

Jennifeh.  I  dont  understand  that  And  I  cant  argue 
with  you:  you  are  clever  enough  to  puKzle  me,  but  not  to 
shoke  me.  You  are  so  utterly,  ao  wildly  wrong;  so  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  Louis — 

RtsGBON.  Oh!  [taking  up  the  Secrelary't  Ii»i]  I 
have  marked  five  pietures  as  sold  to  me. 

Jennifer.  They  will  not  be  sold  to  you.  Louis' 
creditors  insisted  on  selling  them ;  but  this  is  my  birth- 
day;  and  they  were  all  bought  in  for  me  this  morning  by 
my  husband. 

HinoEON.     By  whom?  !  !  ! 

Jennifer.     By  my  husband- 

RinaEON  [gabbling  and  slullering']  What  husband? 
Whose  husband  ?    Which  hoaband  ?    Whom  ?  how  ?  what  ? 


1  to 


that  T 


larried  . 


.gain  t 


Jennifer.     Do  you  forget  that  Louis  disliked  wid- 
lowa,  and  that  people  who  have  married  happily   once 
•Iways  marry  again? 
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RiDOEON.  Then  I  have  committed  a  purely  disinte- 
rested murder! 

The  Secretary  returns  with  a  pile  of  catalogues. 

The  Secretary.  Just  got  the  first  batch  of  cata- 
logues in  time.    The  doors  are  open. 

Jennifer  [to  Ridgeon,  politely]  So  glad  you  like 
the  pictures^  Sir  Colenso.     Good  morning. 

Ridgeon.  Good  morning.  [He  goes  towards  the 
door;  hesitates;  turns  to  say  something  more;  gives  it  up 
as  a  bad  job;  and  goes] . 
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If.B. — There  It  a  point  of  some  technical  interest  to  be 
noted  In  thU  |iky.  The  custoniar}>  division  into  acts 
and  scenes  has  been  disused,  and  s  return  made  to  unitr 
of  time  and  place,  as  otiserved  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama. 
In  the  foregoing  tragedy.  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  there 
are  five  acts :  the  place  is  altered  five  times :  and  the 
ttltic  is  spread  over  an  undetermined  period  of  i 
than  a  year.  No  doubt  the  strain  on  the  attention  of 
the  audience  and  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  playwright  is 
much  less ;  but  1  find  in  practice  that  the  Greek  form 
is  inevitable  nhen  drama  reaches  s  certain  poiot  in 
poetic  and  intellectual  evolution.  Its  adoption  was  not. 
on  iny  part,  a  deliberate  display  of  vtrtuosity  in  form, 
but  simply  the  spontaneons  falling  of  a  play  of  ideas 
into  the  form  most  suitable  to  it.  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  chissical  form.  Getting  Married,  in  several  acta 
and  scenes,  with  the  time  spread  over  a  long  period, 
would  be  impossible. 
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PREFACE    TO    GETTING    MARRIED 
The  Revolt  against  Marriage 

Thkre  is  no  Bubject  on  which  more  dangerous  nonaense 
is  talked  and  thought  than  marriage.  If  the  mischief 
stopped  at  talking  and  thinking  it  would  be  bad  enongh; 
but  it  goes  further,  into  disastrous  anarchical  action.  Be- 
cause our  marriage  law  is  inhuman  and  unreasonable  to 
the  point  of  downright  abomination,  the  bolder  and  more 
rt-bellions  spirits  form  illicit  unions,  defiantly  sending 
cards  round  to  their  friends  announcing  what  they  have 
done.  Young  women  come  to  me  and  ask  mc  whether  I 
think  they  ought  to  consent  to  marry  the  man  they  have 
decided  to  live  with;  and  they  are  perplexed  and  oston' 
ished  when  I,  who  am  supposed  (heaven  knows  why!) 
to  have  the  most  advanced  views  attainable  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, urge  them  on  no  account  to  compromize  themselves 
without  the  security  of  an  authentic  wedding  ring.  They 
cite  the  example  of  George  Eliot,  who  formed  an  illicit 
union  with  Lewes.  They  quote  a  saying  attributed 
to  Nietzsche,  that  a  married  philosopher  is  ridiculous, 
though  tlie  men  of  their  choice  are  not  philosophers. 
When  they  finally  give  np  the  idea  of  reforming  our  mar- 
riage institutions  by  private  enterprise  and  persoDsl 
righteousness,  and  consent  to  be  led  to  the  Registry  or 
even  to  the  altar,  they  insist  on  first  arriving  at  on  ex- 
plicit nnderstanding  that  both  parties  ore  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  sip  every  flower  and  change  every  hour,  as  their 
fancy  may  dictate,  in  spite  of  the  legal  bond.     I  do  not 
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observe  that  tlieir  uniona  prove  less  monognmic  than  otbd 
people's:  rathei  the  contrary,  in  fact;  consequently,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  make  less  fuss  than  ordinary  peo- 
ple when  either  party  claims  the  benefit  of  the  treaty; 
but  the  existence  of  the  treaty  shews  tiie  same  anarchical 
notion  that  the  law  can  be  set  aside  by  any  two  private 
persons  by  the  simple  process  of  promising  one  another 
to  ignore  it. 

Marriage  Nevertheless  Inevitable         fl 
Now  most  laws  are,  and  oil  laws  ought  to  be,  stronger" 
than  tlie  strnngcst  individual.     Certainly  the   marriage 
law  is.     The  only  people  who  successfully  evade  it  are 
those  who  actually  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter  by  pre- 
tending to  be  married  when  they  are  not,  and  by  Bohe- 
mians  who  have  no  position  to  lose  and  no  career  to  he.M 
closed.     In  every  other  case  open  violation  of  the  mar-tl 
riage  laws  means  either  downright  ruin  or  such  inconve- 
nience   and  disablement   as   a  prudent   man   or  woman 
would  get  married  ten  times  over  rather  than  face.     And 
these  disablements  and  inconveniences  are  not  even  the 
price  of  freedom;  for,  as  Brieux  has  shewn  bo  convinc- 
ingly in  Les  Hannetons,  an  avowedly  illicit  union  is  often, 
found  in  practice  to  be  us  tyrannical  and  as  hard  to 
cape  from  as  the  worst  legal  one. 

We  may  take  it  tlien  that  when  a  joint  domestic  estab* 
lishment,  involving  questions  of  cliildrcn  or  property 
contemplated,  marriage  is  in  effect  compulsory  upon  all 
normal  people;  and  until  the  law  is  altered  there  is  noth- 
ing for  us  but  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  it  stands.  Even 
when  no  such  establishment  is  desired,  clandestine  irregu- 
larities are  negligible  as  an  alternative  to  marriage. 
How  common  they  are  nobody  knows;  for  in  apit«  of  the 
powerful  protection  afforded  to  the  parties  by  the  law 
of  libel,  and  the  readiness  of  society  on  voriooa  other 
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grounds  la  be  hoodwinked  by  the  keeping  up  of  the  very 
liiinnii'st  njipL'a ranees,  most  of  them  arc  probably  never 
susi>ecled.  But  they  are  neitbex  dignified  nor  safe  and 
comfortcibie,  which  nt  once  rules  them  out  for  normal  de- 
cent people.  Marriage  remains  practically  inevitable; 
and  the  sooner  we  acknowledge  this,  the  sooner  we  shaU 
to  work  to  make  it  decent  and  reasonable. 


What  does  the  Word  Marriage  Mean 


However  mticb  we  may  all  suffer  through  marriage, 
most  of  US  think  so  little  about  it  that  we  regard  it  as  a 
lixed  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  like  gravitation.  Ex- 
cept for  this  error,  which  may  he  regarded  as  constant, 
we  use  the  word  with  reckless  looseness,  meaning  a  dozen 
difl'crent  things  by  it,  and  yet  alwn}'s  assuming  that  to 
a  respectable  mun  it  can  have  only  one  meaning.  The 
pious  citis-.en,  suspeeting  tbe  Socialist  (for  example)  of 
unmentionable  things,  and  asking  him  heatedly  whether 
he  wishes  to  abolish  marriage,  is  infuriated  by  a  sense  of 
unanswerable  quibbling  when  the  Socialist  asks  him  what 
particular  variety  of  marriage  lie  means:  English  civil 
marriage,  sacramental  marriage,  indissoluble  Roman 
Catbolie  marriage,  marriage  of  divorced  persons,  Scotch 
marriage,  Irish  marriage,  French,  German,  Turkish,  or 
South  Dakotan  marriage.  In  Sweden,  one  of  the  most 
liigLly  civilized  countries  in  the  world,  a  marriage  is  dis- 
solved if  both  parties  wish  it,  without  any  question  of 
conduct.  Thiit  is  what  marriage  means  in  Sweden.  In 
Clapliam  tliat  is  what  tliey  call  bj'  the  senseless  name  of 
Free  Love.  In  the  British  Empire  we  have  unlimited 
Kulin  polygamy,  Muslim  polygamy  limited  to  four  wives, 
child  marriages,  and,  nearer  home,  marriages  of  first 
cousins:  all  of  them  abominations  in  tbe  eyes  of  many 
worthy  persons.  Not  only  may  tlie  respectable  British 
^^<l(Kmpioa  of  marriage  mcaa  any  of  these  widely  diHerenL 
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inatitutions ;  sometimes  he  does  not  mean  marriage  at 
He  means  monogamy,  chastity,  temperance,  respectabil- 
ity, morality,  Christianity,  anti-social  is  m,  and  a  doKcn 
other  things  tliat  have  no  necessary  connection  with  mar- 
riage. He  often  means  something  that  he  dare  not  avow: 
ownership  of  the  person  of  another  human  being,  for  in- 
stance. And  he  never  tells  the  truth  about  his  own  mar- 
riage either  to  himself  or  any  one  else. 

With  those  individualists  who  in  the  mid-XIXth  cen- 
tury dreamt  of  doing  away  with  marriage  altogether  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  private  concern  between  the  two 
parties  with  which  society  has  nothing  to  do,  there  is  now 
no  need  to  deal.  The  vogue  of  "  the  self-regarding  ac- 
tion "  has  passed;  and  it  may  be  assumed  without  argti- 
ment  that  unions  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  a  family 
will  continue  to  be  registered  and  regulated  by  the  State. 
Such  registration  is  marriage,  and  will  eontinne  to  be 
called  marriage  long  after  the  conditions  at  the  registra- 
tion have  changed  so  much  that  no  citizen  now  living 
would  reengniae  them  as  marriage  conditions  at  all  if  he 
revisited  the  earth.  There  is  tlierefore  no  question  of 
abolishing  marriage ;  but  there  is  a  very  pressing  question 
of  improving  its  conditions.  !  have  never  met  anybody 
really  in  favor  of  maintaining  marriage  as  it  exists  in 
England  tu-day.  A  Roman  Catholic  may  obey  his 
Church  by  assenting  verbally  to  the  doctrine  of  indis- 
soluble marriage.  But  nobody  worth  counting  believes 
directly,  frankly,  and  instinctively  that  when  a  person 
commits  a  murder  and  is  put  into  prison  for  twenty  years 
for  it,  the  free  and  innocent  husband  or  wife  of  that  mur- 
derer should  remain  bound  by  the  marriage.  To  put  it 
briefly,  a  contract  for  better  for  worse  is  a  contract  that 
should  not  be  tolerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  tol- 
erated fully  even  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  for  Ro- 
man Catholic  marriages  can  be  dissolved,  if  not  by  the 
temporal  Coartfl,  by  the  Pope.     Indissoluble  marriage  if 
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an  academic  figment,  ndvocnted  only  by  celibatca  and  by 
comfortably  married  people  who  imagine  tbat  if  other 
couples  are  uocomfortable  it  must  be  their  own  fault,  just 
as  rich  people  are  apt  to  imagine  that  if  other  people  are 
poor  it  serves  tliem  right.  There  is  always  some  means 
of  dissolution.  The  conditions  of  dissolution  may  vary 
widely,  from  those  on  which  Henry  VIII.  procured  bis 
divorce  from  Katharine  of  Arragon  to  the  pleas  on  which 
American  wives  obtain  divorces  (for  instance,  "  mental 
anguish  "  caused  by  the  husband's  neglect  to  cut  his  toe- 
nails) ;  but  there  is  always  some  point  at  which  the  the- 
ory of  the  inviolable  better- for-worse  marriage  breaks 
down  in  practice.  South  Carolina  has  indeed  passed 
what  is  called  a  freak  law  declaring  that  a  marriage  shall 
not  be  dissolved  under  any  circumstances;  but  such  an 
absurdity  will  probably  he  repealed  or  amended  by  sheer 
force  of  circumstances  before  these  words  are  in  print. 
The  only  question  to  be  considered  is.  What  shall  the 
conditions  of  the  dissolution  be? 


* 


Survivals  of  Sex  Slavery 

If  we  adopt  the  common  romantic  assumption  that  the 
object  of  marriage  is  bliss,  then  the  very  strongest  rea- 
son for  dissolving  a  marriage  is  that  it  shall  be  disagree- 
able to  one  or  otlicr  or  both  of  the  parties.  If  we  accept 
the  view  that  the  object  of  marriage  is  to  provide  for  the 
production  and  rearing  of  children,  then  childlessness 
should  be  a  conclusive  reason  for  dissolution.  As  neither 
of  these  causes  entitles  married  persona  to  divorce  it  is 
at  once  clear  tliat  our  marriage  law  is  not  founded  on 
either  assumption.  What  it  is  really  founded  on  is  the 
morality  of  the  tenth  commandment,  which  English- 
women will  one  day  succeed  in  obliterating  from  the 
walls  of  our  churches  by  refusing  to  enter  any  building 
where  tbey  arc  publicly  classed  with  a  man's  house,  hia 
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OS,  and  bis  099,  as  bis  purchased  chattels.  In  this  c 
rality  female  adultery  is  raalvcrsation  by  the  y 
theft  by  the  man,  whilst  male  adullery  with  an  luiiuarried 
womnn  is  not  an  offence  at  all.  But  thongh  this  i 
only  the  theory  of  our  marriage  laws,  but  tile  practical, 
morality  of  many  of  us,  it  is  no  longer  an  avowed  moral-;} 
ity,  nor  does  its  persistence  depend  on 
abolition  of  marriage  would,  other  things  r 
changed,  leave  women  more  effectually  cnsLivrd  than 
they  now  are.  We  shall  come  to  the  question  of  the  eco- 
nomic dependence  of  women  on  men  later  on ;  but  at 
present  we  had  better  conline  ourselves  to  the  theories  of 
marriage  whicli  we  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  and 
defend,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  marriage  reformers 
will  be  obliged  to  proceed. 

We  may,  I  think,  dismiss  from  the  field  of  praetlci 
politics  the  extreme  sacerdotal  view  of  marriage  aa  1 
sacred  and  indissoluble  covenant,  because  though  rein 
forced  by  unhappy  niarriages  as  ull  fanaticisms  are 
forced  by  human  sacrifices,  it  has  been  reduced  to  e 
vate  and  socially  inoperative  eccentricity  by  the  introdut 
tion  of  civil  marriage  and  divorce.  Theoretically, 
civilly  married  couples  arc  to  a  Catholic 
couples  are:  that  is,  they  are  living  in  open  sin.  Practl 
cally,  civilly  married  couples  are  received  in  society. 
Catholics  and  everyone  else,  precisely  as  sacramentalfy 
married  couples  are ;  and  so  are  people  who  have  divorced 
their  wives  or  husbands  and  married  again.  And  yet 
marriage  is  enforced  by  public  opinion  with  such  ferocity 
that  the  least  suggestion  of  laxity  in  its  support  is  fatal 
to  even  the  highest  and  strongest  reputations,  although 
laxity  of  conduct  is  winked  at  with  grinning  indulgence; 
so  that  we  find  the  austere  Shelley  denounced  as  a  fiend 
in  human  form,  whilst  Nelson,  who  openly  left  his  wife 
and  formed  a  menage  d  troit  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton^  was  idolised.    Shelley  might  have  bad  an  iUe- 
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y  county  In  England  if  he  had  done 


'  giilmate  child  ii  _  .  _ 

BO  frankly  as  a  sinner.  His  unpardonable  offrnce  was 
that  he  attacked  marriage  as  an  institution.  We  feci  a 
strange  anguish  of  terror  and  hatred  against  him,  as 
against  one  who  threatens  us  with  a  mortal  injury.  What 
is  the  clement  in  his  proposals  that  produces  this  effect? 
The  answer  of  the  specialists  is  tlie  one  already  alluded 
to:  that  the  attack  on  marriage  is  an  attack  on  property; 
so  that  Shelley  was  something  more  hateful  to  a  husband 
tlian  a  horse  thief:  to  wit,  a  wife  thief,  and  sooiething 
more  hateful  to  a  wife  than  a  hurglnr:  namely,  one  wbo 
would  steal  her  husband's  house  fruiti  over  her  head,  and 
leave  her  destitute  and  nameless  on  the  streets.  Now,  no 
doubt  tbia  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  anti-Shellcyan 
prejudice:  a  prejudice  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  habits 
that,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  play,  men  who  are  bolder 
freethinkers  than  Shelley  himself  can  no  more  bring 
themselves  to  commit  adultery  than  to  commit  any  com- 
mon theft,  whilst  women  who  loathe  ses  slavery  more 
fiercely  than  Mary  Wollstonecraft  are  unable  to  face  the 
insecurity  and  discredit  of  the  vagabondage  which  is  the 
raasterless  woman's  only  alternative  to  celibacy.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  there  is  a  revolt  against  marriage  which 
has  spread  so  rapidly  within  my  recollection  that  though 
we  all  still  assume  the  existence  of  a  huge  and  dangerous 
majority  which  regards  the  least  hint  of  scepticism  as  to 
the  beauty  and  holiness  of  marriage  as  infamous  and  ab- 
horrent, I  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  so  diificult  to  find 
an  authentic  living  niember  of  this  dreaded  army  of  con- 
vention outside  the  ranks  of  the  people  who  ne^'er  think 
about  public  questions  at  all,  and  who,  for  all  their  nu- 
merical weight  and  apparently  invincible  prejudices,  ac- 
cept social  changes  to-day  as  tamely  as  tlicir  forefathers 
accepted  the  Reformation  under  Henry  and  Edward,  the 
Restoration  under  Mary,  and,  after  Mary's  death,  the 
shandygaff  which  Elizabeth  compounded  from  both  doC' 
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trines  and  called  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Engl 
If  matters  were  left  to  these  simple  folk,  there  would 
never  be  any  changes  at  all;  and  society  would  perish 
like  a  snake  tlint  could  nat  cast  its  skins.  Nevertheless 
tJie  snake  does  change  its  skin  in  spite  of  tlicm;  and  there 
are  signs  that  our  niarriage-law  skin  is  causing  discom- 
fort to  thoughtful  people  and  will  presently  be  east 
whether  the  others  are  satisfied  with  it  or  not  The  ques- 
tion therefore  arises:  What  is  there  in  marriage  that 
mokes  the  thoughtful  people  so  uncomfortable? 


The  New  Attack  on  Marriage 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  on  answer  which 


body  knows  and  nobody  likes  to  give.  What  is  driving 
our  ministers  of  religion  and  statesmen  to  blurt  it  out  at 
last  is  the  plain  fact  that  marriage  is  now  beginning  to 
depopulate  the  country  with  such  alarming  rapidity  that 
we  are  farced  to  throw  aside  our  modesty  like  people 
who,  awakened  by  an  alsrm  of  fire,  rush  into  the  streets 
in  their  niglitdresses  or  m  no  dresses  at  all.  The  ficti- 
tious Free  Lover,  who  was  supposed  to  attack  marriage 
because  it  thwarted  his  inordinate  affections  and  pre- 
vented him  from  making  life  a  carnival,  has  vanbbed 
and  given  place  to  the  very  real,  very  strong,  very  austere 
avenger  of  outraged  decency  who  declares  tliat  the  licen- 
tiousness of  marriage,  now  that  it  no  longer  recruits  the 
race,  is  destroying  it. 

As  usual,  this  change  of  front  has  not  yet  been  noticed 
by  our  newspaper  controversialists  and  by  the  suburban 
season-ticket  holders  whose  minds  the  newspapers  make. 
They  still  defend  the  citadel  on  the  side  on  which  nobody 
is  atbicking  it,  and  leave  its  weakest  front  undefended. 

The  religious  revolt  against  marriage  is  a  very  old  one. 
Christianity  began  with  a  fierce  attack  oa  marriage;  and 
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b  this  day  tbe  celibacy  of  the  Itomim  Catholic  priesthood 
is  a  standing  protest  aguinst  its  compatibility  with  the 
higher  life.  St.  Paul's  reluctant  sanction  of  marriage; 
his  personal  protest  Uiat  he  countenanced  it  of  necessity 
and  against  ilia  own  conviction;  his  contemptuous  "bet- 
ter to  marry  than  to  bum  "  is  only  out  of  date  in  respect 
of  his  belief  that  the  end  of  tbe  world  was  at  hand  and 
that  there  was  therefore  no  longer  any  populntion  ques- 
tion, riis  instinctive  recoil  from  its  worst  aspect  as  a 
slavery  to  pleasure  which  induces  two  people  to  accept 
slavery  to  one  another  has  remained  an  active  force  in 
the  world  to  Ibis  day,  and  is  now  stirring  more  uneasily 
than  ever.  We  have  more  and  more  Pauline  celibates 
whose  objection  to  marriage  is  the  intolerable  indignity 
of  being  supposed  to  desire  or  live  the  married  life  as 
ordinarily  conceived.  Every  thoughtful  and  observant 
minister  of  religion  is  troubled  by  the  determination  of 
his  flock  to  regard  marriage  as  a  s.inctuary  for  pleasure, 
seeing  as  he  does  that  the  known  libertines  of  his  parish 
are  visibly  suffering  much  less  from  intemperance  than 
m.'my  of  tlie  married  people  who  stigmatize  them  as  mon- 
sters of  vice. 


HA-  Forgotten  Conference  of  Married  Men 

^f  Tlie  late  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  an  eminent  Methodist 
divine,  once  organized  in  London  a  conference  of  re- 
spcclable  men  to  consider  the  subject.  Nothing  came  of 
it  (nor  indeed  could  have  come  of  it  in  the  absence  of 
women) ;  but  it  had  its  value  as  giving  the  young  sociolo- 
gists present,  of  whom  I  was  one,  an  authentic  notion  of 
what  a  picked  audience  of  rcspecbible  men  understood  by 
married  life.  It  was  certainly  a  staggering  revelation. 
Peter  the  Great  would  have  been  shocked;  Byron  would 
e  been  horritied;  Don  Juan  would  have  fled  from  tbe 
pfcrence  into  a  monastery.     The  respectable  men  all 
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regarded  the  mnrriuge  cci-etnony  as  a  rite  nhich  a 
them  from  the  Inws  of  health  and  temperance;  inaugu- 
rated ft  life-long  honeymoon ;  and  placed  their  pleasures 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  their  prayers.  It  seemed 
entirely  proper  and  natural  to  them  that  out  of  e^ery 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  lives  they  should  pass  eight 
jshiit  op  in  one  room  with  their  wives  alone,  and  this,  not 
birdlike,  for  the  mating  season,  but  all  the  year  rouniJ 
and  every  year.  How  they  settled  even  such  minor  quea- 
tions  as  to  which  party  should  decide  whether  and  bow 
much  the  window  should  be  open  and  how  many  blankets 
should  be  on  the  bed,  and  at  what  hour  they  should  go 
to  bed  and  get  up  so  aa  to  avoid  disturbing  one  another's 
sleep,  seemed  insoluble  questions  to  me.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  did  not  seem  to  mind.  They  were 
content  to  have  the  whole  national  housing  problem 
treated  on  a  basis  of  one  room  for  two  people.  That  was 
the  essence  of  marriage  for  them. 

Please  remember,  too,  that  there  was  nothing  in  their 
circumstances  to  check  intemperance.  They  were  men 
of  business :  that  is,  men  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
routine  work  which  exercized  neither  their  minds  nor 
their  bodies  to  the  full  piteh  of  their  capacities.  Com- 
pared with  statesmen,  first-rate  professional  men,  artists, 
and  even  with  laborers  and  artisans  as  far  aa  mnscular 
exertion  goes,  they  were  underworked,  and  could  spare 
the  fine  edge  of  their  faculties  and  the  last  few  inches  of 
their  chests  without  being  any  the  less  fit  for  their  daily 
routine.  If  I  had  adopted  tlieir  habits,  a  startling  dete- 
rioration would  have  appeared  in  my  writing  before  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  and  frightened  me  back  to  what  they 
would  have  considered  an  impossible  asceticism.  Bat 
they  paid  no  penalty  of  which  they  were  conscious. 
They  had  as  much  health  as  they  wanted:  that  is,  they 
did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  doctor.  They  enjoyed  their 
nnokes,  their  meals,  tlieir  respectable  clothes,  Uicir  aftec- 
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mate  gnmea  with  their  children,  their  prospects  of 
larger  profits  or  higher  salaries,  their  Saturday  half 
holidays  and  Sunday  walks,  and  the  rest  of  it.  They 
did  less  than  two  hours  work  a  day  and  took  from  seven 
to  nine  office  hours  to  do  it  in.  And  tlicy  were  no  good 
for  any  mortal  purpose  except  to  go  on  doing  it.  They 
were  respectable  only  by  the  standard  they  themselves 
had  set.  Considered  seriously  ns  electors  governing  nn 
empire  through  their  votes,  and  choosing  and  maintaining 
its  religious  and  moral  institutions  by  their  powers  of 
social  persecution,  they  were  a  black-coated  army  of  ca- 
lamity. They  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  in- 
dustries they  were  engaged  in,  tlie  laws  under  which  they 
lived,  or  the  relation  of  their  country  to  other  countries. 
They  lived  the  lives  of  old  men  contentedly.  They  were 
timidly  conservative  at  the  age  at  which  every  healthy 
human  being  ought  to  be  obstreperously  revolutionary. 
And  their  wives  went  through  the  routine  of  the  kitchen, 
nursery,  and  drawing-room  just  as  they  went  through  the 
routine  of  the  office.  They  had  all,  as  they  called  it,  set- 
tled down,  like  balloons  that  had  lost  their  lifting  margin 
of  gas;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  process  of  settling 
down  would  go  on  until  tbey  settled  into  their  graves. 
They  read  old-fashioned  newspapers  with  effort,  and 
were  just  taking  with  avidity  to  a  new  sort  of  paper, 
costing  a  halfpenny,  which  tliey  believed  to  be  extraordi- 
narily bright  and  attractive,  and  which  never  really  suc- 
ceeded until  it  bee  nine  extremely  dull,  discarding  all  seri- 
ous news  and  replacing  it  by  vapid  tittle-tattle,  and  sub- 
stituting for  political  articles  informed  by  at  least  some 
pretence  of  knowledge  of  eeononiies,  history,  and  consti- 
tutional law,  such  paltry  follies  and  sentimentalities, 
snobberies  and  pnrtisaneries,  as  ignorance  can  under- 
stand and  irresponsibility  relish. 

What  tliey  caUed  patriotism  was  a  conviction  that 
because  they  were  born  in  Tooting  or  CambeiweU,  they 
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the  naturnl  superiors  of  Beethoven,  of  Rodin,  t 
Ibsen,  of  Tolstoy  and  all  other  benighted  foreigners. 
Those  of  them  wlio  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  go  to  the 
theatre  liked  above  everything  a  ph'iy  in  which  the  hero 
was  called  Dick;  was  continually  lingering  a  briar  pipe; 
and,  after  being  overwhelmed  with  admiration  and  affec- 
tion through  tliree  acts,  wna  finally  rewarded  with  the 
legal  possession  of  a  pretty  heroine's  person  on  the 
strength  of  a  staggering  lack  of  virtue.  Indeed  their 
only  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  virtue  wna 
abstention  from  ate.iling  other  men's  wii'es  or  from  re- 
fusing to  marry  their  daughters. 

As  to  law,  religion,  ethics,  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, any  counterfeit  could  impose  on  them.  Any  atheist 
could  pass  himself  off  on  them  as  a  bishop,  any  anarchist 
as  a  judge,  any  despot  as  a  Whig,  any  Bentimentnl  social- 
ist as  a  Tory,  any  philtre-monger  or  witch-finder  as  a 
man  of  science,  any  phrase-maker  as  a  statesman.  Those 
who  did  not  believe  tlie  story  of  Jonah  and  the  great  fish 
were  all  the  readier  to  believe  that  metals  can  be  trans- 
muted and  all  diseases  cured  by  radium,  and  that  men 
can  live  for  two  hundred  years  by  drinking  sour  milk. 
Even  these  credulities  involved  too  severe  an  intellectual 
effort  for  many  of  them;  it  was  easier  to  grin  and  believe 
nothing.  They  maintained  their  respect  for  tliemsclves 
by  "  playing  the  game  "  (that  is,  doing  what  everybody 
else  did),  and  by  being  good  judges  of  hats,  ties,  dogs, 
pipes,  cricket,  gardens,  flowers,  and  the  like.  They  were 
capable  of  diacuasing  each  other's  solvency  and  respecta- 
bility with  some  shrewdness,  and  could  carry  out  quite 
complicated  systems  of  paying  visits  and  "knowing" 
one  another.  They  felt  a  little  mlgnr  when  they  spent 
a  day  at  Margate,  and  quite  distinguished  and  travelled 
when  they  spent  it  at  Boulogne.  They  were,  except  na 
to  their  clothes,  "  not  particular  ":  that  is,  they  could  put 
up  with  ugly  sights  and  sounds,  onbealtby  smells,  and 
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^aiconveuieDt  houses,  with  inhnman  apathy  and  callous- 
ness. Tlicy  had,  as  to  adults,  a  theory  that  human  nature 
is  so  poor  tliat  it  is  useless  to  try  to  toake  the  world  any 
better,  whilst  as  to  children  they  believed  that  if  they 
were  only  suIGciently  leetured  and  *wliipped,  they  could 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  moral  perfection  such  as  no  fa- 
natic has  ever  ascribed  to  his  deity.  Though  they  were 
not  intentionally  malicious,  Uiey  praetised  the  most  ap- 
palling cruelties  from  mere  thoughtlessness,  thinking 
nothing  of  imprisoning  men  and  women  for  periods  up 
to  twenty  years  for  breaking  into  their  houses ;  of  treat- 
ing tiieir  children  ns  wild  beasts  to  be  tamed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  blows  and  imprisonment  which  they  called 
education;  and  of  keeping  pianos  in  their  houses,  not 
for  musical  purposes,  but  to  torment  their  daughters 
with  a  senseless  stupidity  that  would  hai'e  revolted  an 

In  short,  dear  reader,  they  were  very  like  you  and  me. 
I  could  fill  a  hundred  pages  with  the  tale  of  our  imbe- 
cilities and  still  leave  much  untold ;  but  what  I  have  set 
down  here  haphazard  is  enough  to  condemn  the  system 
that  produced  us.  The  comer  stone  of  that  system  was 
the  family  and  the  institution  of  marriage  as  we  have  it 
to-day  in  England. 


Hearth  and  Home 

There  is  no  shirking  it:  if  marriage  cannot  be  made  to 
produce  sometliing  better  than  we  are,  marriage  will  have 
to  go,  or  else  the  nation  will  have  to  go.  It  is  no  use 
talking  of  honor,  virtue,  purity,  and  wholesome,  sweet, 
clean,  English  home  lives  when  what  is  meant  is  simply 
the  habits  I  have  described.  The  flat  fact  is  that  English 
home  life  to-day  is  neither  honorable,  virtuous,  whole- 
some, sweet,  clean,  nor  in  any  creditable  way  distinct- 
ively English.     It  is  in  many  respects  conspicuously  ttie 
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reverse;  and  the  result  of  withdrawing  children  fi 
completely  at  an  early  age,  and  sending  them  to 
school  and  then  to  a  university,  does,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  institutions  are  class  warped  and  in  some  re- 
spects quite  abominahly  corrupt,  produce  socinbler  men. 
Women,  too,  are  improved  by  the  escape  from  home  pro- 
vided by  women's  colleges;  but  as  very  few  of  them  are 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  this  advantage,  most  women 
are  so  thoroughly  home-bred  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  so- 
ciety. So  little  is  expected  of  them  that  in  Sheridan's 
Sehool  for  Scandal  we  hardly  notice  that  the  heroine  is 
a  female  cad,  as  detestable  and  dishonorable  in  her  re- 
pentance 83  she  is  vulgnr  and  silly  In  tier  nnuglitiness. 
It  was  left  to  an  abnormal  critic  like  George  Gissing  to 
point  out  tile  glaring  fact  that  in  the  remarkable  set  of 
life  studies  of  XlXth  century  women  to  be  found  in  the 
norels  of  Dickens,  the  most  convincingly  real  ones  are 
either  vilely  unamiable  or  comically  contemptible;  whilst 
his  attempts  to  monufacture  admirable  heroines  by  idenli- 
zattons  of  home-bred  womanhood  are  not  ouly  absurd  but 
not  even  pleasantly  absurd:  one  has  no  patience  witli 

As  all  this  is  corrigible  by  reducing  home  life  and 
domestic  sentiment  to  sometliing  like  reasonable  propor* 
tions  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  danger  of  it  docs 
not  lie  in  human  nature.  Home  life  as  we  understand  it 
is  no  more  natural  to  us  than  a  cage  is  natural  to  a  cocka- 
too. Its  grave  danger  to  the  nation  lies  in  its  narrow 
views,  its  unnaturally  sustained  and  spitefully  jealous 
concupiscences,  its  petty  tyrannies,  its  false  social  pre- 
tences, its  endless  grudges  and  squabbles,  its  sacrifice  of 
the  boy's  future  by  setting  him  to  earn  money  to  help 
the  family  when  he  should  be  in  training  for  his  adult 
life  (remember  the  boy  Dickens  and  the  blacking  fac- 
tory), and  of  llie  girl's  chances  by  making  her  a  slave 
to  sick  or  selfish  parents,  its  unnatural  packing  into  little 
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^ick  boxes  of  little  parcels  of  humanity  of  ill-assorted 
ngcs,  with  the  old  scolding  or  beating  the  young  for  be- 
h.tving  like  young  people,  and  the  young  hating  and 
tliwnrting  the  old  for  behaving  like  old  people,  and  uU 
tlie  other  ills,  nientionable  and  unmentionable,  Ihnt  arise 
from  esccssit'c  segregation.  It  sets  these  evils  up  as 
benefits  and  blessings  representing  the  highest  attainable 
degree  of  honor  and  virtue,  whilst  any  criticism  of  or 
revolt  against  them  is  savagelj'  persecuted  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  vice.  The  revolt,  driven  under  ground  and 
exacerbated,  produces  debauchery  veiled  by  hypocrisy,  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  licentious  theatrical  entert.iin- 
luents  which  no  censorship  can  stem,  and,  worst  of  all,  a 
confusion  of  virtue  with  the  mere  morality  that  steals  its 
name  until  the  real  thing  is  loathed  because  the  imposture 
is  loathsome.  Literary  traditions  spring  up  in  which  the 
libertine  and  profligate — Tom  Jones  and  Charles  Surface 
are  the  heroes,  nnd  decorous,  law-abiding  persons — Blifil 
and  Joseph  Surface — are  the  villains  and  butts.  People 
like  to  believe  that  Nell  Gwynnc  has  every  amiable  qual- 
ity and  the  Bishop's  wife  every  odious  one.  Poor  Mr. 
Peeksniff,  who  is  generally  no  worse  tlian  a  humbug  with 
a  turn  for  pompous  talking,  is  represented  as  a  criminal 
instead  of  as  a  very  typical  English  paterfamilias  keep- 
ing a  roof  over  the  head  of  himself  and  his  daughters  by 
inducing  people  to  pay  him  more  for  his  services  than 
they  are  worth.  In  the  extreme  instances  of  reaction 
against  convention,  female  murderers  get  sheaves  of 
olfcrs  of  marriage ;  and  when  Nature  throws  up  that  rare 
pLenouicnon,  an  unscrupulous  libertine,  his  success  among 
"  well  brought-up  "  girls  is  so  easy,  and  the  devotion  he 
inspires  so  extravagant,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  revolt  against  conventional  respectability  has 
transfigured  a  commonplace  rascal  into  a  sort  of  An- 
archist Saviour.  As  to  the  respectable  voluptuary,  who 
joins  Omar  Khayyam  clubs  and  vibrates  to  Swinburne's 


invocation  of   Dolores   to  ' 
from  virtue,"  lie  ia  to  be  found  i 
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)olore9   to  "come  down   and  redeem  ^^^^| 
:  ia  to  be  found  in  every  suburb.  J^^^| 

Much  of  a  Good  Thing  ^| 

reasonitble  in  our  doniesUc  ideals.     I  dd^^H 
iff  at  a  public  school  is  altogether  good^^H 
iiore  than  burruck  life  is  altogether  good 
But  neither  is  home  life  altogelher  good. 


Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing 

We  must  be  reasonitble  in  our  donieslic  ideals, 
rot  think  that  life  at  a  public  school  is  altogetht 
for  a  boy  sny  niore  than  burrack  life  is  altogethi 
for  a  soldier.  But  neither  is  home  life  altogelli 
Such  good  as  it  does,  I  should  say,  is  due  to  its  freedi 
from  the  very  atmosphere  it  professes  to  supply.  That 
atmosphere  is  usually  described  as  an  atmosphere  of  love; 
and  tliis  definition  should  be  sufGcient  to  put  any  sane 
person  on  guard  against  it.  The  people  who  talk  and 
write  US  if  the  highest  attainable  state  is  that  of  a  family 
stewing  in  love  continuously  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
can  hardly  have  given  five  minutes  serious  consideration 
to  so  outrageous  a  proposition.  They  cannot  have  even 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  tliey  mean  by  love;  for 
when  they  expatiate  on  their  thesis  they  ore  sometimes 
talking  about  kindness,  and  sometimes  about  mere  appe- 
tite. In  either  sense  they  are  equally  far  from  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  No  healthy  man  or  animal  is  occupied  with 
love  in  any  sense  for  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  in- 
deed of  the  time  he  devotes  to  business  and  to  recreations 
wholly  unconnected  with  love.  A  wife  entirely  preoccu- 
pied with  her  affection  for  her  husband,  a  mother  entirely 
preoccupied  with  her  affection  for  her  children,  may  be 
all  very  well  in  a  book  (for  people  who  like  tliat  kind  of 
book)  ;  but  in  actual  life  she  is  a  nuisance.  Husbands 
may  escape  from  her  when  their  business  compels  them 
to  be  away  from  home  all  day;  but  yoimg  children  may 
be,  and  quite  often  are,  killed  by  her  cuddling  and  cod- 
dling and  doctorbig  and  preaching:  above  nil,  by  her 
continuous  attempts  to  excite  precocious  sentimentAlitj, 


a  practice  aa  objectionable,  and  possibly  ns  mischievous, 
mfa  the  worst  tricks  of  the  worst  nursemaids. 


P  Large  and  Small  Families 

In  most  healthy  families  there  is  a  revolt  ngainst  this 
tendency.  The  e.'^ehanging  of  presents  on  birthdays  and 
the  like  is  barred  by  general  consent,  and  the  relutiona 
of  the  parties  ure  placed  by  e;(press  treaty  on  an  unsen- 
timental footing. 

Unfortunately  this  mitigation  of  family  sentimentality 
is  much  more  character istic  of  large  families  than  small 
ones.  It  used  to  be  said  that  members  of  large  families 
get  on  in  the  world;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  for  pur- 
poses of  social  training  a  household  of  twenty  surpasses 
a  household  of  live  as  an  Osford  College  surpasses  an 
eight-roomed  house  in  a  cheap  street.  Ten  children,  with 
the  necessary  adults,  make  a  community  in  which  an  ex- 
cess of  sentimentality  is  impossible.  Two  children  make 
a  doll's  house,  in  which  both  parents  and  children  become 
morbid  if  they  keep  to  themselves.  What  is  more,  when 
large  families  were  the  fashion,  they  were  organized  as 
tyrannies  much  more  than  as  "  atmospheres  of  love." 
Francis  Place  tells  us  that  he  kept  out  of  his  father's 
way  bccaose  his  father  never  passed  a  child  within  his 
reach  without  striking  it;  and  tliough  the  case  was  an 
eitreme  one,  it  was  an  extreme  tliat  illustrated  a  ten- 
dency. Sir  Walter  Scott's  father,  when  his  son  incau- 
tiously expressed  some  relish  for  his  porridge,  dashed  a 
handful  of  salt  into  it  with  an  instinctive  sense  that  it 
was  his  dnty  as  a  father  to  prevent  his  son  enjoying  him- 
self. Ruskin's  mother  gratified  the  sensual  side  of  her 
maternal  passion,  not  by  cuddling  her  son,  but  by  whip- 
ping him  when  he  fell  downstairs  or  was  slack  in  learn- 
ing the  Bible  off  by  heart;  and  this  grotesque  safety- 
valve  for  voluptuousness,  mischievous  as  it  was  in  many 
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ways,  had  at  least  the  advantage  that  the  child  did 
etijoy  it  and  was  not  di^baucbcd  by  it,  as  he  woald  ' 
been  by  transports  of  sentimentality. 

But  nowadays  wc  cannot  depend  on  tliese  safeguai 
such  ns  Ihey  were.  We  no  longer  have  large  families 
the  families  are  too  small  to  give  the  children  the  neces* 
Earj  social  training.  The  Roman  father  is  out  of  fash- 
ion ;  and  the  whip  and  the  cane  are  becoming  discredited, 
not  so  much  by  the  old  arguments  against  corporal  pun- 
ishment (sound  as  these  were)  as  by  the  gradual  wearing 
away  of  the  veil  from  the  fact  that  flogging  is  a  form  of 
debauchery.  The  advocate  of  flogging  as  a  punishment 
is  now  exposed  to  very  disagreeable  suspicions;  and  ever 
since  Rousseau  rose  to  the  effort  of  making  a  certain  very 
ridiculous  confession  on  the  subject,  there  has  been  a 
growing  perception  that  child  whipping,  even  for  the 
children  tJiemselves,  is  not  always  the  innocent  and  high- 
minded  practice  it  professes  to  be.  At  all  events  there 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  facts  that  families  are 
smaller  than  they  used  to  be,  and  that  passions  which 
formerly  took  effect  in  tyranny  have  been  largely  di- 
verted into  sentimentality.  And  though  a  little  sentimen- 
tality may  be  a  very  good  thing,  chronic  sentimentality 
is  a  horror,  more  dangerous,  because  more  possible,  than 
the  erotomania  which  we  all  condemn  when  we  are  not 
thoughtlessly  glorifying  it  aa  the  ideal  married  state. 


I 


The  Gospel  of  Laodicea 

Let  us  try  to  get  at  the  root  error  of  these  false  doi  ^ 
tice  doctrines.  Why  was  it  that  the  late  Samuel  Butler, 
with  a  conviction  that  increased  with  his  experience  of 
life,  preached  the  gospel  of  Laodicea,  urging  people  to  be 
temperate  in  what  tlicy  called 


iIIctJ  I 


else?    Why  is  it  that  I,  when  I  hen 


e  well-D 


person  exhort  young  people  to  moke  it  a  rule  to  do  i 
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tst  one  kind  action  every  dny,  feel  very  much  as  I 
should  if  I  heard  them  persuade  children  to  get  drunk  at 
least  once  every  day  ?  Apart  from  the  initia!  absurdity 
o(  accepting  as  permanent  a  state  of  things  in  which 
there  would  be  in  this  country  misery  enough  to  supply 
occasion  for  several  thousand  million  kind  actions  per 
annum,  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  doers  of  the 
actions  would  be  so  appalling,  that  one  month  of  any 
serious  attempt  to  carry  out  such  counsels  would  proba- 
bly bring  about  more  stringent  legislation  against  actions 
going  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  the  way  of 
kindness  than  we  have  now  against  excess  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  mistake  than  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  The  truth  is,  an  immoderately  good  man  is  very 
much  more  dangerous  than  an  immoderately  bad  man: 
that  is  why  Savonarola  was  burnt  and  John  of  Leyden 
torn  to  pieces  with  red-liot  pincers  whilst  multitudes  of 
unredeemed  rascals  were  being  let  off  with  clipped  cars, 
burnt  palms,  a  flogging,  or  a  few  years  in  the  galleys. 
That  is  why  Christianity  never  got  any  grip  of  the  world 
until  it  virtually  reduced  its  claims  on  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen's attention  to  a  couple  of  hours  every  seventh  day, 
and  let  him  alone  on  week-days.  If  the  fanatics  who 
are  preoccupied  day  in  and  day  out  with  their  salvation 
were  healthy,  virtuous,  and  wise,  the  Laodiceanism  of  the 
ordinary  man  might  be  regarded  as  a  deplorable  short- 
coming; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  more  frightful  mis- 
fortune could  threaten  us  than  a  general  spread  of  fa- 
naticism. What  people  call  goodness  has  to  be  kept  in 
check  just  as  carefully  as  what  they  call  badness;  for 
the  human  constitution  will  not  stand  very  much  of  either 
without  serious  psychological  mischief,  ending  in  insanity 
or  crime.  The  fact  thot  the  insanity  may  be  privileged, 
a<  Savonarola's  was  up  to  the  point  of  wrecking  the  social 
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life  of  Florence,  does  not  alter  the  case.  We  always 
hesitate  to  treat  a  dnngerously  good  man  as  a  lunatie  he- 
cause  he  may  turn  out  to  be  a  propiict  in  the  true  sense: 
that  is,  a  man  o(  exceptional  sauity  who  is  in  tlie  right 
when  we  are  in  the  wrong.  However  necessary  it  may 
have  been  to  get  rid  of  Savonarola,  it  was  foolish  to  poi- 
son Socrates  and  burn  St.  Jonn  of  Arc.  But  it  is  none 
the  teas  necessary  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the  mon- 
strous proposition  that  because  certain  attitudes  nnd  sen- 
timents may  be  heroic  and  admirable  at  some  momentous 
crisis,  they  should  or  can  be  maintained  at  the  same  pitch 
continuously  through  life.  A  Lfe  spent  in  prayer  and 
almsgiving  is  really  as  insane  as  a  life  spent  in  cursing 
and  picking  pockets:  the  effect  of  everybody  doing  it 
would  be  equally  disastrous.  The  snperstitious  tolerance 
so  long  accorded  to  monks  and  nuns  is  inevitably  giving 
way  to  a  very  general  and  very  Datural  practice  of  con- 
fiscating theit  retreats  and  expelling  them  from  their 
country,  with  the  result  that  tliey  come  to  England  and 
Ireland,  where  tliey  are  partly  unnoticed  and  partly  en- 
couraged because  they  conduct  technical  schools  and 
teach  our  girls  softer  speech  and  gentler  manners  than 
our  comparatively  ruffianly  elementary  teachers.  But 
they  arc  still  full  of  the  notion  that  because  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  attain  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  stay 
there  for  an  hour,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  I've  there. 
Children  are  punished  and  scolded  for  not  living  there; 
and  adults  take  serious  offence  if  it  is  not  assumed  that 
they  live  there. 

As  a  Blatter  of  fact,  ethical  strain  is  just  as  bad  for 
us  as  physical  strain.  It  is  desirable  that  the  normal 
pitch  of  conduct  at  which  men  are  not  conscious  of  being 
particularly  virtuous,  although  they  feel  mean  when  tbey 
fall  below  it,  should  be  raised  as  high  as  possible ;  but  it 
is  not  desir^ible  that  tbey  should  attempt  to  live  above  this 
pitch  any  more  than  that  they  should  habitually  walk  at 
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J  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  or  carry  a  himdredwciglit 
continually  on  their  backs.  Their  normal  condition 
should  be  in  nowise  difficult  or  remarkable;  and  it  is  a 
perfectly  sound  instinct  that  leads  us  to  mistrust  the 
good  man  as  much  as  the  bad  man,  and  to  object  to  the 
clergyman  who  is  pious  extra- professionally  as  much  as 
to  the  professional  pugilist  who  is  quarrelsome  and  vio- 
lent in  private  life.  We  do  not  want  gxiod  men  and  bod 
men  any  more  thnn  we  wont  giants  and  dwarfs.  What 
we  do  want  is  a  high  quality  for  our  normal :  that  is,  peo- 
ple who  can  be  much  better  than  what  we  uow  call  re- 
spectable without  self-sacrifice.  Conscious  goodness,  like 
conscious  muscular  effort,  may  be  of  use  in  emergencies ; 
but  for  everyday  national  use  it  is  negligible;  and  its 
effect  on  tlie  character  of  the  individual  may  easily  be 
disastrous. 

For  Better  For  Worse 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  document  in  practical 
daily  use  in  which  these  obvious  truths  seem  so  stupidly 
o\'erlookcd  as  they  are  in  the  marriage  service.  As  we 
have  seen,  tlic  stupidity  iv  only  apparent:  the  service  was 
really  only  an  honest  attempt  to  make  the  best  of  a  com- 
mercial contract  of  property  and  slavery  by  subjecting 
it  to  some  religions  restraint  and  elevating  it  by  some 
touch  of  poetry.  But  the  actual  result  is  that  when 
two  people  ore  under  the  infJuenee  of  the  most  violent, 
most  insane,  most  delusive,  and  most  transient  of  pas- 
sions, they  are  required  to  swear  that  they  will  remain 
in  that  escited,  abnormal,  and  e:chausttng  condition  con- 
tinuously until  death  do  them  pnrt.  And  though  of 
course  nobody  expects  them  to  do  anything  so  impossible 
and  so  unwholesome,  yet  the  law  th.'it  regulates  tbeir  re- 
lations, und  the  public  opinion  that  regulates  tliat  law, 
is  actually  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  marriage 
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TOW  is  not  only  feasible  but  beautiful  and  holy,  and  that 
if  Uiey  are  false  to  it,  they  deaerve  no  sympathy  and  no 
relief.  If  all  marfied  people  really  lired  together,  no 
doubt  tlie  mere  force  of  facts  would  make  an  end  to  this 
inhuman  nonsense  in  a  month,  if  not  sooner;  but  it  is 
very  seldom  brought  to  that  teat.  The  typical  British 
husband  see^  much  less  of  his  wife  than  he  does  of  his 
business  partner,  his  fellow  clerk,  or  whoever  works  be- 
side him  day  by  day,  Man  and  wife  do  not  as  a  rule, 
live  together;  they  only  breakfast  together,  dine  together, 
and  sleep  in  the  same  room.  In  most  eases  the  woman 
knows  nothing  of  the  man's  working  life  and  he  knows 
nothing  of  her  working  life  (he  calls  it  her  home  life). 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  people  who  romance  most 
absurdly  about  the  closeness  and  sac  redness  of  the  mai^ 
riage  tie  are  also  those  who  are  most  convinced  that  the 
man's  sphere  and  the  woman's  sphere  are  so  entirely 
separate  that  only  in  llicir  leisure  momenta  can  they  ever 
be  together.  A  man  as  intimate  with  his  own  wife  aa  a 
magistrate  is  with  his  clerk,  or  a  Prime  Minister  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  is  a  man  in  ten  thousand.  The 
majority  of  married  couples  never  get  to  know  one  an- 
other at  all :  they  only  get  accustomed  to  having  the  same 
house,  the  same  children,  and  the  same  income,  which  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  The  comparatively  few  men 
who  work  at  home — writers,  artists,  and  to  some  extent 
clergymen — have  to  effect  some  sort  of  segregation  with- 
in the  house  or  else  run  a  heavy  risk  of  overstraining 
their  domestic  relations.  Wlien  the  pair  is  so  poor  that 
it  can  afford  only  a  single  room,  the  strain  is  intolerable: 
violent  quarrelling  is  the  result.  Very  few  couples  can 
live  in  a  single-roomed  tenement  without  exchanging 
blows  quite  frequently.  In  the  leisured  classes  there  is 
often  no  real  family  life  at  all.  The  boys  are  at  a  public 
school;  the  girls  are  in  the  schoolroom  in  charge  of  a 
governess;  the  husband  is  at  bis  club  or  in  a  set  which  is 
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is  wife's ;  and  the  inatitulion  of  marriaL 
credit  of  a  domestic  peace  which  is  hardly  more  intimate 
than  the  relations  of  prisoners  in  the  same  gaol  or  guests 
at  the  same  garden  party.  Taking  these  two  coses  of 
tlie  single  room  and  the  unearned  income  aa  the  eitremea, 
we  might  perhaps  locate  at  a  guess  whereabout  on  the 
scale  between  them  any  particular  family  stands.  But  it 
is  clear  enough  that  the  one-roomed  end,  though  its  con- 
ditions enable  the  marriage  vow  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  attainable  exactitude,  is  far  less  endurable  in 
pr.Tctiee,  and  far  more  mischievoua  in  its  effect  on  the 
parties  concerned,  and  through  them  on  the  community, 
than  the  other  end.  Thus  we  see  that  the  revolt  against 
marriage  is  by  no  means  only  a  revolt  against  its  sordid- 
ncss  ns  a  survival  of  sex  slavery.  It  may  even  plausibly 
be  maintained  that  this  is  precisely  the  part  of  it  that 
works  most  smoothly  in  practice.  The  revolt  is  also 
against  its  sentimentality,  its  romance,  its  Amorism,  even 

»lgaiiist  its  enervating  happiness. 
Wanted:  an  Immoral  Statesman 

We  now  see  that  the  statesman  who  undertakes  to  deal 
with  marriage  will  have  to  face  an  amazingly  complicated 
public  opinion.  In  fact,  he  will  have  to  leave  opinion 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  question,  and  deal  with  ha- 
raan  nature  instead.  For  even  if  there  could  be  any  real 
public  opinion  in  a  society  like  ours,  which  is  a  mere  mob 
of  classes,  each  with  its  own  habits  and  prejudices,  it 
would  be  at  best  a  jumble  of  superstitions  and  interests, 
taboos  and  hypocrisies,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  in 
any  coherent  enactment.  It  would  probably  proclaim 
passionately  that  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  sort 
of  children  we  have,  or  how  few  or  how  many,  provided 
the  childreji  are  legitimate.  Also  that  it  does  not  matter 
in  the  least  what  sort  of  adults  we  have,  provided  they 
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are  married.  No  statesman  worlli  the  nnme  can  possibl) 
act  on  these  views.  He  is  bound  to  prefer  one  healtliy 
illegitimate  child  to  ten  riekety  legitimate  ones,  and  one 
energetic  and  capable  unmarried  eouple  to  a  dosen  infe- 
rior apathetic  husbands  and  wives.  If  it  conld  be  proved 
that  illicit  unions  produce  three  children  each  and  mar- 
riages onlj  one  and  a  half,  be  vould  be  bound  to  encour- 
age illicit  unions  and  discourage  and  even  penalise  mar- 
riage. The  common  notion  that  the  existing  forms  of 
marriage  are  not  political  contrivances,  but  s.icred  ethical 
obligations  to  which  everything,  even  the  very  existence 
of  the  human  race,  must  be  sacrificed  if  necessary  (and 
this  is  what  the  vulgar  morality  we  mostly  profess  on  the 
subject  cornea  to)  is  one  on  which  no  sane  Government 
could  act  for  a  moment;  and  yet  it  influences,  or  is  be- 
lieved to  influence,  so  many  votes,  that  no  Government 
will  touch  the  marriage  question  if  it  can  possibly  help 
it,  even  when  tliere  is  a  demand  for  the  estension  of  mar- 
riage, as  in  the  cose  of  the  recent  long-delayed  Act  legal- 
izing marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  When  a 
reform  in  the  other  direction  is  needed  (for  example,  an 
extension  of  divorce),  not  even  the  existence  of  the  most 
unbearable  hardships  will  induce  our  statesmen  to  move 
go  long  as  the  victims  submit  sheepishly,  though  wlicn 
they  take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands  an  inquiry 
soon  begun.  But  what  is  now  making  some  action  in  the. 
matter  imperative  is  neither  the  sufferings  of  those  wl 
are  tied  for  life  to  criminals,  drunkards,  physically 
sound  and  dangerous  mates,  and  worthless  and  itnAmial 
people  generally,  nor  the  immorality  of  the  couples  con- 
demned to  celibacy  by  separation  orders  which  do  not 
annul  their  marriages,  but  the  fall  in  the  birth  rate. 
Public  opinion  will  not  help  us  out  of  this  difficulty:  on 
the  contrary,  it  will,  if  it  be  allowed,  punish  anybody 
who  mentions  it.  When  Zola  tried  to  repopulate  France 
by  writing  a  novel  in  praise  of  parentage,  the  only  cowr 
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Kmcnt  made  here  wns  that  tlic  book  could  not  possibly  be 
■  translated  into  Englisli,  as  its  subject  was  too  improper. 


The  Limits  of  Democracy 

Now  if  England  had  been  governed  in  the  pnst  hy 
l.stateamcn  willing  to  be  ruled  by  such  public  opinion  as 
Itl.at,  aiie  would  hnvc  been  wiped  off  the  politicnl  map 
I  Jong  ago.     The  modern  notion   that  democracy   means 
I  governing  a  country  according  to  the  ignorance  of  its 
mnjorities  is  never  more  disastrous  tlian  when  there  is 
some  question  of  sesual  morals  to  be  dealt  with.     The 
business  of  a  democratic  statesman  is  not,  as  some  of  us 
seem  to  think,  to  convince  the  Tolers  th,it  he  knows  no 
better  than  they  as  to  the  methods  of  attaining  their  com- 
mon ends,  but  on  the  contrary  to  convince  them  that  he 
knows  much  better  than  they  do,  and  therefore  differs 
from  them  on  every  possible  question  of  method.     The 
;  voter's  duty  is  to  take  care  that  the  Government  consists 
I,  of  men  whom  he  can  trust  to  devize  or  support  institu- 
Ir'tions  making  for  the  common  welfare.     This  is  highly 
r  skilled  work ;  and  to  be  governed  by  people  who  set  about 
it  as  the  man  in  the  street  would  set  about  it  is  to  make 
straight  for  "  red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws." 
Voltaire  said  that  Mr  Everybody  is  wiser  than  anybody; 
and  whether  he  is  or  not,  it  is  his  wilt  that  must  prevail; 
but  the  will  and  tlie  way  are  two  very  different  things. 
For  example,  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  on  a  hot  day 
that  the  means  of  relief  from  the  effects  of  the  heat 
Bliould  be  within  the  reach  of  everybody.     Nothing  could 
be  more  innocent,  more  hygienic,  more  important  to  the 
social  welfHre.     But  the  way  of  the  people  on  such  occa- 
sions  is   mostly  to  drink   large   quantities   of   beer,  or, 
among  tfie  more  luxurious  classes,  iced  claret  cup,  lemon 
squashes,  and  the  like.     To  toke  a  moral  illustration,  the 
irill  to  suppress  misconduct  and  secure  efficiency  in  work 
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is  general  and  salutary;  but  the  notion  tliat  the  beat  inijF< 
only  cffec-tivc  way  ia  by  complaining,  scolding,  punish- 
ing, and  revenging  ia  equnlly  general.  When  Mrs 
Squeers  opened  an  ahsccas  on  her  pupil's  head  with  an 
inky  penknife,  her  object  was  entirely  laudable:  her 
heart  was  in  the  right  pirice:  a  statesman  interfering 
with  her  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  want  the  boy 
cured  would  have  dcstrvcd  impeachment  for  gross  tyr- 
anny. But  a  statesman  tolerating  amateur  surgical  prac- 
tice with  inlty  penknives  in  school  would  be  a  very  bad 
Minister  of  Education.  It  is  on  the  question  of  method 
tliat  your  expert  comes  in;  and  though  I  am  democrat 
enougti  to  insist  that  he  must  first  convince  a  representa- 
tive body  of  oreateurs  that  Ilia  way  is  the  right  way  and 
>Ir9  Squccrs's  way  the  wrong  way,  yet  I  very  strongly 
object  to  any  tendency  to  fl.itttr  Mrs  Squeers  into  the 
belief  that  her  way  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be  the  right 
way,  or  tl:at  any  other  test  is  to  be  applied  to  it  except 
the  test  of  its  effect  on  human  welfare. 


The  Science  and  Art  of  Tolitics 


Political  Science  means  nothing  else  than  the  deviEing 
of  the  best  ways  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  world;  and. 
I  repeat,  it  is  skilled  work.  Once  the  way  is  discovered, 
the  methods  laid  down,  and  the  machinery  provided,  the 
work  of  the  statesman  is  done,  and  that  of  the  offieinl 
begins.  To  illustrate,  there  Is  no  need  for  the  police 
officer  who  governs  the  street  traffic  to  be  or  to  know  any 
better  than  the  people  who  obey  the  wave  of  his  hand. 
All  concerted  action  involves  subordination  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  directors  at  whose  signal  the  others  will  acL 
There  is  no  more  need  for  them  to  be  superior  to  the 
rest  than  tor  the  keystone  of  an  orch  to  be  of  harder 
stone  than  the  coping.  But  when  it  comes  to  devizing 
the  directions  which  are  to  be  obeyed:  that  is,  to  making 
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institutions  and  scraping  old  ones,  then  you  need 
itocraey  in  the  sense  of  government  by  the  best.  A 
itary  state  organized  bo  as  to  carry  out  exactly  the 
ipulses  of  le  average  soldier  would  not  Inst  n  vear. 
The  result  of  trying  to  make  the  Church  of  England  re- 
flect the  notions  of  the  average  churchgoer  has  reduced 
it  to  a  cipher  except  for  the  purposes  of  a  petulantly 
irreligious  social  and  political  club.  Democracy  as  to 
"le  thing  to  be  done  may  be  inevitable  (hence  the  vlt.'il 
;d  for  a  democracy  of  supermen);  but  democracy  as 
,y  to  do  it  is  like  letting  tlie  passengers  drive  tlie 
train:  it  can  only  end  in  collision  and  wreck.  As  o  mat- 
ter of  act,  we  obtain  reforms  (such  as  tliey  arc),  not  by 
allowing  the  electorate  to  draft  statutes,  but  by  persuad- 
ing it  that  a  certain  minister  and  his  cabinet  arc  gifted 
with  sufficient  political  sagacity  to  find  out  how  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result.  And  the  usual  penalty  of  taking 
advantage  of  this  power  to  reform  our  institutions  is 
defeat  by  a  vehement  "  swing  of  the  pcnduUim  "  at  the 
next  election.  Therein  lies  the  peril  and  the  glory  of 
dtinocratic  statesmanship.  A  statesman  who  confines 
himself  to  popular  legislation — or,  for  the  mntter  of  tliat, 
a  playwright  who  confines  himself  to  pojniJ^ir  plays — is 
hke  a  blind  man's  dog  who  goes  whurcvir  tlit  blind  man 
pulls  him,  on  the  ground  that  both  of  them  want  to  go 
to  the  same  place. 

Why  Statesmen  Shirk  the  Marriage 
Question 

The  reform  of  marriage,  then,  will  be  a  very  splendid 
nd  very  hazardous  adventure  for  the  Prime  Minister 
jvbo  takes  It  in  hand.  He  will  be  posted  on  every  board- 
md  denonnced  in  every  Opposition  paper,  especially 
a  the  sporting  papers,  as  the  deslroyer  of  the  home,  the 
mily,  of  decency,  of  morality,  of  chastity  and  what 


not.  All  tlie  comrnanptaces  of  the  modern  antiSociali 
Noodle's  Oration  will  be  hurled  at  him.  And  he  will 
have  to  proceed  without  the  slightest  concession  to  it, 
giving  the  noodles  nothing  but  their  due  in  the  assurance 
"  I  know  how  to  attain  our  ends  better  tlian  you,"  and 
staking  hia  political  life  on  the  conviction  carried  by  that 
assurance,  which  conviction  will  depend  a  good  deal  on 
tlic  certainty  with  which  it  is  made,  wliieh  again  can  be 
attained  only  by  studying  the  facta  of  marriage  and  un- 
derstanding the  needs  of  the  nation.  And,  after  all,  he 
will  find  that  the  pious  commonplaces  on  which  he  and 
the  electorate  are  agreed  conceal  an  utter  difference  in 
the  real  ends  in  view :  his  being  pubhe,  fnr-sightcd,  and 
impersonal,  and  those  of  multitudes  of  the  electorate 
narrow,  personnl,  jealous,  and  corrupt.  Under  such  cii^ 
cumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  marriage  question  maltes  a  British  Cabinet 
shiver  with  apprehension  and  hastily  pass  on  to  safer 
business.  Nevertheless  the  reform  of  marriage  cannni 
be  put  oft  for  ever.  Wlien  its  hour  comes,  what  are 
points  the  Cabinet  will  have  to  take  up? 


The  Question  of  Population 


First,  it  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  ,ts  to  hov 
people  we  want  in  the  country.  If  we  want  let 
at  present,  we  must  ascertain  how  many  less;  ant 
allow  the  reduction  to  be  made  by  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  present  sterilization  of  marriage,  we  must 
settle  how  the  process  is  to  he  slopped  when  it  has  gone 
far  enough.  But  if  we  desire  to  maintain  the  population 
at  its  present  figure,  or  to  increase  it,  we  must  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  induce  people  of  moderate  means  to 
marry  earlier  and  to  have  more  children.  There  is  less 
urgency  in  the  case  of  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich. 
They  breed  recklessly:  the  rich  because  they  can  afford 
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it,  and  tbe  poor  because  they  cannot  afford  the  pi 
tions  by  wbich  the  artisans  and  the  middle  classes  avoid 
big  families.  Nevertlieleas  tbe  population  decli 
cause  the  high  birth  rate  of  tbe  very  poor  is  counterbal- 
nnced  by  a  huge  infantile-mortality  in  the  slums,  whilst 
the  very  rich  are  also  the  very  few,  and  are  becoming 
sterilized  by  the  spreading  revolt  of  their  women  against 
excessive  childbearing — sometimes  against  any  child- 
bearing. 

This  last  cause  is  important.  It  cannot  be  removed  by 
any  economic  readjustment.  If  every  family  were  pro- 
vided with  £10,000  n  year  tomorrow,  women  would  still 
refuse  more  and  more  to  continue  bearing  children  until 
tbey  are  exhausted  whilst  numbers  of  others  are  bearing 
no  children  at  all.  Even  if  every  woman  bearing  and 
rearing  a  valunble  ebild  received  a  handsome  series  of 
payments,  thereby  making  motherhood  a  real  profes- 
sion as  it  ought  to  he,  tbe  number  of  women  able  or  will- 
ing to  give  more  of  their  lives  to  gestation  and  narsing 
than  three  or  four  children  would  cost  them  might  not 
be  very  large  if  the  advance  in  social  organiaolion  and 
conscience  indicated  by  such  payments  involved  also  the 
opening  up  of  other  means  of  liveliliood  to  women.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  urban  civilization  itself,  in- 
sofar as  it  is  a  method  of  evolution  (and  when  it  is  not 
this,  it  is  simply  a  nuisance),  is  a  steriliiing  process  as 
far  as  numbers  go.  It  is  harder  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  elephants  than  of  sparrows  and  rabbits;  and  for  the 
aame  reason  it  will  be  harder  to  keep  up  tbe  supply  of 
highly  cultivated  men  and  women  thin  if  now  is  of  agri- 
cnltural  laborers.  Bees  get  out  of  this  difficulty  by  a 
special  system  of  feeding  which  enables  a  queen  bee  to 
produce  4,000  eggs  a  day  whilst  the  other  females  lose 
their  SCI  altogether  and  become  workers  supporting  the 
males  in  luxury  and  idleness  until  the  queen  has  found 
her  mate,  when  the  queen  kills  him  and  the  quondam 
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females  kill  all  the  rest  (sucb  nt  least  ore  tin 
given  by  romantic  naturnlista  of  tlie  maltor). 

The  Right  to  Motherhood 

This  system  certainly  shews  a  much  highei 
ment  of  social  intelligence  tlinn  our  marriage  system; 
but  if  it  were  physically  possible  to  introduce  it  into  hU' 
roan  society  it  would  be  wrecked  by  an  opposite  and  not 
less  important  revolt  of  women :  that  is,  the  revolt  against 
compulsory  barrenness.  In  this  two  clusses  of  women 
lire  concerned;  those  who,  though  they  have  no  desire  for 
the  presence  or  care  of  children,  nevertheless  feel  tliat 
motherhood  is  an  expericnee  necessary  to  their  complete 
psychical  development  and  understanding  of  themselves 
and  others,  and  those  who,  though  unable  to  6nd  or  un- 
willing to  entertain  a  liusb.ind,  would  like  to  cccupy 
themselves  with  the  rearing  of  children.  My  own  ex- 
perience of  discussing  this  question  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  one  point  on  which  all  women  are  in  furious 
secret  rebellion  against  the  existing  Inw  is  the  saddling 
of  the  right  to  a  child  with  the  obligation  to  become  the 
servant  of  a  man.  Adoption,  or  the  begging  or  buying 
or  stealing  of  another  woman's  child,  is  no  remedy:  it 
does  not  provide  the  supreme  cspericnce  of  bearing  the 
child.  No  political  constitution  will  ever  succeed  or  de- 
scTve  to  snceeed  unless  it  includes  the  recognition  of  an 
absolute  right  to  sexual  experience,  and  is  untainted  by 
the  Pauline  or  romantic  view  of  such  experience  as  sin- 
ful in  itself.  And  since  this  experience  in  its  fullest 
sense  must  be  carried  in  the  ease  of  women  to  the  point 
of  childbearing,  it  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  nccept- 
ance  of  mnrriagc  with  the  child's  father  by  legalieing 
polygyny,  because  there  are  more  adult  women  in  tlic 
country  than  men.  Now  though  polygyny  prevails 
throughout  tlic  greater  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
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ia  as  prncUcnble  here  as  in  India,  there  i§  a  good  deal 
to  be  snid  .igainst  it,  and  still  more  to  be  felt.  However, 
let  us  put  our  tevUnga  aside  for  a  moment,  and  conaidrr 
the  question  politically. 

Monogamy,  Polygyny,  and  Polyandry 

The  number  of  wives  permitted  to  a  single  husband  or 
of  husbands  to  a  single  wife  under  a  marriage  system,  is 
not  an  etliieal  problem :  it  depends  solely  on  the  propor- 
tiOD  of  the  sexes  in  the  populntion.  If  in  eonsequence  of 
a  great  war  three-quarters  of  the  men  in  this  country 
were  killed,  it  would  be  absolutely  neeessary  to  adopt 
the  Mohammedan  nllownnec  of  four  wives  to  each  man  in 
order  to  recruit  the  population.  The  fundamental  rea- 
son for  not  allowing  women  to  risk  their  lives  in  battle 
and  for  giving  them  the  first  chance  of  escape  in  all 
dangerous  emergencies  t  in  short,  for  treating  their  lives 
as  more  valuable  than  male  lives,  is  not  in  the  least  a 
chivalrous  reason,  though  men  may  consent  to  it  nndcr 
the  illusion  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  neces- 
sity; for  if  B  large  proportion  of  women  were  killed  or 
disabled,  no  possible  readjustment  of  our  marriage  law 
could  avert  the  depopulation  and  consequent  political 
ruin  of  the  country,  because  a  woman  with  several  hus- 
bands bears  fewer  children  than  a  woman  with  one, 
whereas  a  man  can  produce  as  many  families  as  he  has 
wives.  The  natural  foundation  of  the  institution  of 
monogamy  is  not  any  inherent  viciousness  in  polygyny 
or  polyandry,  but  the  hard  fact  that  men  and  women  are 
bom  in  about  equal  numbers.  Unfortunately,  we  kill  so 
many  of  our  male  children  in  infancy  that  we  are  left 
with  a  surplus  of  adult  women  which  is  sufficiently  large 
to  claim  attention,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  enable 
CBTCry  man  to  have  two  wives.  Even  if  it  were,  we  should 
Plw  met  by  an  economic  difficulty.    A  Kaffir  is  rich  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  becanae  the 
are  the  breadwinners.  But  in  onr  civillEatiaa  women 
not  paid  for  tlieir  sneiKl  work  in  the  bearing  and  rearing 
of  children  and  the  ordering  of  households;  they  are 
quartered  on  the  wages  of  their  husbands.  At  least  four 
out  of  five  of  our  tneti  could  not  afford  two  wives  unless 
their  wages  were  neprlv  doubled.  Would  it  not  then  be 
well  to  try  unlimited  polygyny;  ao  tliat  the  remaining 
£fth  could  have  as  many  wives  npiece  as  they  ' ' 
afford  f    Let  as  see  how  this  would  work. 


1 


The  Male  Revolt  Against  Polygyny 

Experience  shews  that  women  do  not  object 
polygyny  when  it  is  customary:  on  the  contrary,  thcj 
Its  most  ardent  supporters.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
question,  as  it  presents  itself  in  practice  to  a  woman, 
whether  it  is  better  to  liave,  say,  a  whole  share  in  a  tenth- 
rate  man  or  a  tenth  share  in  a  first-rate  man.  Substitute 
the  word  Income  for  the  word  Man,  and  you  will  have 
the  question  as  it  presents  itself  economically  to  the  de- 
pendent womnn.  The  woman  whose  instincts  are  ma- 
ternal, who  desires  superior  children  more  than  anything 
else,  never  hesitates.  She  would  take  a  thousandth 
share,  if  necessary,  in  a  husband  who  was  a  man  in  a 
thousand,  ratlier  than  have  some  comparatively  weedy 
weakling  all  to  herself.  It  is  the  comparatively  weedy 
weakling,  lift  mateless  by  polygyny,  who  objects.  Thns, 
it  was  not  the  women  of  Salt  Lake  City  nor  even  of 
America  who  attacked  Mormon  polygyny.  It  w«a  the 
men.  And  very  naturally.  On  the  other  hand,  women 
object  to  polyandry,  because  polyandry  enables  the  best 
women  to  monopolize  all  the  men,  j  ust  as  polygyny 
enables  the  best  men  to  monopolize  nil  the  women.  That 
Is  why  all  onr  ordinary  men  and  women  are  unanimous 
in  defence  of  monogamy,  the  men  because  it  excludes 
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pf^ygyyi  ^^d  the  women  hecause  tt  esdudes  polyandry. 
The  wnmen,  Ir-ft  to  themselves,  would  tolerate  polygyny. 
The  men,  left  to  themselves,  would  tolerate  polyandry. 
But  polygyny  would  ctndenm  a  great  many  men,  and 
polyandry  a  grc;it  m.iny  women,  to  the  celibacy  of 
neglect.  Hence  the  rcBistnnee  any  attempt  to  establish 
unlimited  polyg>Tiy  alw.iys  provokes,  not  from  the  best 
people,  but  frtim  the  mediocrities  and  the  inferiors.  If 
we  eoiild  get  rid  of  oor  inferiors  and  screw  up  onr  aver- 
age quality  until  nirdiocrity  ceoaed  to  be  a  reprooeh, 
lliua  making  ei'cry  man  reasonably  eligible  as  n  father 
and  every  woman  reasonably  desirable  na  a  mother, 
polygyny  and  polyandry  wonld  immediately  fall  into 
sincere  disrepute,  because  monogamy  is  so  much  more 
convenient  and  economical  that  nobody  would  want  to 
share  a  husband  or  a  wife  if  he  (or  she)  could  have  a 
sufficiently  pood  one  all  to  himself  (or  herself).  Thus 
it  appears  that  it  is  the  scarcity  of  hushnnds  or  wives  of 
high  quality  that  leods  woman  to  polygyny  and  men  to 
polyandry,  and  that  if  this  si'ircity  were  cured,  monog- 
amy, in  the  sense  of  baling  only  one  husband  or  wife 
at  a  time  (facilities  for  changing  arc  another  matter), 
wonld  be  found  satisfnetory. 

Difference  between  Oriental  and 
Occidental  Polygyny 
It  may  now  be  asked  why  the  polygynist  nations  have 
not  ^Bvitaled  to  monogamy,  like  the  latter-day  saints  of 
Salt  Lnke  City.  The  answer  is  not  f.^r  to  seek:  their 
polygyny  is  limited.  By  the  Mohammedan  law  a  man 
cannot  marry  more  than  four  wives;  and  by  the  unwrit- 
ten law  of  necessity  no  man  can  keep  more  wives  than 
he  can  afiord;  so  that  a  man  with  four  wives  must  be 
quite  ns  exceptional  in  Asia  as  a  man  with  a  carringu- 
and-pair  or  a  motor  car  is  iu  Europe,  where,  nevertheless, 
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we  may  all  Lave  aa  many  carriages  and  motors  qb  we  can 
afford  to  pay  for.  Kulin  polygyny,  though  miliraited,  w 
not  really  a  popular  institution;  if  you  are  a  person  of 
high  caste  you  pay  another  person  of  rery  augiist  caste 
indeed  to  make  your  daughter  momentarily  one  of  his 
sixty  or  seventy  momentary  wives  for  the  sake  of  en- 
nobling your  grandchildren;  hut  this  fashion  of  a  small 
and  intensely  snobbish  class  is  negligible  as  a  general 
precedent.  In  any  case,  men  and  women  in  the  East  do 
not  marry  anyone  they  fancy,  as  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Women  are  secluded  and  marriages  are  arranged. 
In  Salt  Lake  City  the  free  unsccludcd  woman  could  see 
and  meet  the  ablest  man  of  the  community,  and  tentpt 
him  to  make  her  his  tenth  wife  by  all  the  arts  peculiar 
to  women  in  English-speaking  countries.  No  eastern 
woman  can  do  anything  of  the  sort.  The  man  alone  has 
any  initiative;  but  he  has  no  access  to  the  woman;  be- 
sides, as  we  have  seen,  the  difficulty  created  by  male 
license  is  not  polygyny  but  polyandry,  which  is  not 
allowed. 

Consequently,  if  we  are  to  make  polygyny  a  success, 
we  must  limit  it.  If  we  have  two  women  to  every  one 
man,  we  must  allow  each  man  only  two  wives.  That  is 
simple;  but  unfortunately  our  own  actual  proportion  is, 
roughly,  sometbing  like  1^  woman  to  1  man.  Now  you 
cannot  enoet  that  each  man  shall  be  allowed  1^^  wives, 
or  that  each  woman  who  cannot  get  a  husband  all  to 
berself  shall  divide  herself  between  eleven  already  mar- 
ried husbands.  Thus  there  is  no  way  out  for  us  through 
polygyny.  There  is  no  way  at  all  out  of  the  present 
system  of  condemning  the  superfluous  women  to  barren- 
ness, except  by  legitimizing  the  children  of  women  who 
arc  not  married  to  the  fathers. 


The  Old  Maid's  Right  to  Motherhood 

Now  the  right  to  bear  children  without  taking  a  hus- 
band could  not  be  confined  to  women  who  are  superfluous 
in  tlic  monogamic  reckoning.  There  is  the  practical  dif- 
ficulty that  although  in  our  population  there  are  about  a 
million  mono  gam  ically  superfluous  women,  yet  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  of  any  given  unmarried  woman  that 
she  is  one  of  the  superfluous.  And  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  principle.  The  right  to  bear  a  child,  perhaps  the 
most  sacred  of  all  women's  rights,  is  not  one  that  should 
have  any  conditions  attached  to  it  except  in  the  interests 
of  race  welfare.  There  are  many  women  of  admirable 
character,  strong,  capable,  independent,  who  dislike  the 
domestic  habits  of  men;  have  no  natural  turn  for  moth- 
ering and  coddling  them;  and  find  the  concession  of  con- 
jugal rights  to  any  person  under  any  conditions  intol- 
erable by  their  self-respect.  Yet  the  general  sense  of 
the  community  recognizes  in  these  very  women  the  fittest 
people  to  have  charge  of  children,  and  trusts  them,  as 
schoolmistresses  nnd  matrons  of  institutions,  more  than 
women  of  any  other  type  when  it  is  possible  to  procure 
them  for  such  work.  WTiy  should  the  taking  of  a  hus- 
band he  imposed  on  these  women  as  the  price  of  their 
right  to  maternity?  I  am  quite  unable  to  answer  that 
question.  I  see  a  good  deal  of  first-rate  maternal  ability 
and  sagacity  spending  itself  on  bees  and  poultry  and  vil- 
I.tge  schools  and  cottage  hospitals ;  and  I  find  myself 
repeatedly  asking  myself  why  this  valuable  strain  in  the 
national  breed  should  be  sterilized.  Unfortunately,  the 
very  women  whom  we  should  tempt  to  become  mothers 
for  the  good  of  the  race  are  the  very  last  people  to  press 
their  services  on  their  country  in  that  way.  Plnlo  long 
ago  pointed  out  the  importance  of  being  governed  by  men 
with  suQicicnt  sense  of  responsibility  and  comprehension 
of  public  duties  to  be  very  reluctant  to  undertake  the 
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work  of  gfiverning;  and  yet  we  Imve  taken  his  instructiiaPi 
so  little  to  liPart  tliat  we  are  at  present  suffering  arutclv 
from  government  by  gentleicen  who  will  stoop  to  all  the 
mean  shifts  of  electioneering  and  incur  all  its  he.ivv  es- 
penacs  for  the  sake  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  But  wlut 
our  sen timentn lists  have  not  yet  been  told  is  th.it  esaclly 
the  same  thing  applies  to  maternity  as  lo  government. 
The  best  mothers  are  not  those  who  are  so  enslaved  by 
their  primitive  instincts  that  they  will  bear  children  no 
matter  how  hard  the  conditions  are,  but  precisely  those 
who  place  a  very  high  price  on  their  serriccs,  and  are 
quite  prepared  to  become  old  maids  if  the  price  is  rc~ 
fused,  and  even  to  feel  relieved  at  their  escape, 
democratic  and  matrimonial  institutions  may  have  I 
merits:  at  all  events  they  arc  mostly  reforms  of  soidi 
thing  worse;  but  they  put  a  premium  on  want  of  s  " 
respect  in  certain  very  important  matters;  and  the  c 
sequence  is  that  we  are  very  badly  governed  and  are,  i 
the  whole,  an  ugly,  menu,  ill-bred  race. 

Ibsen's  Chain  Stitch 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  in  out  sympathy  for  th? 
saperfluous  women,  that  their  children  must  have  fathers 
as  well  as  mothers.  Who  are  the  fathers  to  be?  All 
monogamists  and  married  women  will  reply  hastily: 
cither  bachelors  or  widowers ;  and  this  solution  will  serve 
as  well  as  another;  for  it  would  be  hypocritical  to  pre- 
tend that  the  difficulty  is  a  practical  one.  None 
Uie  monogamists,  after  clue  reflection,  will  point  out  t 
if  there  ^ire  widowers  enough  the  snperfluoas  womoi  ■ 
not  really  superfluous,  and  tberetore  there  is  no  reo 
■why  the  parties  should  not  marry  respcctnbly  lite  otbe^ 
people.  And  they  might  in  that  ease  be  right  if  tlic  rea- 
sons were  purely  nnmerieal ;  that  is.  if  every  woman  were 
willing  to  t^e  a  husband  if  one  could  be  found  for  her. 
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and  every  man  willitift  to  tike  a  wife  on  tlie  same  terms; 
«l86,  please  remember,  if  widows  would  remain  celibate 
to  give  the  unmarried  women  a  chance.  These  ifs  will 
not  wofk.  We  must  recognize  two  classes  of  old  mnids: 
one,  the  really  superfluous  women,  oud  the  other,  the 
women  who  refuse  to  accept  nioternity  on  llic  (to  them) 
anbearable  condition  of  taking  a  husband.  From  both 
classes  may,  perhaps,  be  aiiblractcd  for  the  present  the 
large  proportion  of  women  who  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
tra expense  of  one  or  more  cliildren.  I  say  "  perhaps," 
because  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  within  reasonable 
Iin:its  mother!  do  not  mnke  a  better  fight  for  subsistence, 
and  have  not,  on  the  whole,  a  better  time  than  single 
women.  In  any  case,  we  have  two  distinct  cnses  to  dcnl 
with:  the  superfluous  and  the  voluutnry;  and  it  is  the 
voluntary  whose  grit  we  are  most  concerned  to  fertilize. 
But  here,  again,  we  cannot  put  our  finger  on  any  par- 
ticular case  and  pick  out  Miss  Robinson's  aa  soperfluoua, 
and  Miss  Wilkinson's  as  voluntary.  Whether  we  legiti- 
loiKe  the  child  of  the  unmarried  woman  as  a  duty  to  the 
•uperfluons  or  ns  a  bribe  to  the  voluntary,  the  practical 
result  must  be  the  samei  to  wit,  that  the  condition  of 
marriage  now  attached  to  legitimate  parentage  will  be 
withdrawn  from  all  women,  and  fertile  unions  outside 
marriage  recognized  by  society.  Now  clearly  the  conse- 
quences would  not  stop  tlierc.  The  strong-minded  ladies 
who  are  resolved  to  be  mistresses  in  their  own  houses 
would  not  be  the  only  ones  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
law.  Even  women  to  whom  a  home  without  a  man  in  it 
■would  he  no  home  at  all,  and  who  fully  intended,  if  the 
man  turned  out  to  be  the  right  one,  to  live  with  him 
exactly  as  morried  couples  live,  would,  if  they  were  pos- 
sesiii'd  of  independent  means,  have  every  inducement  to 
adopt  the  new  conditions  instead  of  the  old  ones.  Only 
llic  women  whose  sole  means  of  livelihood  was  wifehood 
would  insiBt  on  marriage:  hence  a  tendency  would  set  in 
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to  make  marriage  niore  nnd  more  tine  of  the  cnstoms 
poaed  by  necessity  on  the  poor,  wliilst  the  freer  form  of 
union,  regnlnted,  no  doubt,  by  sctUcmenla  and  private 
conlrncts  of  various  kinds,  would  become  the  prnctice  of 
the  rich:  that  is,  would  become  the  fashion.  At  which 
point  nothing  but  the  acliievcment  of  economic  inde- 
pendence by  women,  which  is  already  seen  clearly  alicad 
of  us,  would  be  needed  to  ninfce  marriage  disappear  alto- 
gether, not  by  formal  abolition,  but  by  simple  disnse. 
The  private  contract  stage  of  this  process  was  reached 
in  ancient  Rome.  Tbe  only  practiciblc  alternative  to  it 
seems  to  be  such  an  extension  of  divorce  as  will  reduce 
the  risks  and  obligations  of  marriage  to  a  degree  at 
wliich  tbey  will  be  no  worse  than  those  of  the  altcmativea 
to  marriage.  As  we  shall  sec,  this  is  tlic  solution  to 
which  all  the  arguments  tend.  Meanwhile,  note  how 
much  reason  a  statesman  has  to  pause  before  meddling 
with  an  institution  which,  unendurable  as  its  drawbacks 
are,  threatens  to  come  to  pieces  in  all  directions  if  a 
gle  thread  of  it  be  cat.  Ibsen's  similitude  of  the 
chine-made  chain  stitch,  which  unravels  the  whole  sea 
the  first  pull  when  a  single  stitch  is  ripped,  is  very 
plicable  to  the  knot  of  marriage. 


Remoteness  of  the  Facts  from  the  Ideal 

But  before  we  allow  this  to  deter  us  from  touching  the 
sacred  fabric,  we  must  find  out  whether  it  is  not  already 
coming  to  pieces  in  all  directions  by  the  continuous  str.iin 
of  circumstance  a.  No  doubt,  if  it  were  all  that  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  and  human  nature  were  working  smoothly 
within  its  limits,  there  would  be  notliiag  more  to  be  said: 
it  would  be  let  alone  as  it  always  is  let  alone  during  the 
cruder  stages  of  civilisation.  But  the  moment  we  refer 
to  the  facts,  we  discover  that  the  ideal  motrimony  and 
domesticity  which  our  bigots  implore  us  to  preserve  as 
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the  corner  stone  of  our  society  is  a  figment:  what  wc 
have  really  got  is  something  very  different,  questionable 
at  its  best,  and  abominable  at  its  worst.  The  word  pure, 
so  commonly  applied  to  it  by  thoughtless  people,  is  ab- 
surd; because  if  they  do  not  mean  celibate  by  it,  they 
mean  nothing;  and  if  they  do  mean  celibate,  then  mar- 
riage is  legalized  impurity,  a  conclusion  which  is 
offensive  and  inhuman.  Marriage  as  a  fact  is  not  in 
the  least  like  marriage  as  an  ideal.  If  it  were,  the  sud- 
den changes  which  have  been  made  on  the  continent  from 
indissoluble  Roman  Catholic  marriage  to  mnrriage  that 
con  be  dissolved  by  a  box  on  the  ear  as  in  France,  by  an 
epithet  as  in  Germany,  or  simply  at  the  wish  of  both 
parties  as  in  Sweden,  not  to  mention  the  experiments 
made  by  some  of  the  American  States,  would  have  shaken 
eociety  to  its  foundations.  Yet  they  hove  produced  so 
little  effect  that  Englishmen  open  their  eyca  in  surprise 
when  told  of  their  existence. 

^  Difficulty  of  Obtaining  Evidence 
As  to  what  actual  m.irriagc  is,  one  would  like  evidence 
instead  of  gucssca ;  but  as  all  departures  from  the  ideal 
are  regarded  as  disgracefid,  evidence  cannot  be  obtained; 
for  when  the  whole  community  is  indicted,  nobody  will 
go  into  the  witness-ho«  for  the  prosecution.  Some 
guesses  we  can  make  with  some  confidence.  For  exam- 
ple, if  it  be  objected  to  any  change  that  our  bachelors 
nnd  widowers  would  no  longer  be  Galahads,  we  may 
witliout  extravngnnce  or  cynicism  reply  that  many  of 
them  are  not  Galahads  now,  and  that  the  only  change 
would  be  that  hypocrisy  would  no  longer  be  compulsory. 
Indeed,  this  can  hardly  be  called  guessing:  the  evidence 
is  in  the  streets.  But  when  we  attempt  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  our  marriages,  we  cannot  even  guess  with 
any  confidence.     Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say  that  I 
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know  the  inside  history  of  perhnps  li^lf  -i  dozen 
riages.  Any  family  solicitor  knows  n;urc  iLnn  t)via 
even  a  family  solicitor,  however  Inrge  liia  prat  tice,  knows 
nothing  of  the  million  faonsebolds  which  hnve  no  solic- 
itors, and  wliich  nevertheless  make  mnrringe  what  it 
really  is.  And  all  he  can  say  comes  to  no  more  than  I 
can  say:  to  wit,  that  no  marrijige  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  is  in  the  least  like  the  ideal  marriage.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  worse:  I  mean  simply  that  it  ia  differ- 
ent. Also,  far  from  society  being  organized  in  a  defence 
of  its  ideal  so  jealous  and  implacable  tLnt  the  least  step 
from  the  striiiglit  path  means  exposure  and  ruin,  it  is 
almost  impossible  by  any  extravagance  of  misconduct  to 
provoke  society  to  relax  its  steady  pretence  of  blindness, 
unless  you  do  one  or  both  of  two  fatal  things.  One  is 
to  get  into  tlie  newspapers;  and  the  other  is  to  confess. 
If  you  confess  misconduct  to  respectable  men  or  women, 
they  must  cither  disown  you  or  become  virtually  yonr 
accomplices:  tliat  is  why  they  are  so  angry  with  you  for 
confessing.  If  you  get  into  the  papers,  the  pretence  of 
not  knowing  becomes  impossible.  But  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  thnt  if  you  avoid  these  two  perils,  you  can 
do  anything  you  like,  as  far  as  your  neighbors  are  con- 
cerned. And  since  we  can  hardly  flatter  ourselves  that 
this  is  the  effect  of  charity,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  our  extroordinary  forbearance  in  the  matter  of  stone 
throwing  is  that  suggested  in  the  well-known  parable 
of  the  women  taken  in  adultery  which  some  early  free- 
thinker slipped  into  tlie  Gospel  of  St  John:  namely,  that 
we  all  live  in  f  1  iss  houses.  We  may  take  it,  then,  that 
the  ide.-il  Imsband  and  the  ideal  wife  are  no  more  rcsl 
hum.'in  beings  than  the  cherubim.  Possibly  the  great  ma- 
jority keeps  its  marriage  vows  in  the  technical  divonx 
court  sense.  No  fanshand  or  wife  yet  bom  keeps  t 
ever  can  keep  them  in  the  ideal  sense. 
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Blarriage  as  a  Magic  Spell 

Tlie  truth  whiHi  ppople  seem  to  ovprlook  in  tliia  matter 
ifl  that  tbe  iii.irri.ige  ceremony  is  quite  useless  as  a  magic 
spell  for  chniigi:;g  in  nn  instant  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions of  two  human  beings  to  one  another.  If  a  man 
marries  a  woman  after  three  weeks  acquaintance,  and  the 
dny  after  meets  a  woman  he  has  known  for  twenty  years, 
be  £mls,  sunietimea  to  bis  own  irrational  surprise  and 
bia  wife's  equally  irratianal  indignation,  that  liis  wife 
is  a  stninger  to  him,  and  the  other  woman  an  old  friend. 
Also,  there  is  no  hocus  pocus  that  can  possibly  be  de- 
viled with  rings  and  veils  and  vows  and  benedictions 
thnt  can  fix  cither  a  mnn's  or  woman's  affection  for 
twenty  minutes,  much  leas  twenty  ycnrs.  Even  the  moat 
nfTcctionate  coaples  must  have  moments  during  which 
tliey  are  far  more  conscious  of  one  another's  faults  than 
of  one  another's  attractions.  There  are  couples  who  dis- 
one  another  furiously  for  several  hours  at  a  time; 
>  arc  couples  who  dialike  one  another  permanently; 
id  there  arc  couples  who  never  dislike  one  another;  but 
lese  last  are  people  who  are  incapable  of  disliking  nny- 
If  they  do  not  quarrel,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
Tried,  but  because  they  are  not  quarrelsome.  The 
iple  who  are  quarrelsome  quarrel  with  their  husbands 
'and  wives  just  as  easily  as  with  their  servants  and  rel- 
atives and  sequaintnnces:  marriage  makes  no  difference. 
Those  who  tnlk  and  write  and  lepslate  as  if  all  this 
.could  be  prevented  by  making  solemn  vows  that  it  shall 
happen,  are  cither  insincere,  insane,  or  hopelessly 
ptd.  There  ia  gome  sense  in  a  contract  to  perform  or 
itain  from  actions  that  are  reasonably  within  voluntary 
'Control ;  but  such  contracts  are  only  needed  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  either  party  being  no  longer  de- 
Sirans  of  the  specified  performance  or  abstention.  A 
person  proposing  or  accepting  a  contract  not  only  to  do 
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something  but  to  like  doing  it  would  be  certified  as 
Yet  popular  superstition  credits  tbc  wedding  rite 
tbe  power  of  fixing  our  fancies  or  affections  for  life  eren 

under  the  most  unnatural  conditions. 


ii»^i^ 


The  Impersonality  of  Sex 
It  IB  necessary  to  Iny  some  stress  on  these  points,  be- 
cause few  realize  tlic  extent  to  which  we  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  marriage  is  a  short  cut  to  perfect  and 
permanent  intimacy  and  affection.  But  there  is  a  still 
more  unworkable  assumption  which  must  be  discarded 
before  discussions  of  marriage  can  get  into  any  sort  of 
touch  with  the  facts  of  life  That  assumption  is'  that  the 
specific  relation  which  marriage  authorizes  between  the 
parties  is  tlie  most  intimate  and  personal  of  hutnan  rela- 
tions, and  embraces  all  the  other  high  human  relations. 
Now  this  is  violently  lantnie.  Every  adult  knows  that 
the  relation  in  question  can  and  does  exist  between  entire 
strangers,  different  in  language,  color,  tastes,  diss,  ar- 
ilization,  morals,  religion,  character:  in  everything,  in 
short,  except  their  bodily  homology  and  the  reproductive 
appetite  common  to  all  living  organisms.  Even  hatred, 
cruelty,  and  contempt  are  not  incompatible  with  it;  and 
jealousy  and  murder  are  as  near  to  it  as  nffectionate 
friendsliip.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  relation  beset  with 
wildly  estravagnnt  illusions  for  inexperienced  people, 
nnd  that  even  the  most  experienced  people  hare  not 
always  sufficient  analytic  faculty  to  disentangle  it  from 
tlic  sentiments,  sympathetic  or  abhorrent,  which  VMJ 
spring  up  through  the  other  relations  which  are  com- 
pulsorily  attached  to  it  by  our  laws,  or  sentimentally 
associated  with  it  in  romance.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  most  dis.-istrous  marriages  are  those  founded  excla- 
sively  on  it,  and  the  most  successful  those  in  which  it 
has  been  least  considered,  and  in  which  the  decisive  eoa~ 
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]ave  had  nothing  to  do  with  aex,  such  ns 
liking,  money,  congeniality  of  tastes,  Bimilarity  of  hab- 
its, suitability  of  class,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  no  doubt  necessary  under  existing  circumstances 
for  a  woman  without  property  to  be  aesually  attractive, 
because  she  must  get  married  to  secure  a  livelihood;  and 
the  illusions  of  sexual  attraction  will  cause  the  imagina- 
tion of  young  men  to  endow  her  with  every  accomplish- 
ment and  virtue  that  con  make  a  wife  a  treasure.  The 
attraction  being  thus  constantly  and  ruthlessly  used  as 
a  bait,  both  by  individuals  and  by  society,  any  discussion 
tending  to  strip  it  of  its  illusions  and  get  at  its  reul 
natural  history  is  nervously  discour.igcd.  But  nothing 
can  well  be  more  unwholesome  for  everybody  than  the 
exaggeration  and  glorificntion  of  an  instinctive  function 
which  clouds  the  reason  and  upsets  the  judgment  more 
than  all  the  other  instincts  put  together.  The  process 
may  be  plcas.int  and  romantic;  but  the  consetjuences  are 
not.  It  would  be  far  better  for  everyone,  as  well  as  far 
honcster,  if  young  people  were  taught  that  what  they 
call  love  is  an  appetite  which,  like  all  other  appetites, 
is  destroyed  for  the  moment  by  its  gratification;  that 
no  profession,  promise,  or  proposal  made  under  its  in- 
fluence should  bind  anybody;  and  that  its  great  natural 
purpose  so  completely  transcends  the  personal  interests 
of  any  individual  or  even  of  any  ten  generations  of  in- 
dividuals that  it  should  be  held  to  be  an  act  of  prostitu- 
tion and  even  a  sort  of  blasphemy  to  attempt  to  turn  it 
to  account  by  exacting  n  personal  return  for  its  gratifica- 
tion, whether  by  process  of  law  or  not.  By  all  means 
let  it  be  the  subject  of  contracts  with  society  as  to  its 
consequences;  bat  to  make  marriage  an  open  trade  in  it 
at  at  present,  with  money,  board  and  lodging,  personal 
slavery,  vows  of  eternal  exclusive  personal  sentimental' 
ities  and  the  rest  of  it  as  the  price,  is  neither  virtuous, 
dignified,  nor  decent     No  husband  ever  secured  his  do- 
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meatic  happiness  nnd  honor,  nor  has  aay  wife  ever  •»''■ 
cured  hers,  by  relying  on  it.  No  private  chiims  of  any 
sort  should  be  founded  on  it:  the  real  point  of  honor  is 
to  take  no  corrupt  odvimtnge  of  it.  VVhcn  we  hear  of 
young  women  being  led  astray  and  tlie  like,  we  find  that 
what  has  led  them  astray  is  a  sedulously  inculcated  false 
notion  that  the  relation  they  are  tempted  to  contract  i^ 
80  intensely  personal,  and  the  vows  made  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  its  transient  infatuation  so  sacred  and  endur- 
ing, that  only  an  atrociously  wicked  man  could  make 
light  of  or  forget  them.  What  is  more,  as  the  same  fan- 
tastic errors  arc  inculcated  in  men,  and  the  conscientious 
ones  therefore  feel  bound  in  honor  to  stand  by  what  they 
have  promised,  one  of  the  surest  methods  to  obtain  a 
husband  is  to  practise  on  his  susceptibilities  until  he  is 
eitlier  carried  away  into  a  promise  of  marriage  to  which 
he  can  be  legally  held,  or  else  into  an  indiscretion  which 
he  must  repair  by  marriage  on  pain  of  having  to  regard 
himself  as  a  scoundrel  and  a  seducer,  besides  facing  the 
utmost  damage  the  lady's  relatives  can  do  him. 

Such  a  transaction  is  not  an  entrance  into  a  "  holy 
state  of  matrimony  ":  it  is  as  often  as  not  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  lifelong  squabble,  a  corroding  grudge,  that 
causes  more  misery  and  degradation  of  character  than  a 
dozen  entirely  natural  "  desertions  "  and  "  betrayals," 
Yet  the  number  of  marriages  effected  more  or  less  in  this 
way  must  be  enormous.  When  people  say  that  love 
should  be  free,  their  words,  taken  literally,  may  be  fool- 
ish; but  they  are  only  expressing  inaccurately  a  very 
real  need  for  the  disentanglement  of  sesual  relations 
from  a  mass  of  exorbitant  and  irrelevant  conditions  im- 
posed on  them  on  false  pretences  to  enable  needy  par- 
ents to  get  their  daughters  "  ofE  their  hands"  and  to 
keep  those  who  are  already  married  effectually  enslnrefv 
by  one  another. 
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The  Economic  Slavery  of  Women 

One  of  the  consequences  of  basing  mnrriage  on  tlie 
F  Considerations  sWcd  with  cold  abhorrence  by  Saint  Paul 
In  the  seventh  chnptef  of  hla  epistle  to  the  Curinthians, 
aa  being  made  necessary  by  the  unllkeness  of  most  men 
to  himself,  is  that  the  sex  slavery  involved  has  become 
complicated  by  economic  slavery;  so  that  whilst  the  man 
defends  marriage  because  he  is  really  defending  his 
pleasures,  the  woman  is  even  more  vehement  on  the 
same  side  because  she  is  defending  her  only  means  of 
livelihood.  To  a  woman  without  property  or  marketable 
t.ilent  a  husband  is  more  necessary  than  a  master  to  a 
dog.  There  is  nothing  more  wounding  to  our  sense  of 
humnn  dignity  than  the  husband  hunting  tliat  begins  in 
every  family  when  the  daughters  become  marriageable; 
but  it  is  inevitable  under  existing  circumstances;  and  the 
p.TrcDta  who  refuse  to  engage  in  it  are  bad  parents, 
though  they  may  be  superior  individuals.  The  cubs  of 
a  humane  tigress  would  starve;  and  the  daughters  of 
women  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  devote  several 
years  of  their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  sons-in-law  often 
have  to  expatiate  their  mother's  squeamishness  by  life- 
long celibacy  and  Indigence.  To  ask  n  young  man  his 
intentions  when  you  know  he  has  no  intentions,  but  is 
unable  to  deny  that  he  has  paid  attentions;  to  threaten 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage;  to  pretend 
that  your  daughter  is  a  musician  when  she  has  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  been  coached  into  playing  three  piano- 
forte pieces  which  she  loathes;  to  use  your  own  mature 
charms  to  attract  men  to  the  house  when  your  daughters 
have  no  aptitude  for  that  department  of  sport;  to  coach 
them,  when  they  have,  in  the  arts  by  which  men  can  be 
led  to  compromize  themselves;  and  to  keep  all  the  skel- 
etons carefully  locked  up  in  the  family  cupboard  until 
the  prey  is  duly  hunted  down  and  bagged :  all  this  is  a. 
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mother's  duty  today;  and  a  very  revolting  duty  it 
one  tliat  disposes  of  the  conventianal  assumption  tbat  tt' 
18  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  her  home  duties  that  a 
woman  finds  her  self-respect.  The  troth  is  tli.-it  family 
life  will  never  be  decent,  moch  less  ennobling,  until  this 
central  horror  of  the  dependence  of  women  on  men  ia 
done  away  with.  At  present  it  reduces  the  difference 
between  marriage  and  prostitution  to  the  difference  be- 
tween Trade  Unionism  and  unorganized  cusiial  labor: 
a  huge  difference,  no  doubt,  ns  to  order  and  comfort,  but 
not  a  difference  in  kind. 

However,  it  is  not  by  any  reform  of  the  marriage  laws 
that  this  can  be  dealt  with.  It  is  in  the  general  ujove- 
ment  for  the  prevention  of  destitution  that  the  means  for 
making  women  independent  of  the  compulsory  sale  of 
their  persons,  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  will  be  found; 
but  meanwhile  those  who  deal  specifienlly  with  the  mar- 
riage laws  should  never  allow  themselves  for  a  moment 
to  forget  this  abomination  that  "  plucks  the  rose  from 
the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love,  and  sets  a  blister 
there,"  and  then  calmly  calls  itself  purity,  home,  mother- 
hood, respectability,  honor,  decency,  and  any  other  fine 
name  that  happens  to  be  convenient,  not  to  mention  tbe 
fonl  epithets  it  hurls  freely  at  those  who  are  aafai 
of  it. 


»'(♦'•■ 
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Unpopularity  of  Impersonal  Views 

Unfortunately  it  is  very  hard  to  make  an  average  cit- 
isen  take  impersonal  views  of  any  sort  in  matters  affect- 
ing personal  comfort  or  conduct.  We  may  be  enthusias- 
tic Liberals  or  Conservatives  without  any  hope  of  seats 
in  Parliament,  knighthoods,  or  posts  in  the  Government, 
because  party  polities  do  not  make  the  slightest  differ--^ 
ence  in  our  daily  lives  and  therefore  cost  uti  notht 
But  to  take  a  vital  process  in  which  we  are  keenly  inte 
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ted  personal  inHtrumenta,  and  ask  us  to  regard  it,  and 
leel  about  it,  and  legislate  on  it,  wholly  as  if  it  were  an 
impersonal  one,  is  to  make  a  higher  demand  than  most 
ptople  seem  capable  of  responding  to.  We  all  have  per- 
sonal interests  in  marriage  which  we  arc  not  prepared  to 
sink.  It  is  not  only  the  women  who  want  to  get  mar* 
ritd;  the  men  do  too,  sometimes  on  sentimental  grounds, 
sometimes  on  the  more  sordid  calculation  that  b.ichelor 
life  is  less  comfortable  and  more  expensive,  since  a  wife 
pays  for  her  status  with  domestic  service  aa  well  as  with 
the  other  services  expected  of  her.  Now  that  children 
are  avoidable,  this  calculation  is  becoming  more  common 
and  conscious  than  it  was:  a  result  which  is  regarded  as 
"  a  steady  improvement  in  general  morality." 

Impersonality  is  not  Promiscuity 

There  is,  too,  n  really  appalling  prevalence  of  the  su- 
perstition that  the  sexual  instinct  in  men  is  utterly  pro- 
miscuous, and  that  the  least  rclasation  of  law  and  cus- 
tom must  produce  a  wild  outbreak  of  licentiousness.  As 
far  as  otir  morilists  can  grasp  the  proposition  that  we 
should  deal  with  the  sexual  relation  as  impersonal,  it 
seems  to  them  to  mean  that  we  should  encourage  it  to  be 
promiscuous:  hence  their  recoil  from  it.  But  promis- 
cuity and  impersonality  are  not  the  same  thing.  No 
man  ever  fell  in  love  with  the  entire  female  sex,  nor  any 
woman  with  the  entire  male  sex.  'We  often  do  not  fall 
in  love  at  all ;  and  when  we  do  we  fall  in  love  with  one 
person  and  remain  indifferent  to  thousands  of  others  who 
pass  before  our  eyes  every  day.  Selection,  carried  even 
to  such  fastidiousness  as  to  induce  people  to  say  quite 
commonly  that  there  ia  only  one  man  or  woman  in  the 
world  for  them,  is  the  rule  in  nature.  If  anyone  doubts 
this,  let  him  open  a  shop  for  the  s^ile  of  picture  post- 
cards, and,  when  an  enamoured  lady  customer  demands 
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n  portrait  of  ber  favorite  actor  or  a  gentleman  of  his 
favorite  actress,  try  to  substitute  some  otlier  jjortrait  on 
the  ground  that  since  the  sciujiI  instinct  is  promiscuous, 
one  portrait  is  aa  pleasing  as  another.  I  suppose  no 
shopkeeper  has  ever  been  foolish  enougli  to  do  such  a 
thing;  and  yet  nil  our  shopkeepers,  the  nioment  a  discus- 
sion arises  on  marriage,  will  passionately  argue  against 
all  reform  on  the  ground  that  nothing  but  the  moat 
severe  coercion  can  save  their  wives  and  daughters  fi 
quite  indiscriminate  rapine. 


Domestic  Change  of  Air 
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Our  relief  at  the  morality  of  the  reassurance  that  man 
u  not  promiscuous  in  his  fancies  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  (to  use  the  word  coined  hy  certain 
American  writers  to  describe  themselves)  something  of  a 
VarietisL  Even  those  who  say  there  is  only  one  mnn 
or  woman  in  the  world  for  them,  find  that  It  is  not 
always  the  same  man  or  woman.  It  happens  that  our 
law  peruiits  us  to  study  tliis  phenomenon  among  entirely 
law-abiding  people.  I  know  one  lady  who  has  been  mar- 
ried five  times.  She  is,  aa  might  be  expected,  a  wise, 
attractive,  and  interesting  woman.  The  question  is,  is 
she  wise,  attractive,  and  interesting  because  she  has  been 
married  five  times,  or  has  she  been  married  five  times 
because  she  is  wise,  attractive,  and  interesting?  Prob- 
ably some  of  the  truth  lies  both  ways.  I  also  know  of  a 
household  consisting  of  three  families,  A  having  married 
first  B,  and  then  C,  who  afterwards  married  D.  All 
three  unions  were  fruitful;  so  that  the  children  had  a 
change  both  of  fathers  and  mothers.  Now  I  cannot  hon- 
estly say  that  these  and  similar  cases  have  convinced  me 
that  people  are  the  worse  for  a  change.  The  lady  who 
has  married  and  managed  five  husbands  most  be  much 
more  expert  at  it  than  most  monogamic  ladies;  and  as  ■ 


mpanion  and  counsellor  sLc  probably  leaves  them  no- 

lere.     Mr  Kipling's  quf^stion 
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I  tliE}'  know  oS  Eoglund  that  only  England  knon? 
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disposes  not  only  of  the  pntriots  who  are  so  patriotic  tbnt 
they  never  leave  their  own  country  to  look  at  another, 
but  of  the  citizens  who  arc  so  domestic  tliot  they  hove 
never  married  again  and  never  Inved  anyone  escept  their 
own  husbands  and  wives.  The  domestic  doctrinaires  are 
also  the  dull  people.  The  impersonal  relation  of  sex 
mny  be  judicially  reserved  for  one  person;  but  any  such 
reservation  of  friendship,  affection,  admiration,  sympa- 
thy and  so  forth  is  only  pos.sible  to  a  wretchedly  narrow 
and  jealous  nature;  and  nielher  history  nor  contemporary 
icty  shews  us  a  single  amiable  and  respectable  char- 
pable  of  it.     This  h.is  always  been  recogniaed  in 

Itivated  society:  that  is  why  poor  people  accuse  calti- 
aled  society  of  profligacy,  poor  people  being  often  so 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  that  they  have  nothing  to  offer 
each  other  but  the  sex  relationship,  and  cannot  conceive 
why  men  and  women  should  associate  for  any  other 
purpose. 

As  to  the  children  of  the  triple  household,  they  were 
not  only  on  eiccllent  terms  with  one  another,  and  never 
thought  of  any  distinction  between  their  full  and  their 
half  brothers  and  sisters;  but  they  had  the  superior  so- 
ciability which  distinguishes  the  people  who  live  in  com- 
munities from  those  who  live  in  small  families. 

The  inference  is  that  changes  of  partners  are  not  in 
themselves  injurious  or  undesirable.  People  are  not  de- 
moralized by  them  when  they  arc  effected  according  to 
Therefore  we  need  not  hesitate  to  alter  the  law 

irely  because  the  alteration  would  make  such  changes 
Uier. 
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Home  planners  are  Bad  Manners 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hnve  all  seen  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage vilely  abused  by  peojile  who  are  never  classed  with 
ghrews  and  wife-beaters;  they  are  indeed  sometimes  held 
up  as  models  of  domestieity  because  they  do  not  drink 
nor  gamble  nor  neglect  their  ctiildren  nor  tolerate  dirt 
and  untidiness,  and  because  they  are  not  amiable  enough 
to  have  what  are  called  amiable  weaknesses.  These  ter- 
rors conceive  marriage  os  a  dispensation  from  all  the 
common  civilities  and  delicacies  which  they  have  to  ob- 
serve among  strangers,  or,  as  they  put  it,  "  before  com- 
pany." And  here  the  efTects  of  indissoluble  marriage- 
for-hettcr- for- worse  are  very  plainly  and  disagreeably 
seen.  If  such  people  took  their  domestic  manners  into 
general  society,  they  would  very  soon  find  themselves 
without  a  friend  or  even  an  acqaaintanec  in  the  world. 
There  are  women  who,  through  total  disuse,  have  lost  the 
power  of  kindly  human  speech  and  can  only  scold  and 
complain :  there  are  men  who  grumble  and  nag  from  in- 
veterate habit  even  when  they  are  comfortable.  But 
their  unfortunate  spouses  and  children  cannot 
from  them. 
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Spurious  "  Natural  "  Affection 
What  is  more,  they  are  protected  from  even  such  dis- 
comfort as  the  dislike  of  his  prisoners  may  cause  to  a 
gaoler  by  the  hypnotism  of  the  convention  that  the  nat- 
tiral  relation  between  bosband  and  wife  and  parent  and 
child  is  one  of  intense  aSection,  and  that  to  feel  any 
other  sentiment  towards  a  member  of  one's  family  is  to 
be  a  monster.  Under  the  influence  of  the  emotion  thus 
manufactured  the  most  detestable  people  arc  spoilt  with 
entirely  undesen'cd  deference,  obcdiom-e,  and  even  affec- 
tion whilst  they  live,  and  mourned  when  they  die  by 
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thoBe  whose  Uvea  they  wnntonly  or  maliciously  made 
mberable.  And  this  is  what  we  call  natural  conduct. 
Nothing  could  well  lie  less  nntur.il.  That  such  n  con- 
Trntion  should  have  been  established  shews  that  tile  in- 
dissolubility of  marriage  creates  such  intolerable  situa- 
tions that  only  by  beglnmoring  the  human  imagination 
with  a  hypnotic  suggestion  of  wholly  unnatural  feelings 
con  it  he  made  to  kc<p  up  nppearances. 

If  the  sentimental  theory  of  family  relationship  en- 
courages bad  manners  and  personal  slovenliness  and  lin- 
clennncsa  in  the  home,  it  also,  in  tlie  case  of  sentimental 
people,  encourages  the  practice  of  rousing  and  playing 
on  the  affections  of  children  prematurely  and  far  too  fre- 
quently. The  lady  who  says  that  as  her  religion  is  love, 
her  children  shall  he  brought  up  in  on  atmosphere 
gt  love,  and  institutes  a  system  of  sedulous  endearments 

'  exchanges  of  presents  and  conscious  and  studied  acts 
"w  artificial  kindness,  maj'  he  defeated  in  a  large  family 
hy  the  healthy  derision  and  rebellion  of  children  who 
have  ocquired  hardihood  and  common  sense  in  their  con- 
flicts with  one  another.  But  the  small  families,  which 
are  the  rule  just  now,  succumb  more  easily;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  single  sensitive  child  the  effect  of  being  forced 
in  a  hothouse  atmosphere  of  unnatural  affection  may  be 
disastrous. 

In  short,  whichever  way  you  take  it,  the  convention 
that  marriage  and  f.imily  relationship  produce  special 
feelings  which  alter  the  nature  of  human  intercourse  is 
a  mischievous  one.  The  whole  difficidty  of  bringing  up 
n  family  well  is  the  difficulty  of  making  its  members  be- 
have as  considerately  at  home  as  on  a  visit  in  a  strange 
house,  and  as  frankly,  kindly,  and  easily  in  a  strange 
house  as  at  home.  In  the  middle  classes,  where  the  seg- 
regation of  the  artificiolly  limited  family  in  its  little 
brick  Ikix  is  horribly  complete,  bad  manners,  ugly 
diessesj  awkwardness,  cowardice,  peevishness,  and  all  the 
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petty  vices  of  unsociability  flourish  like  muBhroomi 
cellar.  In  tlie  upper  class,  where  families  are  not  lii 
for  money  reasons;  where  at  least  tiro  houses  and  i 
times  three  or  four  are  the  rule  (not  to  mention  the 
clubs)  ;  where  there  is  travelling  and  hotel  life ;  and 
where  the  men  ore  brought  up,  not  in  the  family,  but  in 
public  sclioola,  universities,  and  the  naval  and  military 
services,  besides  being  constantly  in  social  training  in 
other  people's  houses,  the  result  is  to  produce  what  may 
be  called,  in  comparison  with  the  middle  class,  something 
that  miglit  almost  pass  as  a  different  and  much  more 
sociable  species.  And  in  the  very  poorest  class,  where 
people  have  no  homes,  only  sleeping  places,  and  conse- 
quently live  practically  in  the  streets,  sociability  again 
appears,  leaving  the  middle  class  despised  and  disliked 
for  its  helpless  and  offensive  unsociability  as  much  by 
those  below  it  as  those  above  it,  and  yet  ignorant  enough 
to  be  proud  of  it,  and  to  hold  itself  up  as  a  model  for 
the  reform  of  the  (as  it  considers)  elegantly  vicious  rich 
and  profligate  poor  alike.  ^^1 

Carrying  the  War  into  the  Enemy's  ^| 
Country 

Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  Bobject,  I  have 
said  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  the  moment  we  lose  the 
desire  to  defend  our  present  matrimonial  and  family  ar- 
rangements, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  an 
overwhelming  case  against  them.  No  doubt  until  then 
we  shall  continue  to  hold  up  the  British  home  as  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple  of  honorable  motherhood, 
innocent  childhood,  manly  virtue,  and  sweet  and  wholr- 
Bome  national  life.  But  with  a  clever  turn  of  the  hand 
this  holy  of  holies  can  be  exposed  as  an  Augean  stable, 
so  filthy  that  it  would  seem  more  hopeful  to  bum  it  down 
than  to  attempt  to  sweep  it  out.     And  this  latter  view 
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will  perhaps  prevsil  if  the  idolaters  of  Eaarringe  persist 
in  refusing  all  proposals  for  reform  and  treating  those 
who  advocate  it  as  infamous  delinquents.  Neither  view 
is  of  any  use  except  aa  a  poisoned  arrow  in  a  fierce  fight 
between  two  pnrtica  detcnnined  to  diseredit  each  other 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  powers  of  legal  coercion  over 
one  another. 


P  Shelley  and  Queen  Victoria 

The  best  way  to  avert  such  a  struggle  is  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  thoughtlessly  conventional  people  to  the 
wenkiiess  of  their  position  in  a  mere  contest  of  recrim- 
ination. Hitherto  they  have  assumed  that  they  have  the 
advantage  of  coming  into  the  field  without  a  stain  on 
their  c?iaracters  to  combat  libertines  wlio  have  no  charac- 
ter at  nil.  They  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  throw 
mud;  and  they  feci  that  even  if  the  enemy  can  find  any 
mud  to  throw,  none  of  it  will  stick.  They  arc  mistaken. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  that  sort  of  ammunition  in  the 
other  eamp;  and  most  of  it  will  stick  very  hard  indeed. 
The  moral  is,  do  not  throw  any.  If  we  can  imagine 
Shelley  and  Queen  Victoria  arguing  out  their  differences 
in  another  world,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Queen  has 
long  ago  found  that  she  cannot  settle  the  question  by 
classing  Shelley  with  George  IV.  as  a  bad  man;  and 
SbeUey  is  not  likely  to  have  called  her  vile  names  on 
the  general  ground  that  as  the  economic  dependence  of 
women  makes  marriage  a  money  bargain  in  which  the 
man  is  the  purchaser  and  the  woman  the  purchased,  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  a  married  woman  and 
the  woman  of  the  streets,  Unfortunalely,  all  the  people 
whose  methods  of  controversy  are  represented  by  our 
popular  newspapers  are  not  Queen  Victorias  and  Shel- 
leys.  A  great  mass  of  them,  when  their  prejudices  arc 
challenged,  have  no  other  impulse  than  to  call  the  dul- 
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Lenger  names,  aud,  when  tlie  crowd  seems  to  be 
side,  to  maltreat  him  personally  or  hand  liim  over  to  the 
law,  if  he  is  vulnerable  to  it.  Therefore  1  cannot  say 
that  I  have  any  certainty  that  the  marriage  question  will 
be  dealt  with  decently  and  tolerantly.  But  dealt  with 
it  will  be,  decently  or  indecently ;  for  the  present  state 
of  things  in  England  is  too  strained  and  mischievoas  to 
last.  Europe  and  America  have  left  us  a  century  beliisd 
in  this  matter. 
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A  Probable  Effect  of  Giving  Women  the 
Vote 

The  political  emancipation  of  women  is  likely  to  lead 
to  a  comparatively  stringent  enforcement  by  law  of 
sexual  morality  (that  is  why  so  many  of  us  dread  it) ; 
and  tliis  will  soon  compel  us  to  consider  what  our  sexual 
morality  shall  be.  At  present  a  ridiculous  distinction  is 
made  between  vice  and  crime,  in  order  that  men  may  be 
vicious  with  impunity.  Adultery,  for  instance,  though 
it  is  sometimea  fiercely  punished  by  giving  an  injured 
husband  crushing  damages  in  a  divorce  suit  (injured 
wives  are  not  considered  in  this  wiy),  is  not  now  di- 
rectly prosecuted;  and  this  impunity  extends  to  illicit 
relations  between  unmarried  persons  who  have  reached 
what  is  called  the  age  of  consent.  There  are  other  mat- 
ters, such  as  notification  of  contagious  disease  and  solic- 
itation, in  which  the  hand  of  the  law  has  been  brought 
down  on  one  sex  only.  Outrages  which  were  capital 
offences  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living  when 
committed  on  women  outside  marriage,  can  still  he  in- 
flicted by  men  on  their  wives  without  legal  remedy.  At 
all  such  points  the  code  will  be  screwed  up  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Voles  for  Women,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  the 
franchise  at  all.  The  result  will  be  that  men  will  find 
the  more  ascetic  side  of  our  sexual  morality  taken  seri- 
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Ously  by  the  law.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences. 
No  man  will  take  much  trDublc  to  alter  luws  which  he 
cnn  evade,  or  which  are  either  not  enforced  or  enforced 
OR  women  only.  Sut  when  these  laws  take  him  hy  the 
collar  and  thrust  hiiu  ioto  prison,  he  suddenly  becomes 
keenly  critical  of  them,  and  of  the  arguments  by  which 
they  are  supported.  Now  we  have  seen  that  our  mar- 
riage laws  will  not  stand  criticism,  and  that  they  have 
held  out  so  tar  only  because  they  are  so  worked  as  to  fit 
roughly  oor  slate  of  society,  in  which  women  are  neither 
politically  nor  personally  free,  in  which  indeed  women 
are  called  womanly  only  when  they  regard  themselves  as 
existing  solely  for  the  use  of  men.  When  Liberalism  en- 
francliises  them  politically,  and  Socialism  emancipates 
them  economically,  they  will  no  longer  allow  the  law  to 
take  immorality  so  easily.  Both  men  and  women  will  be 
forced  to  behave  morally  in  acx  matters ;  and  when  they 
find  that  this  is  inevitable  they  will  raise  the  question 
of  what  beliavior  really  should  be  established  as  moral. 
If  they  decide  in  favor  of  our  present  professed  morality, 
ill  have  to  make  a  revolutionary  change  in  their 
'llflbits  by  becoming  in  fact  what  thev  only  pretend  to  be 
nt  present.  If.  on  the  other  hand,"  tlicy  find  that  this 
would  be  an  unbearable  tyranny,  without  even  the  excuse 
of  justice  or  sound  eugenics,  they  will  reconsider  their 
morality  and  remodel  the  law. 

The  Personal  Sentimental  Basis  of 
Monogamy 

Monogamy  has  a  sentimental  basis  which  is  quite  dis- 
Inct  from  the  political  one  of  equal  numbers  of  the 
Equal  numbers  in  the  sexes  are  quite  compatible 
1  chonge  of  partners  every  day  or  every  hour. 
jPbysically  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  human  society 
the    farm -yard    except    that    children    are    more 
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troublesome  and  costly  than  cliickcns  and  cnlvcs, 
that  men  and  women  are  not  so  completely  ensl^ived 
farm  stock.  Accordingly,  the  people  whose  conccptii 
of  marriage  is  a  farm-yard  or  slnvc-quarter  conception 
are  always  more  or  less  in  a  panic  lest  the  slinhtcst  ti>- 
laxation  of  the  marriage  laws  should  utterly  dcinoraliiie 
society;  whilst  those  to  whom  marriage  is  a  matter  of 
more  highly  evolved  sentiments  and  needs  (sometimes 
said  to  be  distinctively  human,  though  birds  and  animals 
in  a  state  o£  freedom  evince  them  quite  as  touchingly  as 
we)  are  much  more  liberal,  knowing  as  they  do  that 
monogamy  will  take  care  of  itself  provided  the  parties 
nrc  free  enough,  and  that  promiscuity  is  a  product  of 
slavery  and  not  of  liberty. 

The  solid  foundation  of  their  confidence  is  the  fact 
that  the  relationship  set  up  by  a  comfortable  marriage 
13  SO  intimate  and  so  persuasive  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
parties  to  it,  that  nobody  has  room  in  his  or  her  life 
for  more  than  one  such  relationship  at  a  time,  \Vhat  is 
called  a  household  of  three  is  never  really  of  three  except 
in  the  sense  that  every  household  becomes  a  household 
of  three  when  a  child  is  born,  and  may  in  the  same  way 
become  a  household  of  four  or  fourteen  if  the  union  be 
fertile  enough.  Now  no  doubt  the  marriage  tie  means 
so  little  to  some  people  that  the  addition  to  the  house- 
hold of  half  a  dozen  more  wives  or  husbands  would  be 
as  possible  as  the  addition  of  half  a  dozen  governesses 
or  tutors  or  visitors  or  servants.  A  Sultan  may  have 
fifty  wives  as  easily  as  he  may  have  fifty  dishes  on  his 
table,  because  in  the  English  sense  he  has  no  wives  at 
all;  nor  have  his  wives  any  husband:  in  short,  he  is  not' 
what  we  call  a  married  man.  And  there  are  sultans 
sultanas  and  seraglios  existing  in  England  under  I 
lish  forms.  But  when  you  come  to  the  real  modem  i 
riage  of  sentiment,  a  relation  is  created  which  has  n 
to  my  knowledge  been  shared  by  three  persons  excc] 
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Irhen  s)1  three  have  been  extfaordinatily  fond  of  one 
anolher.  Tnke  for  exaiople  the  famous  case  of  Nelson 
and  Sir  Williani  and  Lady  Hnmilton.  The  secret  of 
ihis  household  of  tliree  was  not  only  that  both  the  hus- 
band and  Nelson  were  devoted  to  Lady  Hamilton,  but 
that  they  were  also  appurtiitly  devoted  to  one  another. 
Wheji  Hamilton  died  both  Nelson  nnd  Bmmn  seem  to 
have  been  equally  heartbroken.  When  there  is  o  success- 
ful household  of  one  man  and  two  women  the  same  un- 
tifiual  condition  is  fulfilled:  the  two  women  not  only  can- 
not live  happily  without  the  man  but  cannot  live  happily 
witliout  each  other.  In  every  other  case  known  to  me, 
either  from  observation  or  record,  the  experiment  is  a 
hopeless  fiiilure;  one  of  the  two  rivals  for  the  really  in- 
timate affection  of  the  third  inevitably  drives  out  the 
other.  The  driven-out  party  may  accept  the  situation 
and  remain  in  the  house  as  a  friend  to  save  appearances, 
or  for  the  soke  of  the  children,  or  for  economic  reasons; 
but  such  an  orrnngement  can  subsist  only  when  the  for- 
feited relation  is  no  longer  really  valued;  and  this  in- 
difference, like  the  triple  bond  of  affection  which  carried 
Sir  William  Hamilton  through,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  prac- 
ticably negligible  in  the  establisliment  of  a  conventional 
morality  of  marriage.  Therefore  sensible  and  experi- 
enced people  always  assume  that  when  n  declaration  of 
love  is  made  to  an  already  married  person,  the  declara- 
tion binds  the  parties  in  honor  never  to  see  one  another 
a^io  unless  they  contemplate  divorce  and  remarriage. 
And  this  is  a  sound  convention,  even  for  unconventional 
people.  Let  me  illustrate  by  reference  to  a  fictitious 
case;  the  one  imagined  in  my  own  play  Candida  will  do 
as  well  as  another.  Here  a  young  man  who  has  been 
received  as  a  friend  into  the  bouse  of  a  clergyman  falls 
in  love  with  the  clergyman's  wife,  and,  being  young  and 
inexperienced,  declares  bis  feelings,  and  claims  thnt  he, 
and  not  the  clergyman,  is  the  more  suitable  mate  for  the 
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lady.  The  clcrgymnn,  wlio  has  a  ti;mper,  is  first  tempted 
to  hurl  the  youth  into  the  street  by  bodily  violence:  an 
impulse  natural,  perhaps,  but  valgar  and  improper,  and 
not  open,  on  consideration,  to  dpcput  men.  Even  coarse 
and  inconsiderate  men  are  restrained  from  it  bv  tlie  fact 
that  tiie  sympathy  of  the  womrwi  turns  naturally  to  the 
victim  of  physical  brutality  and  against  the  bully,  the 
Tliackerayan  notion  to  the  contrary  being  one  of  the 
illusions  of  literary  masculinity.  Uesides,  the  husband 
ia  not  necessarily  the  stronger  man:  an  appcnl  to  force 
has  resulted  in  the  ignominious  defeat  of  the  husband 
quite  as  often  as  in  poetic  justice  as  conceived  in  the 
conventional  novelet.  What  an  honorable  and  sensible 
man  does  when  bis  household  is  invaded  is  what  the  Rev- 
erend James  Mavor  Morell  does  in  my  play.  He  recog- 
nizes that  just  as  tliere  is  not  room  for  two  women  in 
that  sacredly  intimate  relation  of  sentimental  domesticity 
which  is  what  marriage  means  to  him,  so  tliere  is  no 
room  for  two  men  in  that  relation  with  bis  wife;  and  be 
'  accordingly  tells  her  firmly  that  she  must  choose  which 
man  will  occupy  the  place  that  is  large  enough  for  one 
only.  He  is  so  far  shrewdly  nnconventioaal  as  to  rec- 
ognize that  if  she  chooses  the  other  man,  he  must  pve 
way,  legal  tie  or  no  legal  tie;  but  he  knows  that  dthcr 
one  or  the  other  must  go.  And  a  sensible  wife  would 
act  in  the  same  way.  If  a  romantic  young  lady  cnme  into 
her  house  and  proposed  to  adore  her  husband  on  a  tol- 
erated footing,  she  would  say  "  My  husband  h.is  not 
room  in  his  life  for  two  wives:  either  you  go  out  of  the 
house  or  I  go  out  of  it."  The  situation  ia  not  at  all  un- 
likely: I  had  almost  said  not  at  all  nnusual.  Yoimg 
Is  dies  and  gentlemen  in  the  greens  ickly  condition  which 
is  called  calf-love,  associating  with  married  couples  at 
dangerous  periods  of  mature  life,  quite  often  find  them- 
selves in  it ;  and  the  extreme  reluctance  of  proud  and 
sensitive  j^eo^jle  to  avoid  any  assertion  of  matrimonial 
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'  rights,  or  to  condescend  to  jealousy,  soraetiincB  innke8 
the  threntcned  huscband  or  wife  hesitate  to  t'llte  [troDipt 
steps  and  do  the  apparently  eoiivcntional  thing.  But 
whether  they  licsitatc  or  act  the  result  is  nUways  the 
same.  In  a  real  marringe  of  senbiment  the  wife  or  hus- 
band cannot  he  supplanted  by  halves;  nnd  such  a  mar- 
riage will  break  very  soon  under  the  strnin  of  polygyny 
or  polyandry.  What  we  want  nt  present  is  a  snfficiently 
clear  teaching  of  this  fact  to  ensure  that  prompt  and 
decisive  action  shall  always  be  taken  in  snch  cases  with- 
ont  any  false  shame  of  seeming  conventional  (a  shame  to 
which  people  capable  of  such  real  marriage  arc  specially 
susceptible),  and  a  rational  divorce  law  to  enable  the 
marriage  to  be  dissolved  and  the  parties  honorably  re- 
sorted and  recoupled  without  disgrace  and  scandal  if 
that  should  prove  the  proper  solution. 

It  must  be  repeated  here  tliat  no  law,  however  strin- 
gent, can  prevent  polygamy  among  groups  of  people  who 
choose  to  live  loosely  and  be  monogamous  only  in  ap- 
pearance. But  such  cases  are  not  now  under  considera- 
tion. Also,  aETectionate  husbands  like  Samuel  Pcpys,  and 
affectionate  wives  of  the  corresponding  temperament, 
may,  it  appears,  engage  in  transient  casual  adventnrcs 
out  of  doors  without  breaking  up  their  home  life.  But 
within  doors  that  home  life  may  be  regarded  as  naturally 
monogamous.  It  docs  not  need  to  be  protected  against 
polygamy:  it  protects  itself. 


Divorce 
All  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
divorce.  Divorce  reformers  are  so  much  preoccupied 
with  the  injustice  of  forbidding  a  woman  to  divorce  her 
husband  for  unfaithfulness  to  his  marriage  vow,  whilst 
allowing  him  that  power  over  her,  that  they  arc  apt  to 
overlook  the  pressing  need  for  admitting  other  and  far 
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more  important  grounds  for  divorce.  If  wc  take  n  docif 
meiit  like  Pepys'  Dinry,  we  learn  that  a  woman  may  have 
an  incorrigibly  unfaitlifxil  husband,  and  yet  be  much  bet- 
ter off  than  if  she  had  an  iU-tempered,  peevish,  mali- 
ciously sarcastic  one,  or  was  chained  for  life  to  a  crimi- 
nnl,  a  drunkard,  a  lunatic,  an  idle  vagrant,  or  a  person 
whose  religious  faith  was  contrary  to  her  own.  Imagine 
being  married  to  a  liar,  a  borrower,  a  mischief  maker,  a 
tenser  or  tormentor  of  children  and  animals,  or  even  sim- 
ply to  a  bore!  Conceive  yourself  tied  for  life  to  one  of 
the  perfectly  "  faithful "  husbands  who  are  sentenced  tn 
a  month's  imprisonment  occasionally  for  idly  leaving 
their  wives  in  childbirth  without  food,  iire,  or  attendance ! 
Wlint  woman  would  not  rather  marry  ten  Pcpyaes?  what 
man  a  dozen  Nell  Gwynnes?  Adultery,  far  from  being 
the  first  and  only  ground  for  divorce,  might  more  reason- 
ably be  made  the  last,  or  wliolly  excluded.  The  present 
law  is  perfectly  logical  only  if  you  once  admit  (as  no 
decent  person  ever  does)  its  fundamental  assumption 
that  there  can  be  no  companionship  between  men  and 
women  because  the  woman  has  a  "  sphere  "  of  her  own, 
that  of  housekeeping,  in  which  the  man  must  not  meddle, 
whilst  he  has  all  the  rest  of  human  activity  for  his 
sphere:  the  only  point  at  which  the  two  spheres  touch 
being  that  of  replenishing  the  population.  On  this  as- 
sumption the  man  naturally  asks  for  a  guarantee  that  the 
children  shall  be  his  because  he  has  to  find  the  money  to 
support  them.  The  power  of  divorcing  a  woman  for 
adultery  is  this  guarantee,  a  guarantee  that  she  does  not 
need  to  protect  her  against  a  similar  imposture  on  his 
part,  because  he  cannot  bear  children.  No  doubt  he  can 
spend  the  money  that  ought  to  be  spent  on  her  children 
on  another  woman  and  her  children;  hut  this  is  desertion, 
which  is  a  separate  matter.  The  fact  for  us  to  seise  i 
tliat  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  adultery  without  conscqnet 
is  merely  a  sentimental  grievance,  whereas  the  plantii 
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on  one  man  of  another  man's  offspring  is  a  substantial 
one.  And  so,  no  doubt,  it  ia;  but  the  day  has  gone  by  for 
basing  laws  on  the  assumption  that  a  woman  ia  less  to 
a  man  than  his  dog,  and  thereby  encouraging  and  accept- 
ing the  standards  of  the  husbands  who  buy  meat  for  their 
bull-pups  and  leave  their  wives  and  children  hungry. 
That  basis  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  having  borrowed 
onr  religion  from  the  East,  instead  of  building  up  a  re- 
ligion of  our  own  out  of  our  western  inspiration  and  west- 
ern sentiment.  Tbe  result  ia  that  we  all  believe  thai  our 
religion  is  on  its  laat  legs,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  it  is 
not  yet  born,  though  the  age  walks  visibly  pregnant  with 
it.  Meanwhile,  as  women  are  dragged  down  by  their  ori- 
ental servitude  to  our  men,  and  as,  further,  women  drug 
down  those  who  degrade  them  quite  as  effectually  as  men 
do,  there  are  moments  when  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything 
in  onr  sex  institutions  except  a  police  de»  mcEura  keeping 
the  field  for  a  competition  as  to  which  sex  shall  corrupt 
the  other  moat. 


I       Importance  of  Sentimental  Grievances 

Any  tolerable  western  divorce  law  must  put  the  senti- 
mental grievances  tirst,  and  should  carefully  avoid  sing- 
ling out  any  ground  of  divorce  in  such  a  way  aa  to  cre- 
ate a  convention  that  persons  having  that  ground  are 
bound  in  honor  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  people  should  not  be  encouraged  to  petition 
for  a  divorce  in  a  fit  of  petulance.  What  is  not  so  clearly 
seen  ts  that  neither  should  they  be  encouraged  to  petition 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  is  certainly  the  moat  detest- 
able and  mischievous  of  all  the  passions  that  enjoy  pub- 
lic credit.  Still  less  should  people  who  are  not  jealous 
L  be  urged  to  behave  as  if  they  were  jealoas,  and  to  entir 
I  upon  duels  and  divorce  suits  in  which  they  have  no  do- 
^itire  to  be  successful.     There  should  be  no  publication  of 
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the  grounds  on  wliich  a  divorce  is  sought  or  granted; 
as  this  would  abolish  the  only  means  the  public  now 
of  ascertaining  Hint  every  possible  effort  has  been  made 
to  keep  the  couple  unilcd  against  their  wills,  such  pri- 
vacy will  only  be  tolerated  when  we  at  luat  admit  that 
the  sole  and  sufficient  reason  why  people  should  be 
granted  a  divorce  is  tiial  tliey  want  one.  Then  there  will 
be  no  more  reports  of  divorce  eases,  no  more  letters  read 
in  court  with  nn  indelicacy  that  makes  every  sensitive 
person  shudder  and  recoil  as  from  a  profanation,  no  more 
washing  of  household  linen,  dirty  or  clean,  in  public. 
We  must  learn  in  these  natters  to  mind  our  own  business 
and  not  impose  our  individual  notions  of  propriety  on  one 
another,  even  if  it  carries  us  to  the  length  of  openly  ad- 
mitting what  we  arc  now  compelled  to  assume  silently, 
that  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  sexual  esperienec, 
and  that  the  law  is  concerned  only  witii  parentage,  which 
Is  now  a  separate  matter. 
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Divorce  Without  Asking  Why 

The  one  question  that  should  never  be  put  to  a 
tioner  for  divorce  is  "  Why?  "  When  a  man  appeals  to 
a  magistrnte  for  protection  from  someone  who  threatens 
to  kill  him,  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  desires  to  live, 
the  magistrate  might  quite  reasonably  ask  him  why  he 
desires  to  live,  and  why  the  person  who  wishes  to  kill  him 
should  not  be  gratified.  Also  whetlier  he  can  prove  that 
his  life  IS  a  pleasure  to  himself  or  a  benefit  to  anyone 
else,  and  whether  it  is  good  for  bim  to  be  encouraged  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  bis  short  span  in  this  vale 
of  tejirs  rather  than  to  keep  himself  constantly  ready  to 
meet  his  God. 

The  only  reason  for  not  raising  these  very  wci_ 
points  is  that  we  find  society  unworkable  except  on 
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Assumption  that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  live. 
Nothing  short  of  his  own  refusal  to  respect  that  right  in 
I  others  can  reconcile  the  community  to  killing  hiro.  From 
fnnilamcntal  riglit  many  others  are  derived.  The 
American  Constitutiun,  one  of  the  few  modern  political 
documents  drawn  up  by  men  who  were  forced  by  the 
sternest  cireumstiinecs  to  think  out  what  they  really  had 
to  face  instead  of  chopping  logic  in  a  university  class- 
zoom,  specifies  "  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " 
as  natural  rights.  The  terms  are  too  vague  to  be  of  much 
'{iractical  use;  for  the  supreme  right  to  life,  extended  as 
it  now  must  be  to  the  life  of  the  race,  and  to  the  quality 
of  life  aa  well  as  to  the  mere  fact  of  breathing,  is  making 
short  work  of  many  ancient  liberties,  and  exposing  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  as  perhaps  the  most  miserable  of 
human  occupations.  Nevertheless,  the  American  Con- 
Btitution  roughly  expresses  tlie  conditions  to  which  mod- 
em democracy  commits  us.  To  impose  marriage  on  two 
unmarried  people  who  do  not  desire  to  marry  one  an- 
other would  be  admittedly  an  act  of  enslavement.  But 
it  is  no  worse  than  to  impose  a  continuation  of  marriage 
on  people  who  have  ceased  to  desire  to  be  married.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  parties  may  not  agree  on  that;  that 
one  may  desire  to  maintain  the  marriage  the  other  wishes 
to  dissolve.  But  the  same  hardship  arises  whenever  a 
mail  in  love  proposes  marriage  to  a  woman  and  is  re- 
fused. The  refusal  is  so  painful  to  him  that  he  often 
threatens  to  kill  himself  and  sometimes  even  does  it. 
Yet  we  expect  him  to  face  his  ill  luck,  and  never  dream 
of  forcing  the  woman  to  accept  him.  His  case  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  husband  whose  wife  tells  him  she  no 
longer  cares  for  him,  and  desires  the  marriage  to  be 
dissolved.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  if  you  are  supersti- 
tious, that  it  is  not  the  same — that  marriage  mokes  a 
difference.  You  are  wrong;  there  is  no  magic  in  mar- 
ziagc.     If  there  were,  married  couples  would  never  de- 
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sire  to  separate.     But  they  do.     And  when  they  do^ 
is  simple  slavery  to  compel  Uiem  to  remain  together. 

Economic  Slavery  Again  the  Root 
DiiBculty 

The  husband,  then,  is  to  be  allowed  to  discard  bis  wife 
vhea  be  is  tired  of  her,  and  the  wife  the  husband  when 
another  man  atritcs  her  fancy?  One  must  reply  unhesi- 
tatingly in  the  aiErmative;  for  if  we  are  to  deny  every 
proposition  that  can  be  stated  in  offensive  terms  by  its 
opponents,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  affirm  anything  at 
all.  But  the  question  reminds  us  that  until  the  economic 
independence  of  women  is  achieved,  wc  shall  have  to  re- 
main impaled  on  the  oUier  horn  of  the  dilemma  and 
maintain  marriage  as  a  slavery.  And  here  let  me  ask  the 
Government  of  the  day  (191O)  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  Labor  Exchanges  it  has  very  wisely  established 
throughout  the  country.  What  do  these  Eiehanges  do 
when  a  woman  enters  and  states  that  her  occupation  is 
that  of  a  wife  and  mother;  that  she  is  out  of  a  job;  and 
that  she  wants  an  employer.'  If  the  Exchanges  refuse 
to  entertain  bet  application,  they  are  clearly  excludiag 
nearly  the  whole  female  sex  from  tlie  benefit  of  the  Act. 
If  not,  they  must  become  matrimonial  agencies,  unless, 
indeed,  they  are  prepared  to  become  something  worse  by 
putting  the  woman  down  as  a  housekeeper  and  introdnQs, 
ing  her  to  an  employer  without  making  marriage  a 
dition  o^  the  hiring. 
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Labor  Exchanges  and  the  White  SlavcFy 

Supposi 
Exchange, 

meaning    the    unmentionable    trade    pursued    by    many 
thousands   of  women   in   all  civilized  cities.      Will   the 


gain,  a  woman  presents  herself  at  the  Labor 
id  states  her  trade  as  that  of  a  Wliite  Sli 
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rlisbor  Exchange  Sad  employers  for  her?  If  not,  what 
will  it  do  with  her?  If  it  throws  her  hnck  destitute  and 
nnhelped  on  the  streets  to  starve,  it  might  as  well  not 
esist  as  far  ns  she  is  concerned;  and  the  problem  of  un- 
employment remains  unsolvfd  at  its  most  painful  point. 
Yet  if  it  Itnds  honest  employment  for  her  and  for  all  the 
unemployed  wives  and  mothers,  it  must  find  new  places 
!n  the  world  for  women ;  and  in  so  doing  it  must  achieve 
for  them  economic  independence  of  men.  And  when 
this  is  done,  can  we  feel  sure  that  any  woman  will  con- 
flcut  to  be  a  wife  and  mother  (not  to  mention  the  less  re- 
spectable alternative)  unless  her  position  is  made  as  eli- 
gible as  that  of  the  women  for  whom  the  Labor  Ex- 
changes are  finding  independent  work?  Will  not  many 
iromen  now  engaged  in  domestic  work  under  circum- 
stances which  make  it  repugnant  to  them,  abandon  it  and 
seek  employment  under  other  circumstances?  As  nnhap- 
pincss  in  marriage  is  almost  the  only  discomfort  siilfi- 
ciently  irksome  to  induce  a  woman  to  break  up  her  home, 
snd  economic  dependence  the  only  compulsion  sufBcicnlly 
stringent  to  force  her  to  endure  such  unhappiness,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  independent  employ- 
ment for  women  may  cause  a  great  number  of  childless 
unhappy  marriages  to  break  up  spontaneously,  whether 
the  marriage  laws  are  altered  or  not  And  here  we  must 
extend  the  term  childless  marriages  to  cover  households 
hi  which  the  children  have  grown  up  and  gone  their  own 
way,  leaving  the  parents  alone  together:  a  point  at 
which  many  worthy  couples  discover  for  the  first  time 
that  they  have  long  since  lost  interest  in  one  another, 
and  have  been  united  only  by  a  common  interest  in  their 
children.  We  may  expect,  then,  that  marriages  which 
are  maintained  by  economic  pressure  alone  will  dissolve 
when  that  pressure  is  removed;  and  as  all  the  parties  to 
them  will  certainly  not  accept  a  celibate  life,  the  law 
roust  sanction  the  dissolution  in  order  to  prevent  a  recur- 
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rence  of  the  scandal  which  has  moved  the  Govei 
to  appoint  the  CotutntssiDn  now  sitting  to  investignte  the 
marriage  question:  the  scandal,  that  is,  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  condemned  to  celibacy  by  magisterial  sepa- 
ration orders,  and,  of  course,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
condemnation,  forming  illicit  connections  to  an  extent 
which  threatens  to  familiarize  the  working  classes  with 
an  open  disuse  of  marriage.  In  short,  once  set  women 
free  from  tlieir  economic  slavery,  and  you  will  find  that 
unless  divorce  is  mnde  as  easy  as  tlie  dissolution  of  a 
business  partnership,  the  practice  of  dispensing  with 
marriage  will  presently  become  so  common  that  conven- 
tional  couples  will  be  ashamed  to  get  married. 


Divorce  Favorable  to  Marriage 


Divorce,  in  fact,  is  not  the  destruction  of  marriage, 
but  the  first  condition  of  its  maintenance.  A  thousand 
indissoluble  marriages  mean  a  thousand  marriages  and 
no  more.  A  thousand  divorces  may  oteaa  two  thousand 
marriages;  for  the  couples  may  marry  again.  Divorce 
only  re-assorts  the  couples :  a  very  desirable  thing  when 
they  are  ill-assorted.  Also,  it  makes  people  much  more 
willing  to  marry,  espeetally  prudent  people  and  proud 
people  with  a  high  sense  of  self-respect.  Further,  the 
fact  that  a  divorce  is  possible  often  prevents  its  being 
petitioned  for,  not  only  because  it  puts  married  couples 
on  their  good  behavior  towards  one  another,  but  because, 
as  no  room  feels  like  a  prison  if  tlie  door  is  left  open,  the 
removal  of  the  sense  of  bondage  would  at  once  make  mar- 
riage much  happier  than  it  is  now.  Also,  if  the  door 
were  always  open,  there  would  be  no  need  to  rush 
through  it  as  there  is  now  when  it  opens  for  one  moment 
in  a  lifetime,  and  may  never  open  again. 

From  tliis  point  of  view  England  has  the  worst  ciril 
marriage  law  in  the  world,  with  the  exceplioo  of  ailly 
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Sontii  Carolina.  In  evtry  oilier  re.isonably  civilized 
countrj-  the  grounds  on  which  divorce  enn  be  granted  ad- 
mit of  so  wide  an  interpretation  that  all  unhappy  mar- 
riages can  be  dissolved  without  resorting  to  the  shameful 
sliifts  imposed  by  our  law.  Yet  the  figures  juat  given 
to  the  Royal  Commission  shew  that  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, where  there  are  eleven  different  grounds  of  di- 
rorce,  and  where,  in  fact,  divorce  can  be  had  for  the 
asking  at  a  negligible  cost,  the  divorce  rate  is  only  184 
per  100,000  of  the  population,  which,  if  we  assume  that 
the  100,000  people  represent  20,000  families,  means  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  domestic  failures.  In  Japan  the 
rate  is  2\5,  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest  on  record. 
This  ia  not  very  alarming:  what  is  quite  hideous  is  that 
the  rate  in  England  is  only  2,  a  ligure  which,  if  we  as- 
sume that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  Walworth 
as  in  Washington,  must  represent  a  frightful  quantity 
of  useless  unhnppincas  and  clandestine  polygamy.  I  am 
not  forgetting  my  own  demonstration  that  the  rate  is 
kept  down  in  Washington  by  the  economic  slavery  of 
women;  but  I  must  point  out  that  this  is  at  its  worst  in 
the  middle  classes  only,  because  a  woman  of  the  working 
class  can  turn  to  and  support  herself,  however  poorly; 
and  a  woman  of  the  upper  classes  usually  has  some  prop- 
erty. And  in  all  classes  we  may  guess  that  tile  object 
of  many  divorces  is  not  the  resumption  of  a  single  life, 
but  a  change  of  partners.  As  this  change  can  be  effected 
easily  under  the  existing  law  in  the  State  of  Wasliington 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  economic  emancipation  of  women 
would  alter  the  rate  there  to  any  startling  extent.  What 
is  certain  is  that  it  could  not  conceivably  raise  it  to  a 
figure  at  which  even  tlie  most  panicky  al.'irmist  could 
persuade  sensible  people  that  the  whale  social  fabric  was 
tumbling  to  pieces.  Wben  journalists  and  bishops  and 
American  Presidents  and  other  simple  jieople  describe 
this  Washington  result  as  alarming,  they  are  speaking 
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as  a  peasftnt  spenks  of  a  motor  car  or  an  aeroplane  when 
be  sees  one  for  tbc  first  time.  All  he  means  is  thnt  be 
is  not  used  to  it  and  therefore  fears  that  it  may  injure 
him.  Every  advance  id  civilisation  frightens  these  hon- 
est folk.  This  is  a  pity;  but  if  we  were  to  spare  their 
feelings  we  should  never  improve  the  world  at  alL  To 
let  them  frighten  us,  and  then  pretend  that  their  stupid 
timidity  is  virtue  and  puri^  and  so  forth,  is  simply 
moral  cowardice. 


Male  Economic  Slavery  and  The  Rights  of 
Bachelors 
It  must  not  he  forgotten  tliat  the  refusal  to  accept  the 
indignities,  risks,  hardships,  softships,  and  divided  du- 
ties of  marriage  is  not  confined  to  our  volantary  old 
maids.  There  are  men  of  the  mould  of  Beethoven  and 
Samuel  Butler,  whom  one  can  hardly  conceive  as  mar- 
ried men.  There  are  the  great  ecclesiastics,  who  will 
not  own  two  loyalties:  one  to  the  Church  and  one  to  the 
hearth.  There  are  men  like  Goethe,  who  marry  late 
and  reluctantly  solely  because  they  feel  that  they  can- 
not in  honest  friendship  refuse  the  status  of  marriage 
to  any  woman  of  whose  attachment  to  them  they  have 
taken  any  compromizing  advantage,  either  in  fact  or  in 
appearance.  No  sensible  man  can,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, advise  a  woman  to  keep  house  with  a  man 
without  insisting  on  his  marrying  her,  unless  she  is  in- 
dependent of  conventional  society  (a  state  of  things 
which  can  occur  only  very  exceptionally);  and  a  man 
of  honor  cannot  advise  a  woman  to  do  for  his  sake  what 
he  would  not  advise  her  to  do  for  anyone  else's.  The 
result  is  that  our  Beethovens  and  Butlers — of  whom,  in 
their  ordinary  human  aspect,  there  are  a  good  many — 
become  barren  old  bachelors,  and  rather  savage  ones  at 
that. 
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Another  difficulty  which  we  always  think  of  in  connec- 
tion with  women,  but  which  ia  by  no  means  without  its 
application  to  men,  is  the  economic  one.  The  number  of 
men  who  cannot  afford  to  marry  is  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce very  serious  social  results;  and  the  higher  the  work 
the  man  is  doing,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  find  himself 
in  this  class  until  he  has  reached  or  passed  middle  age. 
The  higher  departments  of  science,  law,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts  are  notoriously  starved  in  yonth 
and  early  manhood:  the  marriageable  age  there,  econom- 
ically speaking,  is  nearer  fifty  than  twenty.  Even  in 
bosiness  the  leading  spirits  seldom  reach  a  position  of 
security  until  they  are  far  beyond  the  age  at  which  cel- 
ibacy is  tolerable.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of  the 
younger  sons  of  the  propertied  classes,  brought  up  in 
households  in  which  the  rate  of  expenditure,  though  ten 
times  that  possible  on  a  younger  son's  portion,  yet  rep- 
resents the  only  habit  of  life  he  has  learnt. 

Taking  all  these  cases  as  representing  a  bachelor  class, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  though  a  man  who  marries  at 
forty  is  not  called  a  bachelor,  yet  he  has  for  twenty  years 
of  his  adult  life  been  one,  and  therefore  produced  all  the 
Mcial  problems  that  arise  out  of  the  existence  of  unmar- 
ried men,  we  must  not  shrink  from  asking  whether  all 
these  gentlemen  are  celibates,  even  though  we  know  that 
Uie  question  must  be  answered  very  emphatically  in  the 
negative.  Some  of  them  marry  women  of  property, 
tiiereby  reproducing  the  economic  dependence  of  women 
on  men  with  the  sexes  re\ersed.  But  there  arc  so  few 
women  of  property  available  for  this  purpose  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  bachelors  who  cannot  nfTord 
to  marry,  that  this  resource  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  the  bachelor  who  cannot  afford  a  wife.  If  there  were 
no  other  resources  available,  bachelors  would  make  love 
to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  friends.  This  being 
morally  inadmissible,  a  demand  arises  for  a  cheap  tern- 
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porary  substitute  for  marriage,  A  class  of  women 
be  found  to  protect  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  the 
married  by  keeping  company  with  the  bachelors  for  hire 
for  as  long  or  ns  short  a  time  as  the  hucheW  cnn  afford, 
on  the  understanding  that  no  claim  is  to  be  made  on  him 
after  the  hiring  is  ended.  And  such  an  institution,  as 
we  know,  exists  among  ns.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of 
and  thonghl  of  as  an  oiTence  against  our  m:irriage  moral- 
ity; but  all  the  experts  who  write  scientific  treatises  on 
marriage  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
necessary  part  of  that  morality,  and  must  stand  and  fall 
with  it 

I  do  not  myself  think  that  this  view  will  bear  exam- 
ination. In  my  pi"?,  Mrs  Warren's  Profession,  I  have 
shewn  that  the  institution  in  question  is  an  eeonoraic 
phenomenon,  produced  by  our  underpayment  and  ill- 
treatment  of  women  who  try  to  earn  an  honest  living.  I 
am  aware  tliat  for  some  reason  scientific  writers  are  per- 
versely impatient  of  this  view,  and,  to  discredit  it,  qnote 
police  lists  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  victims  for  adopt- 
ing their  trade,  and  insist  on  the  fact  that  poverty  is  not 
often  alleged.  But  this  means  only  that  the  actnal  word 
ia  seldom  used.  If  a  prisonful  of  thieves  were  asked 
whiit  induced  them  to  take  to  thieving,  and  some  replied 
Poierty,  and  others  Hunger,  and  others  Desire  for  Ex- 
citement, no  one  would  deny  that  the  three  answers  were 
really  one  answer—that  poverty  means  hunger,  an  in- 
tolerable lack  of  variety  and  pleasure,  and,  in  short,  all 
sorts  of  privations.  When  a  girl,  similarly  interro- 
gated, says  she  wanted  fine  clothes,  or  more  fun,  or  the 
like,  she  is  really  saying  that  she  lacked  what  no  woman 
with  plenty  of  money  need  lack.  The  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  men  who  profess  experience  in 
such  matters,  you  may  search  Europe  in  vain  for  n 
woman  in  this  trade  who  has  the  table  minners  of  n  lady, 
shews  that  prostitution  is  not  a  vocation  but  a  slaverj' 
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to  which  women  are  driven  by  the  i 
poverty.  When  every  young  woman  hus  an  hoiiorabic 
and  comfortable  livelihood  open  to  her  on  reasonnble 
terms,  the  slreeta  will  make  no  niorc  recruits.  When 
every  young  man  can  afford  to  marry,  and  marriage  re- 
form makes  it  easy  to  dissolve  unions  contracted  by 
young  and  inexperienced  people  in  the  event  of  their 
turning  out  badly,  or  of  one  of  the  pair  aeliieving  a  po- 
sition neither  comfortable  nor  suitable  for  the  other,  both 
prostitution  and  bachelordom  will  die  a  natural  death. 
Until  then,  all  talk  of  "  purification  "  is  idle.  It  is  for 
that  reason,  and  ;ilso  because  they  have  been  so  fully 
dealt  with  by  Hnvelock  Ellis  and  numerous  foreign  writ- 
era  on  the  psyc>iolopy  and  physiology  of  sex,  that  I  lay 
little  stress  on  prostitution  here. 


K  The  Patliology  of  Marriage 

I  shall  also  say  as  little  ns  possible  of  the  pathology 
of  marriage   and    its   kerbstone    breakwater.      Only,    as 
there  seems  to  be  no  bottom  to  the  abyss  of  public  ig- 
norance on  the  sul>jeet,  I  am  compelled  to  warn  my  read- 
ers that  marriage  has  a  pathology  and  even  a  criminol- 
ogy.    But  they  are  both  so  frightful  that  they  have  been 
dealt  with  not  only  in  such  trcatisea  as  those  of  Havelock, 
Ellis,  Foumier,  Duelaux,  and  many  Germnn  writers,  but 
in  such  comparatively  popular  works  as  The  Heavenly 
Twins  by  Sarah  Grand,  and   several  of  the  plays   of 
Brieus:  notably    Lea  Avaries,  Les   Troia   I'illes  de   M. 
Dupont,   and    Maternite,      I    purposely    pass    them    by 
L.quickly,   not   only   because   attention   has   already   been 
f, colled  to  them  by  these  devoted  writers,  but  because  tny 
is  not  to  deal  with  obvious  horrors,  but  to  open 
I  ,tbe  eyes  of  normal  respectable  men  to  evils  which  are 
1  escaping  their  consideration. 

As  to  the  evils   of  disease   and  contagion,  our  con- 
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Bciencea  are  sound  enough;  what  is  wrong  with  us  ia  _ 
norance  of  the  facts.  No  doubt  this  is  a  very  forniidnble 
iguorancc  in  a  country  where  the  first  cry  of  the  sou]  is 
"  Dont  tell  roc:  I  dont  want  to  know,"  and  where  frantic 
denials  and  furious  suppressions  indicate  everywhere  the 
cowardice  and  want  of  faith  which  conceives  life  as 
something  too  terrible  to  be  faced.  In  this  particular 
case  "  I  dont  want  to  know  "  takes  a  righteous  air,  and 
becomes  "  I  dont  want  to  know  anything  about  the  dis- 
eases which  are  the  just  punishment  of  wretches  who 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  my  presence  or  in  any  book 
that  is  intended  for  family  reading."  Wicked  and  fool~ 
ish  as  the  spirit  of  this  attitude  is,  the  practice  of  it  is 
so  easy  and  Inzy  and  uppish  that  it  is  very  common. 
But  its  cry  is  drowned  by  a  louder  and  more  sincere  one. 
We  who  do  not  want  to  know  also  do  not  want  to  go 
blind,  to  go  mad,  to  be  disfigured,  to  be  barren,  to  be- 
come pestiferous,  or  to  see  such  things  happening  to  our 
children.  We  learn,  at  last,  that  the  majority  of  the 
victims  are  not  the  people  of  whom  we  so  glibly  say 
'■  Serve  them  right,"  but  quite  innocent  children  and  in- 
nocent parents,  smitten  by  a  contagion  which,  no  matter 
in  what  vice  it  may  or  may  not  have  originated,  con- 
taminates the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike  once  it  is 
launched  exactly  as  any  other  contagious  disease  does; 
that  indeed  it  often  hits  the  innocent  and  misses  the 
guilty  because  tJie  guilty  know  the  danger  and  take 
elaborate  precautions  against  it,  whilst  the  innocent,  who 
have  been  either  carefully  kept  from  any  knowledge  of 
their  danger,  or  erroneously  led  to  believe  that  contagion 
is  possible  through  misconduct  only,  run  into  danger 
blindfold.  Once  knock  this  fact  into  people's  minds, 
and  their  self-righteous  indifference  and  intolerance  soon 
change  into  lively  eoncern  for  themselves  and  their  ft 
Uiea. 
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I  The  Criminology  of  Marriage 

The  pathology  of  marriage  involves  the  possibility  of 
the  Most  horrible  crime  ioiaginable:  that  of  the  person 
who.  when  suffering  from  contagious  disease,  forces  the 
contagion  on  another  person  hy  an  act  of  violence.  Such 
an  act  occurring  between  unmarried  people  would,  witliin 
the  memory  of  persona  now  living,  have  exposed  the  ag- 
gressor to  the  penalty  of  death;  and  It  Is  still  punished 
nnmerclfully  by  an  extreme  term  of  penal  servitude 
when  It  occurs,  as  It  sometlnicfl  does,  through  the  hideous 
countryside  superallUon  that  It  effects  a  cure  when  the 
victim  Is  a  virgin.  Marriage  makes  this  outrage  abso- 
lutely legal.  Vou  may  with  Impunity  do  to  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  married  what  you  may  not  do  to  tlic 
most  despised  outcast  of  the  streets.  And  this  Is  only 
the  cxttenie  instance  of  the  outlawry  which  our  marriage 
laws  effect.  In  our  anxiety  to  provide  for  ourselves  a 
little  private  Alsatia  In  which  we  can  indulge  ourselves 
OS  we  please  without  reproach  or  Interference  from  law, 
religion,  or  even  conscience  (and  this  is  what  marriage 
has  come  to  mean  to  many  of  us),  we  have  forgotten  that 
we  cannot  escape  restraints  without  foregoing  rights; 
that  all  the  laws  that  arc  needed  t/i  compel  strangers  to 
respect  as  are  equally  if  not  more  necessary  to  compel 
our  husbands  and  wives  to  respect  ns;  and  that  society 
without  law,  whctlier  between  two  of  two  million  pcr- 
fions,  means  tyranny  and  slavery. 

If  the  Incorrigible  sentimentalists  hcTe  raise  their  little 
pipe  of  "  Not  if  they  love  one  another,"  I  tell  them,  with 
such  patience  os  Is  possible,  that  if  they  had  ever  had 
five  minutes  experience  of  love  they  would  know  that  love 
Is  itself  a  tyranny  requiring  special  safeguards]  that 
people  will  perpetrate  "  for  the  sake  of  "  those  they  love, 
exactions  and  submissions  that  they  would  never  dream 
of  proposing  to  or  suffering  from  those  they  dislike  or 
10 
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regard  with  indifference;  that  healthy  marriages  are 
partnerships  of  companionable  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship; that  CHses  of  cbronlc  life-long  love,  whetlier  senti- 
mentnl  or  sensual,  ought  to  be  scut  to  the  doctor  if  not 
to  the  executioner;  and  that  honorable  mtn  and  vomen, 
when  their  circumstances  pennit  it,  are  bo  far  from 
desiring  to  be  placed  helplessly  at  odc  another's  mercy 
that  they  employ  every  device  the  law  now  admits  of, 
from  the  most  stringent  marriage  settlemcots  to  the  em- 
ployment of  separate  legal  adi'iaers,  to  neutralise  tiie 
Alsatian  evils  of  the  marriage  law. 

Does  it  Matter? 

A  leas  obviously  silly  evasion,  and  one  which  has  a 
greater  air  of  common  sense,  is  "  After  all,  seeing  tliftt 
most  couples  get  on  very  well  together,  does  it  matter 
so  much?  "  The  same  reply  might  be  made  by  a  lazy 
magistrate  when  asked  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  burglar, 
or  by  a  sleepy  fireman  wakened  by  a  midnight  call  for 
liis  fire-escape.  "After  all,  very  few  people  have  their 
houses  broken  into;  and  fewer  still  have  them  burnt 
Does  it  matter?  "  But  tell  the  magistrate  or  fireman 
that  it  is  hit  house  that  has  been  broken  into,  or  his  house 
that  has  been  burnt,  and  you  will  be  startled  by  the 
change  in  his  attitude.  Because  a  mass  of  people  have 
shaken  down  into  comfort  enough  to  satisfy  them,  or 
at  least  to  cause  them  no  more  discomfort  than  they  are 
prepared  to  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life,  less 
lucky  and  more  sensitive  and  conscientious  people  shonld 
not  be  condemned  to  eipose  thcms'?lves  to  intolerable 
wrongs.  Besides,  people  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
the  marriage  law  as  it  is  merely  because  it  is  not  often 
unbearably  uncomfortable.  Slaves  nre  very  often  much 
more  comfortable  both  in  body  and  mind  than  fully  re- 
sponsible free  m^n.     That  does  not  excuse  anybody  for 
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embracing  slavery.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  pity,  from 
many  points  of  view,  tliat  we  were  not  conquered  by 
Nnpoleon,  or  even  by  Bismnrck  and  Moltke.  None  tlie 
less  we  slioiild  have  been  rightly  despised  if  we  bad  Bnt 
been  prepared  to  fight  them  for  the  right  to  miagovcrn 
ourselves. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  1  am  content,  in  this  matter  of 
the  evils  of  our  marriage  law,  to  take  care  of  the  pence 
rind  let  the  pounds  take  care  of  themselves.  The  crimes 
Trid  diseases  of  marriage  will  force  themselves  on  public 
ntlention  by  their  own  virulence.  1  mention  them  here 
only  because  they  reveal  certain  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  with  regard  to  marriage  of  whieli  we  must  rid 
ourselves  if  we  are  to  act  sensibly  when  we  take  the  nec- 
essary reforms  in  band. 

I  Chriatian  Marriage 

First  among  these  is  the  habit  of  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  bound  not  only  by  the  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion but  by  tlie  excesses  and  extravagnnces  which  the 
Chriatian  movement  acquired  in  its  earlier  days  as  a  vio- 
lent reaction  against  what  it  still  calls  paganism.  By  far 
the  most  dangerous  of  these,  because  it  is  a  blasphemy 
against  life,  and,  to  put  it  in  Christian  terms,  an  accusa- 
tion of  indecency  against  God,  is  the  notion  that  sen, 
with  all  its  operations,  is  in  itself  absolutely  nn  obscene 
thing,  and  that  an  immaculate  conception  is  a  miracle. 
So  unwholesome  on  absurdity  could  only  have  gained 
ground  under  two  conditions:  one,  a  reaction  against  a 
society  in  which  sensual  luxury  had  been  carried  to  re- 
volting extremes,  and,  two,  a  belief  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  on  end,  and  that  therefore  scs  was  no  longer 
I  necessity.     Christianity,  because  it  began  under  these 

F'eonditions,  made  sexlessness   and    Communism  the  two 
tain  pr&cticul   articles  of  its  propaganda;  and  it  has 
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never  quite  last  Its  original  bias  In  tbcae  directloos. 
spite  of  the  putting  off  of  the  Second  Coming  from  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles  to  the  millennium,  and  of  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  year  1000  a.d.,  in  which 
multitudes  of  Christians  seriously  prepared  for  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  prophet  who  announces  that  the  end  is 
at  hand  is  still  popular.  Many  of  tlie  people  who  ridi- 
cule hia  demonstrations  that  the  fantastic  monsters  of 
the  book  of  Revelntlon  arc  among  us  In  the  persons  of 
our  own  political  contemporaries,  and  vho  proceed  sanely 
in  all  their  affairs  on  Uie  assumption  that  the  vorld 
going  to  last,  really  do  believe  that  tJieri.'  will  be  a  Jud^. 
ment  Day,  and  that  it  might  even  be  in  their  own 
A  thunderstorm,  an  eclipse,  or  any  very  unusunl  weal 
will  make  them  apprehensive   and   uncomfortable. 

This  explains  why,  for  a  long  time,  the  Christian 
Church  refused  to  have  anytlilng  to  do  with  marriage. 
The  result  was,  not  the  nbolition  of  sex,  hut  its  excom- 
munication. And,  of  course,  the  consequences  of  per- 
suading people  that  matrimony  was  an  unholy  state  were 
so  grossly  eamal,  that  the  Church  had  to  execute  a  com- 
plete right-about- face,  and  try  to  make  people  under- 
stand that  it  was  a  holy  state:  so  holy  Indeed  that  It  could 
not  be  validly  inaugurated  without  the  blessing  of  the 
Church.  And  by  this  teaching  it  did  sometliing  to  atoDc 
for  Its  earlier  blasphemy.  But  the  mischief  of  chopping 
and  changing  your  doctrine  to  meet  this  or  that  practical 
emergency  Instead  of  keeping  It  adjusted  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  life,  is  that  you  end  by  having  half-a-do»ai 
contradictory  doctrines  to  suit  half-a-do»en  different 
emergencies.  Tlie  Church  solemnized  and  sanctified 
marriage  without  ever  giving  up  Its  original  Pauline  doe- 
trine  on  tlie  subject  And  it  soon  fell  into  another  con- 
fusion. At  the  point  at  which  it  took  up  m.irriapc  and 
endeavored  to  make  it  holy,  marriage  was,  as  it  still  is, 
largely  a  survival  of  the  custom  of  selling  women  to  men. 
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Now  in  all  trndcs  a  marked  difference  ia  made  in  price 
between  a  new  nrticle  and  a  second-hnnd  one.  The 
moment  we  meet  with  this  difference  in  value  betwen  hu- 
man beingB,  we  may  know  that  we  nre  in  the  slave- 
market,  where  tlie  conception  of  our  relations  to  the  per- 
sons sold  ia  neither  religious  nor  natural  nor  human  nor 
superhuman,  but  simply  commercial.  The  Church,  when 
it  finally  gave  its  blessing  to  niarringc,  did  not,  in  its 
innocence,  fathom  theac  commercial  traditions.  Conse- 
quently it  tried  to  sanctify  them  too,  with  grotesque  re- 
sults. The  slaves  dealer  having  always  nsked  more 
money  for  virginity,  the  Church,  instead  of  detecting  the 
money-changer  and  driving  him  out  of  the  temple,  totdc 
him  for  a  sentimental  and  chivalrous  lover,  and,  helped 
by  its  only  half -discarded  doctrine  of  celibacy,  gave  vir- 
ginity n  heavenly  value  to  ennoble  ita  commercial  pre- 
tensions. In  short.  Mammon,  always  mighty,  put  the 
Church  in  his  pocket,  where  he  keeps  it  to  this  day,  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  saints  and  martyrs  who  contrive 
from  time  to  time  to  get  their  heads  and  souls  free  to 
testify  against  him. 

Divorce  a  Sacramental  Duty 

But  Mammon  overreached  himself  when  he  tried  to 
impose  his  doctrine  of  inalienable  property  on  the 
Church  under  the  guise  of  indissohiblc  marriage.  For 
the  Chnrch  tried  to  shelter  this  inhuman  doctrine  and 
flat  contradiction  of  the  gospel  by  claiming,  and  rightly 
claiming,  that  marriage  la  a  sacrament.  So  It  is;  bat 
that  is  exactly  what  makes  divorce  n  duty  when  the  mar- 
riage has  lost  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  which 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 
In  vain  do  bishops  stoop  to  pick  up  the  discarded  argu- 
ments of  the  atheists  of  fifty  yenrs  ago  by  pleading  that 
the  words  of  Jesus  were  in  an  obscure  Aramaic  dialect, 
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and  were  probably  ini  a  understood,  aa  Jesus,  they  

could  not  have  said  anything  a  bishop  would  disapprove 
of.  Unless  they  ore  prepared  to  ndd  that  the  statement 
that  those  who  take  the  sacrament  with  their  lips  but  not 
with  their  hearts  eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation  is 
also  a  mistranslation  from  the  Aramaic,  they  sre  most 
flolemnly  bound  to  shield  marriage  from  profanation,  not 
merely  by  permitting  divorce,  but  by  making  it  compul- 
sory in  certain  cases  as  the  Chinese  do. 

When  the  great  protest  of  the  XVI  century  cnme,  and 
the  Church  was  reformed  in  several  countries,  the 
Reformation  was  so  largely  a  rebellion  against  sacer- 
dotalism that  marriage  was  very  nearly  excommunicated 
again:  our  modern  civil  marriage,  round  which  so  many 
fierce  controversies  and  political  conflicts  have  raged, 
would  have  been  thoroughly  approved  of  by  Calvin,  and 
hailed  with  relief  by  Luther,  But  the  instinctive  doc- 
trine that  there  is  something  holy  and  mystic  in  sex,  a 
doctrine  which  many  of  us  now  easily  dissociate  from 
any  priestly  ceremony,  hut  which  in  those  days  seemed 
to  all  who  felt  it  to  need  a  ritual  affirmation,  conld  not 
be  thrown  on  the  scrap-licap  with  the  sale  of  Indulgences 
and  the  like;  and  so  the  Rrfonn.'ition  left  marriage  where 
it  was:  a  curious  raiJtture  of  commercial  sex  slavery, 
early  Christian  sex  abhorrence,  and  later  Christian  sei 
sanctification. 


Othello  and  Desdemona 

How  strong  was  the  feeling  that  a  husband  a 


1  article  of  property,  greatly  depreciated 
second-hand,  and  not  to  be  used  or  touched  by  any  per- 
son but  the  proprietor,  may  be  learnt  from  Shakespear. 
His  most  infatuated  and  passionate  lovers  are  Ani 
.ind  Othello;  yet  both  of  them  betray  the  commercial 
proprietary  instinct  the  moment  they  lose  their  tem] 
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I  I  fo'jnd  yon,"  says  Antony,  reproaching  Cleopatra, 
"  as  a  morse!  cold  upon  dead  Ctesar'a  trencher,"  Othel- 
lo's worst  agony  is  the  thought  of  *'  keeping  a.  corner  in 
tijc  thing  he  loves  for  others'  uses."  But  this  is  not  what 
a  man  feels  about  the  thing  he  loves,  but  about  the  thing 
he  owns.  I  never  nnderstood  the  full  significance  of 
Othello's  outburst  until  I  one  day  heard  a  lady,  in  the 
I'onrse  of  a  private  diaeussion  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
"  group  marriage,"  say  with  cold  disgust  that  she  would 
us  soon  think  of  lending  her  toothbrush  to  another 
woman  as  her  buaband.  The  sense  of  outraged  manhood 
with  which  1  felt  myself  and  all  other  husbands  thus  re- 
dnced  to  the  rank  of  a  toilet  appliance  gave  me  a  very 
unpleasant  taste  of  what  Desdemona  might  have  felt  had 
she  overheard  Othello's  outburst.  I  was  so  dumfoundcd 
that  I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  ask  the  lady 
whether  she  insisted  on  having  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  a  den- 
tist, and  even  a  priest  and  solicitoi  all  to  herself  as  well. 
But  I  had  too  often  heard  men  speak  of  women  as  if 
they  were  mere  personal  eonvenienees  to  feel  surprised 
that  exactly  the  same  view  is  held,  only  more  fastidiously, 
b;  won,e„. 

All  these  views  must  be  got  rid  of  before  we  can  have 
any  liealthy  public  opinion  (on  which  depends  our  hav- 
ing a  healthy  population)  on  the  subject  of  sex,  and  con- 
sequently of  marriage.  Whilst  the  subject  is  considered 
shameful  and  sinful  we  shall  have  no  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  sesual  hygiene,  because  such  lectures  as  are  given 
in  Germany,  France,  and  even  prudish  America  (where 
the  great  Miltonic  tradition  in  this  matter  still  lives) 
will  be  considered  a  corruption  of  that  youthful  inno- 
cence which  now  subsists  on  nasty  stories  and  whispered 
traditions  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  of 
school-children:  stories  and  traditions  which  conceal 
nothing  of  sex  but  its  dignity,  its  honor,  its  sacredness, 
its  rank  as  the  first  necessity  of  society  and  the  deepest 
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concern  of  the  nation.  We  shuU  eontinne  to  tnainl 
the  White  Slave  Trade  and  protect  ita  exploitcra  by,  oa 
the  one  hand,  tolerating  the  white  slave  as  the  neceaaary 
breakwater  of  marriage;  and,  on  the  other,  trampling  on 
her  and  degrading  Iicr  until  she  has  nothing  to  hope 
from  our  Courts;  and  bo,  with  policemen  at  every  corner, 
and  law  triumphant  all  over  Europe,  she  will  etill  be 
smuggled  ond  cattle-driven  from  one  end  of  the  civilised 
world  to  the  other,  cheated,  beaten,  bullied,  and  hunted 
into  the  streets  to  disgusting  overwork,  without  daring  to 
utter  the  cry  for  hdp  that  brings,  not  rescue,  but  expo- 
snre  and  Infamy,  yet  revenging  herself  terribly  In  the 
end  by  scattering  blindness  and  sterility,  pain  and  dis- 
figurement. Insanity  and  death  among  us  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  we  are  much  too  pious  and  genteel  to  allow 
Buch  things  to  be  mentioned  with  a  view  to  saving  eitbev 
her  or  ourselves  from  them.  And  all  the  time  we  shall 
keep  cnthusinstlcnlly  Investing  her  trnde  with  every  oi- 
lurcment  that  Uie  art  of  the  novelist,  tlie  playwright,  the 
dancer,  the  milliner,  the  p.ilntcr,  the  limelight  man,  and 
the  sentimental  poet  cnn  devise,  after  which  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  very  much  shocked  and  surprised  when  the 
cry  of  the  youtli,  of  the  young  wife,  of  the  mother,  of 
the  infected  nurse,  and  of  all  the  otlier  victtms,  direct 
and  indirect,  arise*  with  its  invariable  refrain:  "  Why 
did  nobody  warn  me?  " 

What  18  to  become  of  the  Children  I   ^M 

I  murt  not  reply  flippantly.  Make  them  all  Wards  ^P 
Chancery;  yet  that  would  be  enough  to  put  any  sesilble 
person  on  Uie  track  of  the  reply.  One  would  think,  to 
hear  the  way  In  which  people  sometimes  aik  the  question, 
that  not  only  does  marriage  prevent  the  difficulty  from 
ever  arising,  but  that  noUiIng  except  divorce  con  ever 
raise  it.     It  is  true  that  If  you  divorce  the  parents,  tha 
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dilldren  have  to  be  disponed  of.  But  If  foo  hang  the 
parents,  or  {mprison  the  pnrenta,  or  take  the  children  out 
of  the  cuatody  of  the  parents  because  they  hold  Shelley's 
opinions,  or  if  tlic  parents  die,  the  same  difficulty  arises. 
And  as  those  things  have  happened  again  and  again,  and 
AS  we  have  had  plenty  of  expcrienee  of  divorce  decrees 
and  separation  orders,  the  attempt  to  nsc  ehlldren  as  an 
obstacle  to  divorce  Is  hardly  worth  argolng  with.  We 
shall  deal  with  the  children  just  as  we  shoold  deal  with 
them  If  their  homes  were  broken  up  by  any  other  cau^e. 
There  Is  a  sense  fn  which  children  arc  a  real  obstacle  to 
divorce:  they  give  parents  a  coromoin  interest  which 
kc«ps  together  many  a  couple  who,  If  childless,  would 
separate.  The  marriage  law  is  superfluons  1q  sueh  cases. 
This  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  childless 
divorces  Is  much  larger  than  the  proportion  of  divorces 
from  all  causes.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Interest  of  the  children  forms  one  of  the  moot  powerful 
arguments  for  divorce.  An  unhappy  honsehold  la  a  bad 
nursery.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  polygy- 
Dons  or  polynndrous  household  as  a  school  for  children: 
children  rcfllly  do  suffer  from  having  too  few  parents: 
this  la  why  uncles  and  aunts  and  tutors  and  governesses 
are  often  so  good  for  children.  But  it  Is  just  the  po- 
lygamous houseliold  which  our  marriage  law  allows  to 
be  broken  up,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  la  not  possi- 
ble as  a  typical  institution  in  a  dcmocratio  country  where 
the  numbers  of  the  Bcxea  are  about  equaL  Therefore 
polygyny  and  jtolyandry  as  a  means  of  educating  children 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  with  them,  I  think,  must  go  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed  bv  Qladstone  and  oth- 
ers, that  an  extension  of  divorce,  whilst  admitting  many 
new  grounds  for  It,  might  exclude  the  ground  of  adultery. 
There  are,  however,  cle^vrly  many  things  that  make  some 
lur  domestic  Interiors  little  private  hells  fo»  children 
[  (especially  when  the  children  are  quite  content  In  them) 
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which  would  justify  nny  intelligent  State  in  breaking; 
the  home  and  giving  the  custody  of  the  children 
to  the  parent  whose  conscience  had  revolted  against  the 
corruption  of  the  children,  or  to  neither. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  point  that  divorce  should  do 
longer  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
petitions  for  it.  If,  for  instance,  yon  have  a  thoroughly 
rascnlly  couple  making  a  living  by  infamous  means  and 
bringing  up  their  children  to  their  trade,  the  king's 
proctor,  instead  of  pursuing  his  present  purely  mischiev- 
ous function  of  preventing  couples  from  being  divorced 
by  proving  that  they  both  desire  it,  might  very  well  in- 
tervene and  divorce  these  children  from  their  parents. 
At  present,  if  the  Queen  herself  were  to  rescue  some  un- 
fortunate child  from  degrndotion  and  misery  and  place 
her  in  a  respectable  home,  and  some  unmentionable  pair 
of  blackguards  claimed  the  child  and  proved  that  they 
were  its  father  and  mother,  the  child  would  be  given  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the 
holiness  of  parentage,  after  perpetrating  which  crime, 
the  law  would  calmly  send  an  education  officer  to  take 
the  child  out  of  the  parents'  hands  several  hours  a  day 
in  the  still  more  sacred  name  of  compulsory  education. 
(Of  course  what  would  really  happen  would  be  that  the 
couple  would  blackmail  the  Queen  for  their  consent  to 
the  salvation  of  the  child,  unless,  indeed,  a  hint  from  A 
police  inspector  convinced  them  that  bad  characters  can- 
not always  rely  on  pedantically  constitutional  treat- 
ment when  they  come  into  con.6ict  with  persons  in  high 
station). 

The  truth  is,  not  only  must  the  bond  between  man  and 
wife  be  made  subject  to  a  reasonable  consideration  of 
the  welfare  of  the  parties  concerned  and  of  the  commun- 
ity, but  the  whole  family  bond  as  well.    The  theory  that 


the  wife  is  the  property  of  the  t 
of  the  wife  is  not  a  whit  less  e' ' 
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the  theory  that  the  child  is  the  property  of  the  par 
Parental  bondage  will  go  the  way  of  conjugal 
bondage:  indeed  the  order  of  reform  should  rather  be 
put  the  other  way  nbout;  for  the  helplessness  of  children 
has  already  compelled  the  State  to  intervene  between 
parent  and  child  more  than  between  husband  and  wife. 
if  you  pay  leas  than  £iO  a  year  rent,  you  will  sometimes 
feel  tempted  to  say  to  the  vaccination  officer,  the  school 
attendance  officer,  and  the  sanitary  inspector:  "  Is  this 
child  mine  or  yours  ?  "  The  answer  is  that  as  the  child 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  nation,  the  nation  cannot  afford  to 
leave  it  at  the  irresponsible  disposal  of  any  individual  or 
couple  of  individuals  as  a  mere  small  parcel  of  private 
property.  The  only  solid  ground  that  the  parent  can 
take  is  that  as  the  State,  in  spite  of  its  imposing  name, 
can,  when  all  is  said,  do  nothing  with  the  child  except 
place  it  in  the  charge  of  some  human  being  or  another, 
the  parent  is  no  worse  a  custodian  than  a  stranger.  And 
though  this  proposition  may  seem  highly  questionable  at 
first  sight  to  those  who  imagine  that  only  parents  spoil 
children,  yet  those  who  realize  that  children  are  as  often 
spoilt  by  severity  and  coldness  as  by  indulgence,  and 
that  the  notion  that  natural  parents  are  any  worse  than 
adopted  parents  is  probably  as  complete  an  illusion  ns 
the  notion  that  they  are  any  better,  see  no  serious  likeli- 
hood that  State  action  will  detach  children  from  their 
parents  more  than  it  does  at  present :  nay,  it  is  even 
likely  that  the  present  system  of  taking  the  children  out 
of  the  parents'  hands  and  having  the  parental  duty  per- 
formed by  offitiala,  will,  as  poverty  and  ignorance  be- 
come the  exception  instead  of  the  rule,  give  way  to  the 
system  of  simply  requiring  certain  results,  beginning 
with  the  baby's  weight  and  ending  perhaps  with  some 
sort  of  practical  arts  degree,  but  leoving  parents  and 
children  to  achieve  the  results  as  they  best  may.  Such 
freedom  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  our  present  poverty- 
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stricken  circumstances.  As  long  as  the 
people  arc  too  poor  to  be  good  parents  or  good  anythlnj, 
else  except  beasts  of  burden,  it  is  no  use  requiring  much 
more  from  them  but  hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of 
water:  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  for  them, 
mostly,  alns !  by  people  whose  superiority  is  merely  tech- 
nical. Until  we  abolish  poverty  it  ia  impossible  to  push 
rational  measures  uf  any  kind  very  far;  the  wolf  at  tlic 
door  will  compel  us  to  live  In  a  state  of  siege  and  to  do 
everything  by  a  bureaucratic  martial  law  that  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  and  indeed  Intolerable  In  a  prosperous 
community.  But  however  we  settle  the  question,  we 
must  make  the  parent  justify  his  custody  of  the  child 
exactly  as  we  should  moke  a  stranger  justify  it.  If  a 
family  is  not  achieving  tlic  purposes  of  a  family  it  sliould 
be  dissolved  just  as  a  marriage  should  wlien  it,  too,  is 
not  achieving  the  purposes  of  marriage.  The  notion 
that  there  is  or  ever  can  be  anything  magical  and  inviol- 
able in  the  legal  relations  of  domesticity,  and  t)ie  curious 
confusion  of  ideas  which  makes  some  of  our  bishops  im- 
agine that  in  the  phrase  "  Whom  God  hath  joined,"  the 
word  God  means  the  district  registrar  or  the  Reverend 
John  Smith  or  William  Jones,  must  be  got  rid  of.  Means 
of  breaking  up  undesirable  families  arc  as  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  family  as  means  of  dissolving  un- 
desirable mnrriagcs  are  to  the  preacn'atlon  of  marriage. 
If  our  domestic  laws  are  kept  so  inhuman  that  they  at 
last  provoke  a  furious  general  insurrection  against  tiiem 
as  tlicy  already  provoke  many  private  ones,  we  shall  in 
a  very  literal  sense  empty  tlie  baby  out  with  the  bath  by 
abolishing  an  Institution  which  needs  nothing  more 
n  little  obvious  and  easy  ralionallKlng  to  make  It  not 
harmless  but  comfortable,  honorable,  and  uscfuL 
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The  Cost  of  Divorce 

Bat  please  do  not  intaginc  tliat  the  evils  of  indiBsolo- 
rble  marriage  can  be  cured  by  divorce  lawa  nd ministered 
r  present  plan.  The  very  cheapest  undefended  di- 
even  when  conducted  by  a  solicitor  for  its  own 
sake  and  that  of  humanity,  costa  at  least  £30  out-of- 
pocket  espCDBCR.  To  a  client  on  buslncBs  terms  It  coats 
about  three  times  ne  mucli.  Until  divorce  is  as  cheap  as 
marriage,  marriage  will  remain  Indissoluble  for  all  ex- 
cept the  handful  of  people  to  whom  £100  is  a  procurable 
sum.  For  the  enormous  majority  of  us  there  ie  no  dilTcr- 
ence  in  this  respect  between  a  hundred  and  a  quadrillion. 
c  thing  you  may  not  sue  for  in  forma 

private 
cither    party, 


Divorce  is  the 

pauperit. 

Let  me,  then,  recommend  as  follows: 
1.  Make  divorce   as  easy,  as  cheap,   oji 

as  marriage. 

S.  Grant   divorce    at   the    request    of 

vbethcr  the  other  consents  or  not;  and  admit  no  other 

ground  than  the  request,  which  should  be  made  without 

stating  any  reoaona. 

3.  Confine  the  power  of  dieaolvlng  marriage  for  mis- 
conduct to  the  State  acting  on  the  petition  of  the  king's 
proctor  or  other  suitable  functionary,  wfio  may,  however, 
be  moved  by  either  party  to  intervene  in  ordinary  request 
cases,  not  to  prevent  the  divorce  taking  place,  but  to  en- 
force alimony  if  It  be  refused  and  the  case  is  one  which 
needs  it. 

4.  Make  It  Impossible  for  marriage  to  be  used  as  a 
punishment  aa  it  Is  at  prcsenL  Send  the  husband  and 
wife  to  penal  servitude  if  you  disapprove  of  their  con- 
duct and  want  to  punish  them;  but  do  not  send  them  back 
to  perpetual  wedlock. 

5.  If,  on  the  other  hnnd,  you  tliink  a  couple  perfectly 
t  condemn  tlicm  also 
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to  perpetual  wedlock  against  their  wills,  thereby 
the  treatment  of  what  you  consider  innocence  on   both 
sides  the  same  as  the  treatment  of  what  yon  consider 
guilt  on  both  sides. 

6.  Place  tlie  work  of  a  wife  and  mother  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  worli:  that  is,  on  the  fooling  of  labor 
worthy  of  its  hire;  and  provide  for  unemployment 
exactly  as  for  unemployment  in  shipbuilding  or 
other  recognized  bread-winning  trade. 

7.  And  take  and  deal  witli  all  the  eonsequeoccs 
these  acts  of  justice  instead  of  letting  yourself  be  fri^ 
ened  out  of  reason  and  good  sense  by  fear  of  come- 
quenccB.  We  must  finally  ndajit  our  institutions  to  hu- 
man nature.  In  the  long  run  our  present  plan  of  trying 
to  force  human  nature  into  a  mould  of  existing  abuses, 
superstitions,  and  corrupt  interests,  produces  the  explo- 
sive forces  that  wreck  civilisation. 

8.  Never  forget  that  if  you  leave  your  law  to  judges 
and  your  religion  to  bishops,  you  will  presently  find 
yourself  without  either  law  or  religion.  If  you  doubt 
this,  ask  any  decent  judge  or  bishop.  Do  not  ask  some- 
body who  docs  not  know  what  a  judge  is,  or  what 
bishop  is,  or  what  the  law  is,  or  what  religioi 
other  words,  do  not  ask  your  newspaper.  Journalists 
too  poorly  paid  in  this  country  to  know  anything 
£t  for  publication. 
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Conclusions 

To  sum  up,  we  have  to  depend  on  the  solution  of  tte 
problem  of  unemployment,  probably  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  tlie  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Poor  Law,  to  make  the  sexual  relations  be- 
tween men  and  women  deceut  and  honorable  by  making 
women  economically  independent  of  men,  and  (in  the 
younger  sun  section  of  the  upper  classes)  men  econonu- 
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cally  independent  of  women.  We  also  have  to  bring  our- 
selves  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Protestant  civilisation  hy 
providing  means  for  dissolving  all  unhappy,  improper, 
and  inconvenient  marriages.  And,  as  it  is  our  caulinua 
custom  to  lag  behind  tlie  rest  of  the  world  to  see  how 
their  experiments  in  reform  turn  out  before  venturing 
ourselves,  and  then  tnkc  advantage  of  their  expt-rieiice 
to  get  ahead  of  them,  we  should  recognize  that  the  an- 
cient system  of  specifying  grounds  for  divorce,  such  as 
adultery,  cruelty,  drunkenness,  felony,  insanity,  va- 
grancy, neglect  to  provide  for  wife  and  children,  deser- 
tion, public  defamation,  violent  temper,  religious  hetero- 
dosy,  contagious  disease,  outrages,  indignities,  personul 
abuse,  "  mental  anguish,"  conduct  rendering  life  burden- 
some and  so  forth  (all  these  are  examples  from  some 
code  actually  in  force  at  present),  is  a  mistake,  because 
the  only  effect  of  compelling  people  to  plead  and  prove 
misconduct  is  that  cases  are  mannfneturcd  and  clean  linen 
pnrposely  smirched  and  washed  in  public,  to  the  great 
distress  and  disgrace  of  innocent  children  and  relatives, 
whilst  the  grounds  have  at  the  same  time  to  be  made  so 
general  that  any  sort  of  human  conduct  may  be  brought 
within  them  by  a  little  special  pleading  and  a  little  men- 
tal reservation  on  the  part  of  witnesses  examined  on  oath. 
When  it  comes  to  "  conduct  rendering  life  burdensome," 
it  is  clear  that  no  marriage  ia  any  longer  indisaoluble; 
and  the  sensible  thing  to  do  then  is  to  grant  divorce 
whenever  it  is  desired,  without  asking  why. 
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On  a  fine  monting  in  the  tpring  of  1908  the  Normtm 
kitchen  in  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  CheUea  looki 
very  spacioui  and  clean  and  handsome  and  healthy. 

The  Bishop  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  XII  century 
palace.  The  palace  itself  has  been  lucky  enough  to  es- 
cape being  carved  up  into  XV  century  Gothic,  or  shaved 
into  XVIII  century  ashlar,  or  "  restored  "  by  a  XIX 
century  builder  and  a  Victorian  architect  tvith  a  deep 
tense  of  the  umbrella-like  gentle manlinesi  of  XIV  cen- 
tury vaulting.  The  present  occupant,  A.  Chelsea,  ttn- 
offieially  Alfred  Bridgenorth,  appreciates  Norman  work. 
He  hat,  by  adroit  complaints  of  the  discomfort  of  the 
place,  induced  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  give 
him  some  money  to  spend  on  it;  and  with  this  he  ha*  got 
rid  of  the  trail  papers,  the  paint,  the  partitions,  the  ex- 
quisitely planed  and  moulded  casings  with  which  the 
Victorian  cabinetmakers  enclosed  and  hid  Ike  huge  black 
beams  of  henm  oak,  and  of  all  other  expedients  of  kit 
predecessors  to  make  themtelcei  feel  at  hovie  and  re- 
spectable in  a  Norman  fortress.  It  is  a  house  built  to 
last  for  ever.  Tke  toalU  and  beams  are  big  enough  to 
carry  the  toner  of  Babel,  as  if  the  builders,  anticipating 
our  modem  ideas  and  instinctively  defying  them,  had  re- 
tolved  to  then>  honi  much  material  they  could  lavish  on 
_  a  house  built  for  tke  glory  of  God,  instead  of  keeping  a 
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competitive  eye  on  the  advantage  of  tending  in  the  loi 
tender,  and  icienilficallT)  calculating  horv  little  tnati 
mould  be  enough  to  prevent  the  whole  affair  /i 
bling  down  by  iti  own  weight. 

The  kitchen  it  the  Biakop'g  favorite  room.  T 
at  all  becaaie  he  is  a  man  of  humble  mind;  but  becaute 
the  kitchen  w  one  of  the  finetl  roomt  in  the  houie.  The 
Bishop  hat  neither  the  income  nor  the  appelile  to  have 
hit  cooking  done  there.  The  rsindomt,  high  tip  in  the 
nail,  look  north  and  south.  The  north  window  is  the 
largett;  and  if  we  look  into  the  kitchen  through  it  rce  tee 
facing  ut  the  toulh  wall  with  small  Norman  tvindoiDS 
and  an  open  door  near  the  comer  to  the  left.  Through 
this  door  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  garden,  and  of  a  gar- 
den choir  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  right-hand  comer  is  an 
entrance  to  a  vaulted  circular  chamber  with  a  winding 
tlair  leading  up  through  a  tower  to  the  upper  floors  of 
the  palace.  In  the  wall  to  our  right  it  the  immente  fire- 
place,  with  its  huge  tpit  like  a  baby  crane,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  old  iron  and  brast  instruments  which  pass  as  the 
original  furniture  of  the  fire,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  been  picked  up  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Bishop  at  secondhand  shops.  In  the  near  end  of  the  left- 
hand  wall  a  small  Norman  door  gives  access  to  the  Bish' 
op's  tludy,  formerly  a  scullery.  Further  along,  a  great 
oak  chest  stands  against  the  wall.  Across  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen  is  a  big  timber  table  surrounded  by  eleven 
stout  rush-bottomed  chairs:  four  on  the  far  tide,  three 
on  the  near  tide,  and  two  at  each  end.  There  it  a  big 
chair  with  railed  back  and  sides  on  the  hearth.  '  On  th». 
floor  is  a  drugget  of  thick  fibre  matting.  The  only  oti 
piece  of  furniture  is  a  clock  with  a  mooden  dial  ^out 
large  as  the  bottom  of  a  wathtub,  the  weights,  d 
and  pendulum  being  of  eorreiponding  magnitude;  bat 
the  Bishop  has  long  since  abandoned  the  attempt  to  keep 
it  eoine.     It  haixgt  above  the  oak  chett. 
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The  kitchen  it  occupied  at  pretent  by  the  Bithop'i 
lady,  Mr*  Bridgenorth,  mho  «  talking  to  Mr  tVilliam 
Collin*,  the  green-grocer.  He  it  in  evening  drest,  though 
a  i*  early  forenoon.  Mri  Bridgenorth  is  a  quiel  kappg- 
looking  woman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  placid,  gentle,  and 
humOTOut,  with  delicate  features  and  fine  grey  hair  rvilh 
many  nkite  thread*.  She  it  dressed  at  for  tome  feitiv 
ily:  but  she  it  taking  things  easily  as  the  tits  in  the  big 
chair  by  the  hearth,  reading  The  Times. 

Collins  it  an  elderly  man  with  a  rather  youthful  waist. 
Hit  muttonchop  whiskers  have  a  coquettish  touch  of 
Dundreary  at  their  lower  endt.  He  it  an  affable  man, 
nith  thote  perfect  mannert  which  can  be  acquired  only 
in  keeping  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  necessaries  of  life  to 
ladies  whose  social  position  it  to  unquestionable  that  Ihey 
are  not  anxious  about  it.  He  it  a  reasturing  man,  n>ith 
a  vigilant  grey  eye,  and  the  power  of  saying  anything  he 
likes  to  you  rvithout  offence,  because  his  tone  always  im- 
plies that  he  does  it  with  your  kind  permission.  JPithat 
by  no  means  servile:  rather  gallant  and  compassionate, 
but  never  without  a  conscientious  recognition,  on  public 
grounds,  of  social  distinctions.  He  is  at  the  oak  ckeit 
counting  a  pile  of  napkint. 

Mrt  Bridgenorth  readt  placidly:  Collins  counts:  a 
blackbird  tings  in  the  garden.  Airs  Bridgenorth  putt 
The  Timet  down  in  her  tap  and  contideri  CoUint  for  a 
nojn^ntA 

Mhb  Bridobnohth.  Do  yon  never  feel  nervoiu  on 
these  occasions,  Collins? 

Collins.  Ix>rd  bless  yon,  no,  manm.  It  would  be 
a  joke,  after  marrying  Rvc  of  your  daughters,  if  I  waa 
to  get  nervous  over  marrying  the  Inst  of  them. 

Mils  Bridgenorth.  I  have  always  said  you  were  a 
wonderful  man,  Collins. 

CoLLiNB  [almott  bluthing']     Oh^  maaml 
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never    could    arr» 
dinner — without  some 


••"^^ 


Mrs  Bridge  north.  1 
anything — a  wedding  or 
hitch  or  other. 

Collins.  Why  should  you  give  yourself  the  trouble, 
muam?  Send  for  the  greengrocer,  maam:  thats  the  secret 
of  easy  housekeeping.  Bless  you,  it's  his  business.  It 
pays  him  and  you,  let  alone  the  pleasure  in  a  house  like 
this  [Mrt  Bridgenarth  botct  in  acknoivledgment  of  the 
complifnent].  They  joke  about  the  greengrocer,  just  as 
they  joke  about  the  motbcr-in-law.  But  they  cant  get 
on  without  both. 

Mrb  Bridgenorth.     What  a  bond  between  us,  Collins ! 

Collins.  Bless  you,  raoam,  thcrcs  all  sorts  of  bonds 
between  nil  sorts  of  people.  You  nje  a  very  affable  lady, 
muam,  for  a  Bisliop's  lady.  I  have  known  Bishop's  la- 
dies tliat  would  fairly  provoke  you  to  up  and  cheek  them; 
but  nobody  would  ever  forget  himself  and  his  place  with 
you,  maam. 

Mrs  Bridqenorth.  Collins:  you  are  a  flatterer. 
You  will  superintend  the  breakfast  yourself  as  usual,  of 
course,  wont  you? 

Collins.  Yes,  yes,  bless  you,  maam,  of  course.  I 
always  do.  Them  fashionable  caterers  send  down  such 
people  as  I  never  did  set  eyes  on.  Dukes  you  would  take 
tlicni  for.  You  see  the  relatives  shaking  hands  with 
them  and  asking  them  about  the  family — actually  ladies 
saying  "  Where  have  we  met  before?  "  and  all  sorts  of 
confusion.  Tbata  my  secret  in  business,  maam.  You 
can  always  spot  me  as  the  greengrocer.  It's  a  fortune 
to  me  in  these  days,  when  you  cant  hardly  tell  who  any- 
one is  or  isnt  [He  goet  oat  through  Ik*  loteer.  and  im- 
mediately retumt  for  a  viometit  to  announce]  ,  The  Gen- 
Mr*  Bridgenortk  ritet  to  receive  her  broHUr4n-lan, 
feho  enter  I  rewplendent  in  full-dreta  uniform,  tmth  many 
medals  and  ordert.    General  Bridgenarth  it  a  vfell  tet  up 
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iron  mouth, 
faithful  dog's  eyes,  and  much  natural  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity of  character.  He  it  igaorant,  giupid,  and  preju- 
diced, having  been  carefully  trained  to  be  to;  and  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  be  patient  with  him  when  his 
unquestionably  good  intentions  become  aclieely  mischiev- 
aus;  but  one  blames  society,  not  himself,  for  this.  He 
would  be  no  worse  a  man  than  CoUins,  had  he  enjoyed 
ColUns's  social  opportunities.  He  comes  to  the  hearth. 
where  Mrs  Bridgenorth  is  standing  with  her  back  to  the 

Mrs  Bridoenohtii.  Good  morning;.  Boxer.  [^They 
shake  hands].  Another  niece  to  gire  away.  This  ia  the 
last  of  them. 

[ticry  gloomy]     Yes,  Alice.     Nothing 

uncle  to  do  but  give  away  brides  to 

himaelf.     Has — [fte  ckokes\  haa  your 


for  the 

luckier  men  thai 

sister  come  yet? 

Mna  Bhidoeni 


I 


Why  do  you  alwaya  call  Leabi.T 
my  sister?  Dont  you  know  that  it  annoya  her  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  your  tricks? 

The  General.  Tricks  •  Ha !  Well,  1*11  try  to  break 
myself  of  it;  but  I  think  she  might  bear  with  me  in  a 
little  thing  like  thaL  She  knows  that  her  name  sticks 
in  my  throaL  Better  call  her  your  sister  than  try  to  call 
her  L —  [Ae  almost  breaks  tfowmj  L —  well,  call  her  by 
her  name  and  moke  a  fool  of  myself  by  crying.  [J/e 
tits  down  at  the  near  end  of  the  tabW], 

Mns  BRiuaENDHTH  \_going  to  him  and  rallying  him] 
Oh  comcj  Bolter!  Really,  really!  We  are  no  longer 
boys  and  girls.  You  cant  keep  up  n  broken  heart  all 
your  life.  It  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  since  she 
refused  you.  And  you  know  that  it's  not  because 
ahe   dislikes  you,   but  only  that  she's  not  a   marrying 

The  General.     It's  no  use.     I  love  her  still.     And 
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I  cant  help  telling  her  so  whenever  we  meet,  though  I 
know  it  makes  her  avoid  me.     [lie  alt  but  wee/i*].         ( 

Mrs  Briocenortm.  Whut  does  she  say  when  jMH 
tell  her?  ^ 

The  General.  Only  that  she  wonders  when  I  an, 
going  to  grow  out  of  it,  I  know  now  tliat  1  shall  never 
grow  out  of  it. 

Mrs  BniDOENOBTH,  Perhaps  you  would  if  you  mar- 
ried her.     I  bfilieve  youre  better  as  you  ore.  Boxer, 

The  Ggneiiai..  I'm  a  miserable  man.  I'm  really 
sorry  to  be  a  ridiculous  old  bore,  Alice;  bnt  when  I  come 
to  tliis  house  for  a  wedding — to  these  scenes — to — to — 
recollections  of  the  past — always  to  give  the  bride  to 
somebody  else,  and  never  to  have  my  bride  given  to  me 
— [Ac  rises  abruptly]  May  I  go  into  the  garden  and 
smoke  it  off? 

Mns  BuiDOENORTH.     Do,  Boxer. 

Colling  reiuma  ivilk  the  medding  cake. 

Mrs  Bridgenortii.     Oh,  hcres  the  cake.      I 
it's  the  same  one  wc  lind  for  Florence's  wedding. 

The  Gknehal.  I  cant  bear  it  [lie  hurriet  out  through 
the  garden  door']. 

Collins  [putting  the  cake  on  the  table]  Well,  look 
at  that,  maaml  Aint  it  odd  that  after  all  the  weddings 
he's  given  away  at,  the  General  cant  stand  the  sight  of  a 
wedding  cake  yet.     It  always  seems  to  give  him  the  same 

Mns  Brioqenortii.  Well,  it's  his  last  shock.  Yon 
have  married  the  whole  family  now,  Collins.  \_She  takr* 
up  The  Times  again  atid  resumes  her  teat]. 

CoLLtNg.  Except  your  sister,  maam.  A  fine  charnc- 
ter  of  a  lady,  maam,  is  Miss  Grantham,  I  have  an  ambi- 
tion to  arrange  her  wedding  breakfast. 

Mns  BninoENORTH.     She  wont  marry,  Collins. 

CoLLiNa     Bless  you,  maam,  they  all  say  that, 
and  me  said  it,  J'U  lay,    I  did,  anyhow. 
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I  Mils  BRiDaENORTH.  No:  marriage  came  naturnl  to 
me.     I  sbould  have  thought  it  did  to  you  too. 

Collins  [pentive']  No,  manm:  it  didnt  come  nataral. 
]^[y  wife  had  to  break  me  into  it.  It  came  natural  to 
her:  she's  what  you  might  call  a  regular  old  hen.  Always 
w.mts  to  have  her  family  witliin  sight  of  her.  Wouldnt 
go  to  bed  unless  she  knew  they  was  all  safe  at  home  and 
the  door  locked,  and  the  lights  out  Always  wants  her 
Iii;^gage  in  the  carriage  with  her.  Always  goes  and 
makes  the  engine  driver  promise  her  to  be  careful.  She's 
a  Imrn  wife  and  mother,  maam.  Thats  why  my  children 
all  ran  away  from  home. 

Mrs  Bridoenobth.  Did  you  ever  feel  inclined  to  run 
away,  Collins?' 

Collins.  Oh  yes,  maam,  yes:  very  often.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  point  I  couldnt  bear  to  hurt  her  feelings. 
SLes  a  sensitive,  affectionate,  anxious  soul ;  and  she  was 
never  brought  up  to  know  what  freedom  is  to  some  peo- 
ple. You  see,  family  life  is  all  the  life  she  knows:  she's 
like  a  bird  bom  in  a  ea^,  that  would  die  if  you  let  it 
loose  in  tiie  woods.  When  I  thought  how  little  it  was 
to  a  man  of  my  easy  temper  to  put  up  with  her,  and  how 
deep  it  would  hurt  her  to  think  it  was  because  I  didnt 
care  for  her,  I  always  pnt  off  running  away  till  next 
time;  and  so  in  the  end  I  never  ran  away  at  all.  I  dare- 
say  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  took  such  care  of;  but  it 
cut  me  off  from  all  my  old  friends  something  dreadful, 
inaam:  especially  the  women,  maam.  She  never  gave 
thera  a  chance:  she  didnt  indeed.  She  never  understood 
that  married  people  should  take  holidays  from  one  an- 
other if  they  are  to  keep  at  all  fresh.  Not  that  I  ever 
got  tired  of  her,  maam;  but  my!  how  I  used  to  get  tired 
of  home  life  sometimes.  1  used  to  catch  myself  envying 
my  brother  George:  I  positively  did,  maam. 

Mrs  Bridgendbth.  George  was  a  bachelor  then,  I 
suppose  ? 
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Collins.  Bless  you,  no,  maam.  He  married  a 
fine  figure  of  a  woman ;  but  she  was  that  changeable 
what  you  might  call  susceptible,  you  would  not  belli 
She  didnt  seem  to  have  any  control  over  herself  when  she 
fell  in  love.  She  would  mope  for  a  couple  of  days,  cry- 
ing about  nothing;  and  then  she  would  up  and  say — no 
matter  who  was  there  to  hear  her — "  I  must  go  to  him, 
George  " ;  and  away  she  would  go  from  her  home  and 
her  husband  without  with-your-leave  or  by-jour-leave. 

Mrs  Bbidgenobth.     But  do  you  mean  that  she 
this  more  than  once?     That  she  came  backp 

Collins.     Bless  you,  tnaam,  she  done  It  five  tlmea 
my  own  knowledge;  and  then  George  gave  up  telling  ua 
about  it,  he  got  so  used  to  it. 

Mns  Bm  DOE  NORTEL     But  did  he  always  take  her  back? 

Collins.  Well,  what  could  he  do,  maam?  Three 
times  out  of  four  the  men  would  bring  her  back  tlie  same 
evening  and  no  harm  done.  Other  times  theyd  run  away 
from  her.  What  could  any  man  with  a  heart  do  but  cam- 
fort  her  when  she  came  back  crying  nt  the  way  they 
dodged  her  when  she  threw  herself  at  their  heads,  pre- 
tending they  was  too  noble  to  aeeept  Uie  sacrifice  she 
was  making.  George  told  her  again  and  again  that  if 
she'd  only  stay  at  home  and  hold  off  a  bit  theyd 
be  at  her  feet  all  day  long.  She  got  sensible  at  laat 
and  took  his  odvicc  George  always  liked  change  of 
company. 

Mas  Bridoenohth.  'R'hat  an  odious  woman,  Col- 
lins !     Dont  vou  think  so  ? 

Collins  [judiciallr/]  Well,  many  ladies  with  a  do- 
mestic turn  thought  so  and  said  so,  maam.  But  I  will 
say  for  Mrs  George  that  the  variety  of  experience  made 
her  wonderful  interesting.  Thats  where  tlie  flighty  ones 
score  off  the  steady  ones,  maam.  Look  ot  my  old 
woman!  She's  never  known  any  roan  but 
cant  properly  know  me,  because  she  dont 
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■jner  to  compare  me  with.  Of  course  she  knows  her  par- 
ents in — well,  in  the  way  one  does  know  one's  parents: 
not  knowing  half  their  lives  as  you  might  say,  or  ever 
thinking  that  they  was  ever  yonng;  and  she  knew  her 
children  as  children,  and  never  thought  of  them  as  inde- 
pendent human  beings  till  they  ran  away  and  nigh  broke 
her  heart  for  a  week  or  two.  Bui  Mrs  George  she  came 
to  know  a  lot  about  men  of  all  sorts  and  ages ;  for  the 
older  she  got  the  younger  she  liked  em;  and  it  certainly 
made  her  interesting,  and  gave  her  a  lot  of  sense.  I  have 
often  taken  her  advice  on  things  when  my  own  poor  old 
woman  wouldnt  have  been  a  bit  of  use  to  me. 

Mrs  BRiooEKonTii.  I  hope  you  dont  tell  your  wife 
that  you  go  elsewhere  for  advice. 

Collins.  Lord  bless  yon,  maam,  I'm  that  fond  of  my 
old  Matilda  that  I  never  tell  ber  anything  at  nil  for  fear 
of  hurting  her  feelings.  You  sec,  she's  sueh  an  out-and- 
out  wife  and  mother  that  she's  hardly  a  responsible  hu- 
man being  out  of  ber  house,  except  when  she's  marketing. 

Mrs     Bkidobnobth.       Does     she    approve    of     Mrs 

Collins.  Oh,  Mrs  George  gets  round  her.  Mrs 
George  can  get  round  anybody  If  she  wants  to.  And 
then  Mrs  George  Is  very  particular  about  religion.  And 
sbes  a  clairvoyant. 

Mm  BniDOEif orth  [lurprised]     A  clairvoyant ! 

CoLLiifs  [co/m]  Oh  yes,  moam,  yes.  AH  you  have 
to  do  Is  to  mesmerise  her  a  bit;  and  olf  she  goes  Into  a 
trance,  and  says  the  most  wonderful  things !  not  things 
about  herself,  but  as  If  It  was  the  whole  human  race  giv- 
ing yon  a  bit  of  Its  mind.  Oh,  wonderful,  maam,  I 
assure  you.  You  couldnt  think  of  a  game  that  Mrs 
George  Isnt  up  to. 

Lethia  Grantham  comet  in  through  the  totter.  She  ii 
a  tall,  handiome,  ilender  lady  m  her  prime:  that  it,  be- 
tneea  36  and  55.    She  hat  tohat  it  called  a  well-bred  air. 
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trttlf. 
to  the 
muted 


dretting   very   carefullg   to  produce  that   effect    rpii) 
the  least  regard  for  the  laleit  fathiont,  sure  of  herttlf^ 
very  terrifyivg  to  the  young  and  thy,  fattidiout  to  the 
endt  of  her  long  finger^tipi,  and  tolerant  and  amused 
rather  than  sympathetic. 

Lesbia.     Good  morning,  dear  big  sistpr, 

Mrb  Sridoenorth.     Good  morning,  dear  little 
[They  kiss]. 

Lesbia.     Good  momiDg.  Collins.     How  well  yon 
looking!    And  how  young!     [She  turns  the  middle  chair 
atcay  from  the  table  and  sitt  down], 

Collins.  Thnts  only  my  professional  habit  at  a  wed- 
ding. Miss.  Yon  should  see  me  at  a  political  dinner. 
I  look  nigh  seventy.  [Looking  at  hit  natch]  Time' 
getting  along,  maam.  May  I  send  up  word  from  job 
to  Miss  Edith  to  hnrry  a  bit  with  her  dressing? 

Mrs  Dhidoenouth.     Do,  Collins. 

Collins  goes  out  through  Ike  tower,  taking  the 
nith  him.  _ 

Lesbia,  Dear  old  Collins !  Has  he  told  you  aaj 
stories  this  morning?  , 

Mrs  BmDQBNOKTH.  Yes.  Yon  were  jnst  late  for  s 
particularly  thrilling  invention  of  his. 

Lesbia.     About  Mrs  George? 

Mas  BRinoBNORTH.     Yes.      He    snys    she's 
Yoyant, 

Lesbia.     I   wonder  whether  he   really  invented 
George,  or  stole  lier  out  of  some  book. 

Mrs  BniDOENORTH.     I  wonder! 

Lesbia-     Wheres  the  Barmeeide? 

Mrs  Bridgenorth.     In  the  study,  working 
his  new  book.      He   thinks  no  more  now  of  having  a 
daughter  married  than  of  having  an  egg  for  breakfast 

The  General,  soothed  bg  smoking,  comes  in  from  thf 
garden. 

The  General  [with  resolute  bonhomie]     Ah,  Lesbisl 


yon       I 
for  s 

I 
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»3w  do  you  do?  [Theg  ahahe  hands;  and  he  take*  the 
air  on  hfr  right]. 
Mrs  Bridgenorlh  goea  out  through  the  tower. 
Lesbia.  How  are  you.  Boxer?  You  look  almost  aa 
gorgeous  as  the  wedding  cake. 

The  General.  I  make  a  point  of  appearing  in  uni- 
form whenever  I  take  pnrt  in  uny  ceremony,  as  a  lesson 
to  the  subalterns.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  England;  but 
it  ought  to  be. 

Lebbia.  You  look  very  fine,  Boxer.  What  a  frightful 
lot  of  brnvery  all  these  medals  must  represent! 

The  Genbhal.  No,  Lesbia.  They  represent  despair 
and  cowardice.  I  won  all  the  early  ones  by  trying  to  get 
killed.     You  know  why, 

Lesbia.     But  you  bad  a  charmed  life? 

The  General.  Yes,  a  charmed  life.  Bayonets  bent 
on  my  buckles.  Bullets  pnsaed  through  me  and  left  no 
trace:  thats  the  worst  of  modern  bullets:  Ive  never  been 
hit  by  a  dum-ilura.  When  I  was  only  n  company  officer 
I  had  at  least  the  right  to  cspoac  myself  to  death  in  the 
field.  Now  I'm  a  General  even  that  resource  is  cut  off. 
[Perauaiivelg  drawing  hia  chair  nearer  to  fter]  Listen 
to  me,  Lesbia.    For  the  tenth  and  last  time — 

Lesbia  [interrupting]  On  Florence's  wedding  morn- 
ing, two  years  ago,  you  said  "  For  the  ninth  and  last 

The  General.  We  are  two  years  older,  Lesbia.  I'm 
fifty:  you  are — 

Lesoia.  Yes,  I  know.  It's  no  use,  Boxer.  When 
will  you  be  old  enough  to  take  no  for  an  answer? 

The  General.  Never,  Lesbia,  never.  You  have 
never  given  me  a  real  reason  for  refusing  me  yet.  I  once 
thought  it  was  somebody  else.  There  were  lots  of  fel- 
lows after  you;  but  now  theyve  all  given  it  up  and  mar- 
ried. [Bending  atill  nearer  to  her]  Lesbia:  tell  me 
your  secret.     Why — 


earfk]        I 
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LEsaiA  [sniffing  liisgustedli/]     Oh!    Youve  been        

ing.  [She  rises  and  goes  to  the  chair  on  the  hearfk] 
Keep  away,  yoii  wretch. 

The  General.  But  for  tljat  pipf,  I  could  not  hnvi 
faced  you  witiiout  breaking  down.     It  has  soothed  tni 


1  with   The  Timet  in  her  hand] 
to  tell  you  why  I'm  going  to  be 


rved  .1 
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Lebbia  [sitting  do} 
Well,  it  has  nerved  m 
Ian  old  mnid. 

The  Gkneral   [impulsivdt/  approaching  her] 
any    that,    Lesbia.      It's    not    natural:    it's    not 


Lesdia  [fanning  him  off]  No:  no  closer,  Boscr, 
pleaae.  [He  retreats,  discouraged].  It  may  not  be  nal- 
nral;  but  it  happens  all  the  time,  Youll  find  plenty  of 
women  like  me,  if  you  care  to  look  for  them :  women  with 
lots  of  character  and  good  looks  and  money  and  offers, 
who  wont  and  dont  get  married.     Cnnt  you  guess  why? 

The    General.     I    can    understand    when 
another. 

Lkbhia.     Yes;  but  there  isnt  another.     Besides,  do  J 
suppose  I  think,  at  my  time  of  life,  that  the  diffcre 
between  one  decent  sort  of  man  and  another  ia  ' 
botherinf;  about? 

Tub  General.    The  heart  has  its  preference 
One  image,  and  one  only,  gets  indelibly— 

Leebia.  Yes.  Ekcobc  my  interrupting  you 
but  your  sentiments  arc  so  correct  that  I  nlw 
what  you  are  going  to  say  before  you  finish. 
Boxer,  everybody  is  not  like  you.  Yon  are  a  sentimental 
noodle:  you  dont  see  women  as  they  really  are.  You 
dont  see  me  as  I  really  am.  Now  I  do  see  men  as  they 
really  are.     I  see  you  as  you  really  arc. 

The  General  [murmuring]  No:  dont  say  that, 
Lesbia. 

Lesbia.     I'm  a  regular  old  maid.     I'm  very  particular 
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xiut  my  bt-'longings.     I  like  to  have  my  own  house,  and 

to  have  it  to  myself,  I  have  a  very  keen  sense  of  beauty 
and  iitneaB  and  cleanliness  and  order.  I  cm  pruud  of  my 
independence  and  jealous  for  it.  I  have  a  sufficiently 
well-atocked  mind  to  be  very  good  company  for  myself 
if  1  have  plenty  of  books  and  music.  The  one  tiling  1 
never  could  stand  is  a  great  lout  of  a  man  smoking  all 
over  my  house  and  going  to  sleep  in  his  chair  after  din- 
ner, and  untidying  everything.     Ugh! 

The  General.     But  love  — 

Lesbia.  Oh,  love!  Have  you  no  Imagination?  Do 
you  think  1  have  never  been  in  love  with  wondcrfnl  men? 
heroes !  archangels !  princes !  sages !  even  fascinating  ras- 
cals !  and  had  the  strangest  adventures  with  tlicm?  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  look  at  a  mere  real  man  after 
that?  a  man  with  his  lionts  in  every  corner,  and  the  smell 
of  bis  tobacco  in  every  curtain  ? 

The  General  [tomeivkat  dazed]  Well  but — excnsc 
my  mentioning  it — dont  you  w.^nt  children? 

Lesbia.  I  ought  to  have  children.  I  should  be  a 
good  mother  to  children.  I  believe  It  would  pay  the 
country  very  well  to  pay  mc  very  well  to  have  children. 
But  the  country  tells  me  that  I  cant  have  a  child  in  my 
house  without  a  man  in  it  too;  so  I  tell  the  country  tliat 
it  will  have  tu  do  without  my  children.  If  I  am  to  be  a 
mother,  I  really  cannot  have  a  man  bothering  mc  to  be 
a  wife  nt  the  same  time. 

The  General.  My  dear  Lesbia;  you  know  I  dont 
wish  to  be  impertinent;  but  these  arc  not  the  correct 
views  for  an  English  lady  to  espress. 

Lesbia.  That  is  why  I  dont  express  them,  except  to 
gentlemen  who  wont  take  any  other  answer.  The  diffi- 
culty, you  see,  is  that  I  really  am  nn  English  lady,  and 
a  in  particularly  proud  of  being  one. 

Tub  General.  I'm  sure  of  that,  Lesbia:  quite  sure 
of  it.     I  never  meant — 
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Lkbbia  [riting  itnpalievtli/]  Oil,  my  dcnr  Boxer,  do 
please  try  to  think  of  something  rise  tlinn  whether  fou 
have  offended  me,  and  whether  you  arc  doing-  the  correct 
thing  as  an  English  gentlenion.  You  nrc  faultless,  and 
very  dull,  \She  thahes  her  skovlilers  intoleranils 
walk*  acroti  to  the  other  xide  of  the  iiVcften]. 

The  Gknehal  [moodily'\    Ha!  thnts  whnts  the 
with  me.     Not  clever,     A  poor  silly  soldier  man. 

Lesbia.     The  whole  matter  is  very  simple,     Ab  I 
I  flni  an  English  lady,  by  which  I  mean  that  I  linvc  been 
trained  to  do  without  what   I  ennt  have  on   honor.ible 
terms,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

The  GsNEnAL.     I  really  dont  understind  you,  I.esbin. 

Lebbia  [turning  on  fiim]  Then  why  on  earth  do  yon 
want  to  marry  a  woman  you  dont  understand? 

The  General,     1  dont  know.     1  suppose  I  love  yon. 

Lebbia.  Well,  Boser,  yon  can  love  nie  as  much  as 
you  like,  provided  you  look  h.ippy  about  it  and  dont  bore 
me.     But  you  cant  marry  me;  and  thola  all  about  it. 

The  General.     It's  bo  frightfully  difficult  to  argue 
the  matter  fairly  with  you  without  wounding  your  del- 
icacy by  overstepping  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 
surely  there  are  calls  of  nature— 

Lesbia.     Dont  be  ridiculous.  BoTcr. 

The  General.     Well,  bow  am  I  to  express  it? 
it  all,  Lesbia,  dont  you  want  a  husband? 

Lesdia.  No.  I  want  children;  and  I  want  to  devote 
myself  entirely  to  my  children,  and  not  to  tlicir  father. 
The  law  will  not  allow  me  to  do  that;  so  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  neither  husband  nor  children. 

Thk  Gbnkral.     But,  great  Heavens,  the  natural 
petitea — 

LiBBiA.     As  I  said  before,  an  English  lady  is  not 
slave  of  her  appetites.     That  is  what  an  English 
man  seems  incapable  of  understanding.     [She  «'( 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  near  the  iludy  doOT\. 


I  and 
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Thk  General  [ha^li/]  Oh  well,  if  you  refuse,  you 
refuse.  I  shall  not  ask  you  again.  I'm  sorry  I  returned 
to  the  subject,  [//e  retirei  to  the  hearth  and  plant* 
himielf  there,  ri'Ounded  and  loftg]. 

Lebbia.     Dont  be  cross,  Boxer. 

The  General.  I'm  not  cross,  only  wounded,  Lcsbia. 
And  when  you  talk  like  that,  I  dont  feel  convinced;  I 
only  feel  utterly  at  a  loss. 

I.G9BIA.  Well,  you  know  our  family  rule.  When  nt  a 
loss  consult  the  greengrocer,  [OpporlHneltf  Collin* 
come*  in  through  the  ioroer].     Here  he  is. 

Collins.  Sorry  to  be  so  much  in  and  out.  Miss.  I 
tlinugbt  Mrs  Bridgcnorth  was  here.  The  table  is  ready 
now  for  the  breakfast,  if  she  would  like  to  sec  it, 

I.RsoiA.  If  you  are  antisfied,  Collins,  I  am  sure  she 
will  be. 

Tub  General.  By  the  way,  Collins:  I  thought 
tbeyd  made  you  nn  alderman. 

^  Collins.     So  they  have.  General. 
The  General.     Then  wheres  your  gown? 
Collins.     I  dont  wear  it  in  private  life,  General, 
The  General.     Why?     Are  you  ashamed  of  it? 
Collins.     No,  General.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  take 
a  pride  in  it.     I  cant  help  it. 

The     General.     Attention,     Collins.       Come     here. 
[Colling  come*  to  Aim].     Do  you  see  my  uniform — nil 
my  medals? 
'CoLLiNB.     Ye.^  General.     They  strike  the  eye,  as  it 

The  General,  They  are  meant  to.  Very  well. 
Now  you  know,  dont  you,  that  your  services  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  greengrocer  are  aa  important  and  as  digni- 
fied as  mine  as  a  soldier? 

Collins.  I'm  sure  it's  very  honorable  of  you  to  say 
so,  Gencral- 

Tme  General  \emphaticall\f\     You  know  also,  dont 
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you,  that  any  man  who  con  aec  anything  rldiculoos,  oi 
unmanly,  or  unbecoming  in  your  work  or  In  your  civic 
robes  is  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  jumping,  bounding,  snort- 
ing cad? 

Collins.  Well,  strictly  between  ourselves,  tliat  is  my 
opinion,  General. 

Thk  General.  Then  why  not  dignify  my  niece's 
wedding  by  wearing  your  robes? 

Collins.  A  bargain's  a  bargain.  General.  Mrs 
Brldgenorth  sent  for  the  greengrocer,  not  for  the  aldei- 
man.  It's  just  DB  unplenaant  to  get  more  than  you  bar- 
gain for  na  to  get  Ifss. 

Thi!  General.  I'm  sure  she  will  agree  irtth  me.  I 
att.teh  importance  to  this  as  an  affirmation  of  solidarity 
in  tJie  service  of  the  community.  The  Bishop's  apron, 
my  uniform,  yoor  robes:  the  Church,  the  Army,  and  the 
Municipality. 

Collins  [retiring]  Very  well,  Gcnern].  [//*  fana 
duhiously  to  Leabia  on  hi*  way  to  the  (ower].  I  wonder 
what  my  wife  will  sny.  Miss? 

The  General.  What!  Is  yoni  wife  ashamed  of 
your  robes? 

Collins.  No,  air,  not  ashamed  of  them.  But  she 
grudged  the  money  for  them;  and  she  will  be  afraid  of 
my  sleeves  getting  into  the  gravy. 

Mri  Bridgenorth,  her  placiditt/  quite  uptett  comet  in 
tvith  a  letter!  hurriei  piut  ColUnt;  and  come*  betti>een 
Le*bia  and  the  General. 

Mrs   Bridgenorth.     Lcehin:   Boxer;   heres    a  pretty 

Collin*  goet  out  diicreetly. 
The  General.     Whats  the  matter? 
Mrs  Bridoenorth.     Reginald's  in  London,  and  want« 
to  come  to  the  wedding. 

The  General  [ttupended]     Well,  dash  my  I 
Lesbia.     Oh,  all  right,  let  him  came. 
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Thb  General.  Let  him  come !  Why,  the  decree  has 
not  been  made  absolute  yet.  Is  he  to  walk  in  here  to 
Edith's  wedding,  reeking  from  the  Divorce  Court? 

Mb9  Briugenorth  [vexedlf/  lilting  rfomn  in  the  mid- 
dle r/ii7!r]  It's  too  bad.  No;  I  cant  forgive  him,  Les- 
bia,  really.  A  man  of  Reginald's  age,  with  n  young  wife 
—the  best  of  girls,  and  as  pretty  as  she  can  be — to  go 
off  with  a  common  woman  from  the  streets  !     Ugh ! 

Lesoia.  You  must  make  allowances.  What  can  you 
expect?  Reginald  was  always  weak.  He  was  brought 
up  to  be  weak.  The  family  property  was  all  mortgaged 
when  he  inherited  it.  He  had  to  struggle  along  in  con- 
stant money  difficulties,  hustled  by  his  solicitors,  morally 
bullied  by  the  Barmecide,  and  physically  bullied  by 
Boser,  while  they  two  were  fighting  their  own  way  and 
grtting  well  trained.  Yoii  know  very  well  he  couldnt 
afford  to  marry  until  the  mortgages  were  cleared  and  he 
was  over  fifty.  And  then  of  course  he  made  a  fool  of 
himself  marrying  a  child  like  Leo. 

Thk  General.  But  to  hit  her!  Absolutely  to  hit 
her !  He  knocked  her  down — knocked  her  flat  down  on 
a  flowerbed  in  the  presence  of  his  gardener.  He !  the 
head  of  the  family !  the  man  that  stands  before  the 
Barmecide  and  myself  as  Bridgenorth  of  BrMgenorth ! 
to  beat  his  wife  and  go  off  with  a  low  woman  and  be 
divorced  for  it  in  the  face  of  all  England !  in  the  face  of 
my  uniform  and  Alfred's  npron!  I  can  never  forget 
what  I  felt:  it  was  only  the  King's  personal  request — 
virtually  a  commnnd^that  stopped  me  from  resigning 
my  commission,  I'd  cut  Reginald  dead  if  I  met  him  in 
the  street. 

Mrs  BRinoENOBTH.  Besides,  Leo's  coming.  Theyd 
meet.     It's  impossible,  Lesbia. 

Lebbia.  Oh,  I  forgot  that.  That  settles  it.  He 
mustnt  come. 

The  General.     Of  course  he  tnnstnt     You  tell  him 
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that  if  he  entera  this  house,  I'll  Ictive   it;  and  so 
every  decent  man  and  womnn  in  it. 

Collins  [returning  for  a  moment  io  announce}  Mr 
Reginald,  maam.  [He  withdrant  when  Reginald  en- 
ter*]. 

The  Geitiral  [betide  kimtetf]  Well,  dash  m;  bnfc- 
tons!  ! 

Reginald  »  juit  the  man  Lttbia  haj  detcribed.  He  u 
hardened  and  tough  phytically,  and  hntly  and  boyish  n 
hit  manner  and  tpeech,  belonging  as  he  doei  to  the  large 
claiM  of  English  gentlemen  of  property  (*olicitor-ma»- 
aged)  who  have  never  developed  intelUclualitf  tince  their 
tchooldaya.  He  ii  a  muddled,  rebellioua,  hasty,  untidy, 
forgetful,  always  late  sort  of  man,  who  eery  evidently 
needs  the  care  of  a  capable  woman,  and  has  never  been 
lucky  or  attractive  enough  to  get  it.  Alt  the  same,  a 
likeable  man,  from  whom  nobody  apprehends  any  maliee 
nor  expects  any  achievement.  In  everything  but  j/eart 
he  is  younger  than  his  brother  the  General. 

Reginald  [coming  forward  between  the  Oenerdl  and 
Mrs  Bridgenortk]  Alice:  it's  no  use.  I  cant  stay  away 
from  Editti's  wedding.  Good  morning,  Lesbia.  How  ore 
you.  Boxer?     [He  offers  the  General  his  hand^. 

The  Gekbral  [with  crushing  stiffness]  1  was  josl 
telling  Alice,  air,  that  if  you  entered  this  bouse,  I  should 
leave  it. 

Reoinald.  Well,  dont  let  me  detain  yon,  old  cBap. 
When  you  start  calling  people,  Sir,  yourc  not  paiUcD-' 
Inrly  good  company. 

Lebbia.  Dont  yon  begin  to  quarrel  That  wont 
improve  the  situation. 

I    BniDUENORTH, 


until  you  got  my  n 
Reginald.     It's 


_ .  Rejjy. 
3  jolly  easy  to  say  No  tn  a  I 


Mrs  Bhidgknokth.     How  can  I?     Leo's  i 
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RsniNALn.     Well,  ahr  wont  mind. 

The  Geneiial.     Wont  mind  I  !  !  !  ! 

Lesbia.  Dont  tdk  nonarnse,  Rcjjy;  and  be  off  wilh 
yon. 

The  Gekeral  [nitk  Uling  tarcatin]  At  school  you 
had  a  tht«ry  tliat  women  liked  being  knocked  down,  I 
remember. 

fiBotNALD.  Youre  a  nice,  chivnlrous,  brotherly  sort 
of  swine,  you  arc. 

The  Genebal.  Mr  IJrldgenorth :  arc  you  going  tn 
leave  this  house  or  am  I  f 

UaaiKALo.  Yon  arc,  I  hope,  [lie  empkathet  kia  iv~ 
tevtion  to  ttay  hg  sitting  ttomnl. 

The  Genebai.  Alice:  will  you  allow  me  to  be  driven 
from  Edith's  wedding  by  tliia— 

Lerbia  {tvamiitglj)\     Boxer! 

Thb  Genehal.  —by  this  Eeapondent?  Is  Edith  to 
be  given  awny  by  him? 

Mrs  BniDOBNoHTit.  Certnlnly  not.  Reginald ;  you 
were  not  asked  to  come;  and  I  b.ivc  asked  you  to  go. 
You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  Leo;  and  you  know  what 
ahe  woold  feel  if  sbe  came  in  and  found  you  here. 

CoLLiMs  {again  apearing  m  the  torrcr]  Mrs  Reg- 
faiald,  maam. 

Lehbia  TNo,  no.    Ask  her  to —     [All  three 

Mrs  BRtnoENOHTit  <  Oh  how  unfortunate !     claTnoring 


Thb  Generai 


[Well,  dash  my  buttons!  together] 


It  it  too  late:  Leo  u  nlready  t'n  the  kitchen.  ColUnt 
goet  out,  mutely  nbandoving  a  liliiation  which  he  de- 
plore* but  hax  been  unable  to  tare. 

Leo  U  very  pretli/,  very  youthful,  very  restless,  and 
consequently  veri/  charming  to  people  who  are  touched  by 
youth  and  beauty,  as  well  at  to  those  who  regard  young 
women  at  more  or  lets  appetizing  lollipopn,  and  dont  re- 
gard old  women  at  all.     Coldly  studied,  Leo's  restless- 
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nesi  is  much  lest  lovable  than  the  JcUtenuhveu 
comet  from  a  rick  and  fresh  vitalilg.  Ske  i$  < 
fustfr  about  herself  and  everybody  else  for  tvhom  she 
feels  responsible;  and  her  vanUy  causes  her  to  exaggerate 
her  respotisibilUies  officiously.  All  her  fussing  is  about 
little  things;  but  she  often  calU  them  by  big  navies,  such 
at  Art,  the  Divine  Spark,  the  world,  motherhood,  good 
breeding,  the  Universe,  the  Creator,  or  anything  else  that 
happens  to  strike  her  imagination  as  sounding  intellectu- 
ally important.  She  has  more  than  common  imagination 
and  no  more  than  common  conception  and  penetration; 
so  that  she  is  always  on  the  high  horse  about  words  and 
always  in  the  perambulator  about  things.  Considering 
herself  clever,  thoughtful,  and  superior  la  ordinary  weak- 
nesses and  prejudices,  she  recklessly  attaches  herself  to 
clever  men  on  that  understanding,  mith  the  result  that 
they  are  first  delighted,  then  exasperated,  and  finally 
bored.  When  marrying  Reginald  she  told  her  friends 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  him  which  needed  bringing 
out.  If  she  mere  a  middle-aged  man  she  would  be  the 
terror  of  his  club.  Being  a  pretty  young  woman,  she  is 
forgiven  everything,  proving  that  "  Tout  comprendre, 
c'est  tout  pardonner "  is  an  error,  the  fact  being  that 
the  secret  of  forgiving  everything  is  to  understand 
nothing. 

She  runs  in  fussily,  full  of  her  own  importance,  and 
swoops  on  Lesbia,  who  is  much  less  disposed  to  spoil 
than  Mrs  Bridgenorth  is.    But  Leo  affects  a  special 
timacy  with  Lesbia,  as  of  (no  thinkers  among  the  P 
is  tines. 

Leo  [to  Lesbia,  kissing  her]     Good  morning.     \Ci 
ing  to  Mrs  Bridgenorth]     How  do.  Alice?     [Passing 
towards  the  hearth]     Why  so  gloomy.  General?     \Ri 
inald  rises  between  her  and  the  General]      Oh,  Rejjjfj 
What  will  the  Kitift's  Proclor  say? 

RzoiNALD.     Daum  the  King's  Proctor! 
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Leo.  Naughty.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  kiss  you ; 
but  dont  any  of  you  telL  [She  kistet  him.  Thty  can 
hardly  believe  their  eye*].  Have  you  kept  all  your 
promiaes  ? 

Reginald.     Oh,  dnnt  begin  bothering  about  those — 

Leo  [iniisting]  Have ?  You ?  Kept ?  Your ?  Prom- 
ises ?  Have  you  rubbed  your  licad  with  the  lotion  evtr'' 
night? 

Reoinald.     Yes,  yes.     Nearly  every  night, 

Leo.  Nearly!  I  know  what  that  means.  Have  you 
worn  your  liver  pad? 

The  General  [lolmenljf]  Leo:  forgiveness  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  traits  in  a  woman's  nature;  but  there 
are  things  that  should  not  be  forgiven  to  a  man.  When  a 
man  knocks  a  woman  down  [Leo  givet  a  little  thriek  of 
laughter  and  collaptei  on  a  chair  next  Mr*  Bridgenorth, 
o«  ker  left]— 

Reginald  [iardonxcally^  The  man  that  would  raise 
his  hand  to  a  woman,  save  in  the  way  of  a  kindness,  ia 
unworthy  the  name  of  Bridgcnorth.  [He  iiti  down  at 
the  end  of  the  table  nearetl  the  hearth]. 

The  General  [much  huffed]  Oh,  well,  if  Leo  does 
not  mind,  of  course  I  have  no  more  to  say.  But  I  think 
you  might,  out  of  consideration  for  the  family,  beat  your 
wife  in  private  and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  gardener. 

REQiNALn  [out  of  patience]  Whnts  the  good  of  beat- 
ing your  wife  unless  theres  a  witness  to  prove  it  after- 
wards? You  dont  suppose  a  man  bents  his  wife  for  the 
fun  of  it,  do  you?  How  could  she  have  got  her  divorce 
if  I  hadnt  beaten  her?     Nice  state  of  things,  that! 

The  General  [gasping]  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  did  it  in  cold  blood?  simply  to  get  rid  of  your 
wife? 

Reginald.  No,  I  didn't:  I  did  it  to  get  her  rid  of 
me.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  fool  enough  to 
marry  a  woman  thirty  years  younger  than  yourself,  and 
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then  found  tliat  she  didnt  cure  for  you,  nnd  w.is 
with  a  young  fellow  with  a  fncc  like  a  muahroom. 

Leo.  He  has  not.  [Bursting  into  fear*]  And  yon 
ore  most  unkind  to  any  I  didut  care  for  yon.  Nobody 
could  have  been  fonder  of  you. 

Rboinald.  a  nice  way  of  shewing  your  fondness  I  I 
had  to  go  out  and  dig  that  flower  bed  all  over  with  my 
own  hands  to  soften  It.  I  had  to  pick  all  the  stones  out 
of  it.  And  tht'n  she  complained  th.it  I  hadnt  done  it 
projierly,  bocaufie  she  got  a  worm  down  her  neck.  I  had 
to  go  to  Brighton  with  a  poor  creature  who  took  a  fancy 
to  me  on  the  way  down,  and  got  conscientious  scruples 
about  cominlttlng  perjury  aft«r  dinner.  I  hod  to  put 
her  down  in  the  hotel  book  as  Mrs  Heginald  Bridge- 
north:  Leo's  name!  Do  you  know  what  that  feels  like 
to  a  decent  man  f  Do  you  know  wTiat  a  decent  man  feels 
about  his  wife's  name?  How  would  you  like  to  go  into  a 
hotel  before  all  the  waiters  and  people  with— with  that 
on  your  arm?  Not  that  it  was  the  poor  girl's  fault,  of 
course;  only  she  stnrt«i  crying  because  I  couldnt  stand 
her  touching  mc;  and  now  she  keeps  writing  to  me.  And 
then  I'm  held  up  In  the  public  court  for  cruelty  and 
adultery,  and  turned  away  from  Edith's  wedding  by 
Alice,  and  lectured  by  you!  a  baclielor,  and  a  precious 
green  one  at  that.    What  do  yon  know  about  it? 

The  General.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  whole 
case  was  one  of  collusion? 

Reqinald.  Of  course  it  was.  Half  the  cases  are 
collnsions:  what  are  people  to  do?  [The  General.  poMt- 
itig  hit  hand  daeedly  aver  kit  bewildered  brow,  tinki  into 
the  railed  chair].  And  what  do  you  take  me  for,  that 
you  should  have  the  cheek  to  pretend  to  believe  all  that 
rot  about  my  knocking  Leo  about  and  leaving  her  for — 
for  a — a —    Ugh !  you  should  have  seen  her. 

The  General.     THb  is  perfectly  astonishing  to 
Why  did  yon  do  it?     Why  did  Leo  allow  it? 
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^  REaiNAi.D.     Youd  better  ask  ber. 

Leo  [itill  in  tear*]  I'm  Bure  I  never  tliought  it  would 
be  so  borrid  for  Rejjy.  I  offered  honorably  to  do  it  my- 
self, and  let  him  divorce  me;  but  be  wouldnt.  And  he 
said  himself  thnt  it  was  the  only  way  to  do  it — thnt  it 
was  the  Ibw  that  he  should  do  it  thnt  way.  I  never  saw 
thot  hateful  creature  until  that  day  in  Court.  If  be  had 
only  shewn  her  to  me  before,  I  should  never  have 
allowed  It. 

Mrs  Bridoenortii.  Yod  did  all  this  for  Leo's  sake, 
Eejjjf 

Heoinald  [with  an  unbearable  rente  of  tnjurg]  I 
sbouldnt  mind  a  bit  If  it  were  for  Leo's  sake.  But  to 
have  to  do  It  to  make  room  for  that  mushroom-faced  ser- 
pent— ! 

The  General  [jumping  up]  What  right  bad  he  to 
be  made  room  for?  Arc  you  in  your  senses f  What 
right? 

Reginald.  The  right  of  being  a  young  man,  suitable 
to  a  young  woman.  I  had  no  right  at  my  age  to  marry 
Leo:  she  knew  no  more  about  life  than  a  child. 

Leo.  I  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  it  tlian  a  great 
baby  like  you.  I'm  sure  I  dont  know  how  youll  get  on 
with  no  one  to  take  care  of  you :  I  often  lie  awake  at  night 
Uiinking  about  It.  And  now  youve  made  me  thoronghly 
tniaerable. 

RsoiNALD.  Serve  you  right!  [She  n>eep$].  There: 
dont  get  into  a  tantrum,  Leo. 

Lebbla,  May  one  ask  who  is  the  mush  room- faced  ser- 
pent? 
I      Leo,     He  isnt. 

■     REaiNALD.     Sinjon  Hotchkiss,  of  course. 
B    Mrs   Bkidgbnobth.     Sinjon    Hotchkiss!     Why,  he's 
'  coming  to  the  wedding ! 

Reqinald.  What!  In  thnt  case  I'm  off  [Ae  maki* 
for  the  toteer]. 
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Leo 


Tub  General 


Mrb    Bridge- 
north 


[all  four  rufk- 
ingafterkim 
and    captur-  ' 


[teising  him]  No 
you  slinnt.  Vou  prom- 
ised   to    be    nice    to 

No,  dont  go,  old 
;hap.     Not     from 


the     tkre 
old] 


Edith's  wedding. 

Oh,  do  stay,  liej- 
jy.  I  aliall  really  be 
hurt  if  you  desert  ns. 
Better  fltay,  Reg- 
inald. You  must  meet 
him  sooner  or  later, 
hen  I  wonted  to  stay, 
'      *  "        tiat  I 


Reoinald.     a  moment  e^ 
you  were  all  shoving  me  out  of  the  house- 
want  to  go,  you  wont  let  me. 

Mrs  Bridqenorth.  I  shall  send  a  note  to  Mr  Hotch- 
kiss  not  to  come. 

Leo  [teeeping  again]  Oh,  Alice!  [She  comet  back 
to  her  chair,  heartbroken]. 

Reginald  [out  of  patience]  Oh  well,  let  her  bare  ber 
wuy.  Let  ber  have  her  mushroom.  Let  him  come.  Let 
them  all  come. 

He  crottes  the  kitchen  to  the  oak  ohett  and  tilt  tulktly 
on  it.  Mrt  Bridgenorth  thrugi  her  tkouldert  and  titt  at 
the  table  in  Reginald't  ttetghborhood  Utiening  in  placid 
helplesinest.  Leshia,  out  of  patience  mith  Lea't  teari, 
goet  into  the  garden  and  siti  there  near  the  door,  tnuffing 


up  the  open  air  in  her  relief  ft 
nets  of  Reginalds  affairt. 

Leo.     It's  80  cruel  of  you  to  go 
dont  care  for  you,  Rejjy. 

Reginald  [billerlg]     She  explai 
only  that  she  had  exhausted  my  conversation. 

TuK  General  [coming  paternally  to  Leo]     My  detf 
g^l:  all  the  conversation  in  the  world  bos  been  exhausted 


I  Ike  dametiic  ttuffi- 

1  pretending  tba^ 
led  to  me  that  it 
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Tnng  ago.  Heaven  knows  I  have  exhansted  (he  conversa- 
lion  of  the  British  Army  these  thirty  years;  but  I  dont 
le'ive  it  on  that  account. 

Leo.  It's  not  that  Ive  cThnuslrd  it;  but  he  will  keep 
on  repeating  it  when  I  want  to  read  or  go  to  sleep.  And 
Sinjon  amuses  me.     He's  so  clever. 

The  General  [*iung]  Ha !  The  old  complaint. 
You  all  want  geniuses  to  marry.  This  demand  for  clever 
men  is  ridiculous.  Somebody  must  marry  the  plain,  hon- 
est, stupid  fellows.     Have  you  thonf(ht  of  that? 

Leo.  But  there  are  such  lots  of  stiipid  women  to 
marry.  Why  do  they  want  to  marry  us  ?  Besides,  Hej  jy 
knows  that  I'm  quite  fond  of  him.  I  like  him  because  he 
wants  me;  and  I  like  Sinjon  because  I  want  him.  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  duty  to  Rcjjy. 

The  General.     Precisely:  you  have. 

Leo.     And,  of  course,  Sinjon  has  the  same  duty  to  me. 

The  General.     Tut,  tut! 

Leo.  Oh,  how  silly  the  law  is !  Why  cant  I  marry 
them  both? 

The  General  [thocked]     Leo! 

Leo.  Well,  I  love  them  both.  I  should  like  to 
marry  a  lot  of  men.  I  should  like  to  have  Rejjy  for 
every  day,  and  Sinjon  for  concerts  and  theatres  and 
going  out  in  the  evenings,  and  some  great  austere  saint 
for  about  once  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  some 
perfectly  blithering  idiot  of  a  boy  to  be  quite  wicked 
with.  I  so  seldom  feel  wicked ;  and,  when  I  do,  it's  such 
a  pity  to  waste  it  merely  because  it's  too  silly  to  confess 
to  a  real  grown-up  man, 

Reoinald.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing,  yon  know — 
[Helpleiili,]     Well,  there  it  is! 

The  General  [decitivels]  Alice:  this  is  a  job  for 
the  Barmecide.  He's  a  Bishop:  it's  his  duty  to  talk  to 
Leo.  I  can  stand  a  good  deal ;  but  when  it  comes  to  flat 
polygamy  and  polyandry,  we  ought  to  do  HometluDg. 
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Mrb  Bridobnorth  [going  to  the  tludy  door\  Do 
come  here  a  momejit,  Alfred,     We're  in  a  difficulty. 

The  Bibhop  [within]     Ask  Collins,  I'm  buay. 

Mrs  Bhidoenorth.  CoUina  wont  do.  It's  something 
very  aerioua.  Do  eomc  just  n  moment,  dear,  [When 
the  heart  him  coming  the  talcet  a  chair  at  the  nearest  end 
of  the  iabte]. 

The  Bithop  comet  out  of  hit  tludy.  He  It  tfUl  a  tUm 
active  man,  tparc  of  flesh,  and  younger  by  temperament 
than  hit  brothers.  He  has  a  delicate  shin,  fine  handt,  a 
talienl  nose  rvith  chin  la  match,  a  short  beard  rchich  a/y- 
eenluatet  his  sharp  chin  bi/  bristling  forward,  clever  Ah- 
morout  eyes,  not  nitkout  a  glint  of  mitchief  in  them, 
ready  bright  speech,  and  the  mays  of  a  successful  man 
mho  it  always  interested  m  himself  and  generally  rather 
well  pleased  with  himself.  When  Lesbia  heart  hit  voice 
the  tumt  her  chair  towards  him,  and  presently  rites  and 
ttandt  in  the  doorway  listening  to  the  conversation. 

The  Bishop  [^tn^  to  Leo]  Good  morning,  my  dear. 
Hullo !  Youve  brought  Reginald  with  you.  Thats  very 
nice  of  you.    Hnve  you  reconciled  them,  Boxer? 

Thb   General.     Reconciled  them!      Why,   i 
whole  divorce  waa  n  put-up  job.     She  wanta  to  i 
Bome  fellow  named  Hotcbkiss. 

Reginald.     A  fellow  with  a  face  like- 

Leo,     You  shant,  Hejjy.     He  has  a  very  fine  face. 

Mas  Bridgenorth.  And  now  she  says  she  wants  to 
marry  both  of  them,  and  a  lot  of  other  people  as  well. 

Leo.  I  didnt  say  I  wanted  to  marry  them;  I  only 
Bold  I  should  like  to  marry  them. 

The  Bishop.     Quite  a  uicc  distinction,  Leo. 

Leo.     Just  occnaionally,  you  know. 

The  Bishop  [sitting  down  cosily  beside  her]  QidS 
BO.  Somctlmca  n  poet,  sometimes  a  Blahop,  Homctlmcs  t 
fairy  prince,  sometimes  somebody  quite  indescribable, 
find  BomcUmcs  nobody  at  alL 
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Leo.     Yes:  tlinta  juat  it.     How  did  yon  know? 

The  Bishop.  Oh,  I  should  say  most  imaginative  and 
cultivated  young  women  feci  like  tliat.  I  wonldnt  give 
A  rap  for  one  who  didnt.  Shnkespear  pointed  out  long 
ago  that  a  woman  wanted  a  Sunday  husband  as  well  ss 
a  weekday  otic  But,  a§  usual,  he  didut  follow  up  the 
Idea. 

The  General  [a^Rn*(]     Am  I  to  understand — 

Tub  Biaiiop  [culting  kirn  ihort]  Now,  Boxer,  am  I 
Ihc  Bishop  or  are  you? 

Tub  Geneoai.   [tulkilg]     You. 

The  Bishop,  Then  dont  nsk  me  are  you  to  under- 
stand. "  Yours  not  to  reason  why:  yours  but  to  do  and 
die"— 

The  General.  Oh,  very  well :  go  on.  I'm  not 
clever.  Only  a  silly  soldier  man.  Hi.!  Goon.  [He 
throfr»  himself  inio  the  railed  chair,  at  one  prepared  for 
the  ivoTit\. 

Mbb  BnincENOBTii,     Alfred :  dont  tease  Boxer. 

The  Bishop,  If  we  are  going  tn  diseusa  ethical  ques- 
tions we  must  begin  by  giving  the  devil  fair  play.  Boxer 
never  does,  England  never  docs.  We  always  assume  that 
the  devil  Is  guilty;  and  we  wont  allow  him  to  prove  his 
innocence,  bcenuse  It  would  be  against  public  morals  if 
he  raceeeded.  We  used  to  do  the  same  witli  prisoners 
accoscd  of  high  treason.  And  the  consequence  is  that  we 
overreach  ourselves;  and  tlie  devil  gets  the  better  of  as 
after  all.  Perhaps  thata  what  moat  of  U9  intend  him 
to  do. 

The  General.  Alfred:  we  nsked  you  here  to  preach 
to  Leo.  You  are  preaching  at  me  instead.  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  said  or  done  anything  that  calls  for  that 
msoli cited  attention. 

Tub  Bishop.  Bat  poor  little  Ijro  has  only  told  the 
■Imple  truth;  whilst  you,  Boxer,  are  striking  moral  atti- 
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Thk  Genkral.  I  suppose  thats  an  epigram.  I  dont 
tmderstaDd  epigrams.  I'm  only  a  silli/  soldier  man.  Hs! 
But  I  can  put  a  plain  question.  la  Leo  to  be  encouraged 
to  be  a  polygnmist? 

The  Bishop.  Remember  the  British  Empire,  Boxer. 
Youre  a  British  General,  you  know. 

The  General.     What  has  that  to  do  with  polygamy? 

The  Bishop.  Well,  the  great  majority  of  our' fellow- 
subjects  are  poly  garni  sis.  I  cant  as  a  British  Bishop 
insult  them  by  speaking  disrespectfully  of  polygamy. 
It's  a  very  interesting  question.  Many  very  interesting 
men  have  been  polygamists;  Solomon,  Mahomet,  and  our 
friend  the  Duke  of  — of — hm !     I  never  can  remember 

The  General.  It  would  become  you  better,  Alfred, 
to  send  that  silly  girl  back  to  her  husb.ind  and  her  duty 
than  to  talk  clever  and  mock  at  your  religion.  "  What 
God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  Re- 
member that. 

The  Bishop.  Dont  be  afraid,  Boxer.  What  God 
hath  joined  together  no  man  ever  shall  put  asunder:  God 
will  take  care  of  that.  [7*0  Leo]  By  the  way,  who  was 
it  that  joined  you  and  Reginald,  my  dear? 

Leo.  It  was  that  awful  little  curate  that  afterwards 
drank,  and  travelled  first  class  with  a  third-class  ticket, 
and  then  tried  to  go  on  the  stage.  But  they  wonldnt 
have  him.     He  called  himself  Egerton  Fotheringny, 

The  Bishop.  Well,  whom  Egerton  Fotheringay  hath 
joined,  let  Sir  Gorell  Barnes  put  asunder  by  aU  means. 

The  General.  I  may  be  a  silly  soldier  man;  but  I 
call  this  blasphemy. 

The  Bibhop  [graveli/]  Better  for  me  to  take  the 
name  of  Mr  Egerton  Fotheringay  in  earnest  than  for 


you  to  take  a  higher  i 


Lebbia, 
quarrelling 


Cant  you  three  brothers  ever  meet  witfc 
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Thi  Bishop   [mildltf]      This  is  not  quai 
Ilia:  it's  only  English  family  life.     Good  morning. 

Leo.  You  kiiow.  Bishop,  it's  very  dear  of  you  to  take 
my  part;  but  I'm  not  sure  that  I'm  not  a  little  shocked. 

TiiE  Bishop.  Then  I  think  Ive  been  a  little  more 
successful  than  Boxer  in  getting  you  into  a  proper  frame 
of  mind. 

Thk  Gkneeal  [tnorting]     Ha! 

Leo.  Not  a  bit;  for  now  I'm  going  to  shock  you 
worse  than  ever.     I  think  Solomon  was  nn  old  beast. 

Thk  Bishop.  Precisely  what  you  ouglit  to  think  of 
him,  my  dear.     Dont  apologize. 

The  Gbneiial  [more  thocked]  Well,  but  hang  it! 
Solomon  was  in  the  Bible.  And,  after  all,  Solomon  was 
Solomon. 

Leo.  And  I  stick  to  it:  I  still  want  to  have  a  lot  of 
interesting  men  to  know  quite  intimately — to  say  every- 
thing I  think  of  to  them,  and  have  them  say  everything 
they  think  of  to  me. 

"The  Bishop.  So  you  shall,  my  dear,  if  you  are  lucky. 
But  you  know  you  neednt  marry  them  all.  Think  of  nil 
the  buttons  you  wonld  have  to  stw  on.  Besides,  nothing 
is  more  dreadful  than  a  husband  who  keeps  telling  you 
everything  he  thinks,  and  always  wants  to  know  what 
you  think. 

Leo  [»(rticA  by  thit]  Well,  thats  very  true  of  Rejjy: 
in  fact,  thats  why  I  had  to  divorce  him. 

The  Bishop  [condoling]  Yes:  he  repeats  himself 
dreadfully,  doesnt  he.'' 

Reoinald.  Look  here,  Alfred,  If  I  have  my  faults, 
let  her  find  them  out  for  herself  without  your  help. 

The  Bishop.  She  has  found  them  all  out  already, 
Reginald. 


Leo  [a  little  huj 


After  all,  there  o 
clev 


i  than  Reginald.     I  daresay  he's  not  s 

^  >tlll  he's  not  such  a  fool  as  you  seem  to  think  him! 


but 
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TiiE  DisHOP.  Quite  right,  dear:  stund  up  for  your 
husbnud.  I  hope  you  will  alwtiys  atnnd  np  for  all  your 
husbands.  [lie  rises  anil  goes  io  the  hearth,  where  ht 
ttnnd*  complacently  with  hit  back  to  the  freplace,  beam- 
ing at  them  alt  at  at  a  roomful  of  children], 

Leo.  Plense  dont  tnlk  as  if  I  wanted  to  niarry  a 
whole  regiment.  For  me  there  can  never  be  more  tbnn 
two.     I  shall  never  love  anybody  but  Rtjjy  and  Sinjon. 

Reginald.     A  man  with  a  face  like  a — 

Leo.     I  wont  have  it,  Rejjy.     It's  disgustiag. 

The  Bishop,  You  ace,  my  dear,  youll  exhaust 
joti's  eonveraatiun  too  in  a  week  or  so.  A  man  is  li 
phonograph  with  half-a-dozen  records.  You  soon  get 
tired  of  them  all;  and  yet  you  have  to  sit  at  table  whilst 
he  reels  them  off  to  every  new  visitor.  In  the  end  yon 
have  to  be  content  with  bia  cDmnion  humanity;  and  when 
yoti  come  down  to  that,  you  find  out  about  men  what 
great  English  poet  of  my  acquaintance  used  to  say  about 
w^omen :  that  they  all  taste  alike.  Marry  whom 
please:  at  the  end  of  a  month  he'll  be  Reginald 
again.     It  wasnt  worth  changing:  indeed  !t  wasnt. 

Leo.     Then  it's  a  mistake  to  get  married. 

The  Bishop.  It  is,  my  de^r;  but  it's  a  much  bigger 
mistake  not  to  get  married. 

The  General  frwiji^']  Ha!  You  hear  that,  Lcsbia? 
[lie  join*  her  at  the  garden  rfoor]. 

I.EsBiA.     Tbnts  only  an  epigram.  Boxer. 

Thb  General  Sound  sense,  Lesbia.  When  a  man 
talks  rot,  thnts  epigram:  when  he  talks  sense,  then  ! 
agree  with  him. 

KuoiNALD  [coming  off  the  oak  chett  and  looking  at  hit 
watch]  It's  getting  late.  Wherea  Edith?  Hasnt  she 
got  into  her  veil  ond  orange  blossoms  yet? 

Mr8  Bridqenohth.     Do  go  and  hurry  her,  Lesbla. 

Lbbbia  [going  out  through  the  totoer]  Come  with  toe, 
Leo. 


lion.      ' 
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Lbo  [follorving  Leibia  out]     Vca,  certainly. 

The  Bitkvp  goe»  over  to  hU  wife  and  tits  down,  taking 
her  hand  and  Jcitting  it  by  may  of  beginning  a  conver- 
lalion  with  her. 

The  Bishop.  Alice:  Ive  hnd  anotlier  letter  from  the 
mysterious  lady  who  cant  spell.  I  like  tliat  woman's 
letters.  Tbercs  an  intensity  of  passion  in  them  that  fas- 
cinates me. 

Mrs  Bkidoenokth.  Do  you  ineoiD  Incognita  Appaa- 
sionnta  ? 

The  Bishop.     Ygs. 

Tub  General  [turning  abruptly:  he  hat  been  looking 
out  into  the  garden]  Do  you  tnean  to  say  that  women 
write  love-lcltcrs  to  you  P 

The  Bishop.     Of  course. 

The  Genebal.     They  never  do  to  me. 

The  Bishop.  The  army  doesnt  attract  women:  the 
Cliurcli  does. 

Reginald.  Do  you  consider  it  right  to  let  them? 
They  may  be  married  women,  you  know. 

The  Bishop.  They  always  ore.  This  one  Is.  [To 
Slrr  Bridgenorth]  Dont  you  think  her  letters  arc  quite 
the  best  love-letters  I  get?  [To  tkr  ttvo  men]  Poor 
Alice  has  to  read  my  love-letters  aloud  to  me  at  break- 
fast, when  they  re  worth  It. 

Mrs  Bridoenortii.  There  really  is  something  fasci- 
nating about  Incognita.  She  never  gives  Iier  addrcBs, 
Thats  a  good  sign. 

Thb   Genebau     Mf!      No   assignations,   yon   moan? 

Thb  Bishop.  Oh  yes:  she  began  the  correspond- 
ence by  making  a  very  curious  but  very  natural  assigna- 
tion. She  wants  me  to  meet  her  In  heaven.  I  hope  I 
shall. 

The  General.  Well,  I  must  say  I  hope  not,  Alfred. 
I  hope  not. 

Mrs  BRuiaEKOHTit.     She  says  she  is  happily  married. 
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and  tbflt  love  is  a  necessary  of  life  to  her,  bnt  ihat 
must  have,  high  above  all  her  lovers — 

The  Bishop.     She  has  several  apparently — 

Mh8    Bridge  north.      —some    grent    man    who 
never  know  her,  never  touch  her,  as  she  ia  on  earth, 
whom  she  can  meet  in  heaven  when  she  has  risen  above 
all  the  everyday  vulgarities  of  earthly  love. 

The  Bishop  [ruing]  ExceUent.  Very  good  for  her; 
and  no  trouble  to  me.  Everybody  ought  to  have  one  of 
these  idealisations,  like  Dante's  Beatrice.  [He  clatpi 
kit  hand*  behind  him,  and  itrolU  to  the  hearth  and  back, 
nnging]. 

heibia  uppeart  in  the  loroer,  rather  perturbed. 

Lesbia.  Alice:  will  you  come  upstairs?  Edith  is  not 
dressed. 

Mrs  Brisgenorth  [n'jin^]  Not  dressed!  Does  she, 
know  what  hour  it  is? 

Lesbia.     Slic  has  locked  herself  into  her  room, 
ing. 


I 


The  Bishop't  tong  ceasei;  he  Hop*  dead  in  hit  ttt 

The  General.     Reading! 

The  Bishop.     What  is  she  reading? 

Lesbia.     Some    pamphlet   that    came    by    the    el( 
o'clock  post.     She  wont  come  out.     She  wont  open 
door.    And  she  says  she  doesnt  know  whether  she's  going 
to  be  married  or  not  till  she's  finished  the  pamphlet.     Did 
you  ever  hear  sucb  a  thing?     Do  come  and  speak  to  her. 

Mrs  Bridoenohth.     Alfred:  yon  had  better  go. 

The  Bishop.     Try  Collins. 

Leskia.     Weve  tried  Collins  already.     He  got  all 
Ive  told  you  out  of  her  through  the  keyhole.      Come, 
Alice.      [She  vaniihet.     Mri  Bridgenortk  kurriet  after 
her]. 

The  Bishop.     This  means  a  delay.     I  shall  go  back 
to  my  work  [he  make*  for  the  ttudy  door'[. 

Beoimald.     What  are  yon  workmg  at  now? 


n  the         I 
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The  Bishop  [flopping]  A  chapter  in  my  history  of 
marriage.     I'm  just  at  the  Roman  busineBS,  you  know. 

The  General  [coming  from  the  garden  door  to  the 
ekair  Mrs  Bridgenorih  hat  just  left,  and  tilting  down] 
Not  more  Ritualism,  I  hope,  Alfred? 

The  BiBHOP.  Oh  no.  I  mean  ancient  Rome.  [He 
teals  himself  on  the  edge  of  Ihe  table}.  Ive  just  come 
to  the  period  when  tlie  propertied  elnssea  refused  to  get 
married  and  went  in  for  marriage  aettlements  instead.  A 
few  of  tlie  oldest  families  stuck  to  the  marringe  tradition 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  vestal  virgins,  who  had  to 
be  legitimate;  but  nobody  else  dreamt  of  getting  married. 
It's  all  very  interesting,  because  we're  coming  to  that 
here  in  England;  except  that  as  we  dont  require  any 
vestal  virgins,  nobody  will  get  married  at  all,  except  the 
poor,  perhaps. 

The  General.  You  take  it  devilishly  coolly.  Regi- 
nald: do  you  thi'-ttc  the  Barmecide's  quite  sane? 

Reginald.     No  worse  than  ever  he  was. 

The  General  [to  the  Bishop]  Do  you  mean  to  say 
jou  believe  such  a  thing  will  ever  happen  in  England  as 
that  respectable  people  will  give  up  being  married? 

The  Bishop.  In  England  especially  they  will.  In 
other  countries  the  introduction  of  reasonable  divorce 
laws  will  save  the  situation ;  but  in  England  we  always 
let  an  institution  strain  itself  until  it  breaks.  Ive  told 
our  last  four  Prime  Ministers  that  if  they  didnt  make  our 
marriage  laws  reasonable  there  would  be  n  strike  against 
marringe,  and  that  it  would  begin  among  the  propertied 
classes,  where  no  Government  would  dare  to  interfere 
with  it 

Reginald.     What  did  they  say  to  that? 

The  Bishop.  The  usual  thing.  Quite  agreed  with 
me,  but  were  sure  that  they  were  the  only  sensible  men 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  least  hint  of  marriage  reform 
would  lose  tliem  the  next  election.    And  then  lost  it  all 
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tlie  same:  on  cordite,  on  drink,  on  Chinese  labor  in  Sooth 
Africa,  on  all  sorts  of  trumpery. 

Rerinald  [lurching  acrota  the  kitchen  toirarJt  the 
hearth  with  Aw  hands  in  his  pocketi]  It's  no  nse:  they 
wont  listen  to  onr  sort.  ITarnitig  on  lAem]  Of  course 
they  have  to  make  you  a  Bishop  and  Boicr  n  General, 
because,  after  all,  their  blessed  rabble  of  snobs  and  cads 
nnd  half-stnrvcd  shopkeepers  cant  do  government  work; 
and  the  bounders  and  wcek-endera  are  too  laay  and  vul- 
gar. Tbeyd  siuiply  rut  withont  us ;  but  what  do  tbey 
ever  do  for  us?  what  attention  do  they  ever  pay  to  what 
we  any  and  whnt  we  want?  I  take  It  that  we  Bridge- 
norths  arc  a  pretty  typical  English  family  of  the  sort 
that  has  always  set  things  straight  nnd  stuck  up  for  the 
right  to  think  and  believe  according  to  our  conscience. 
But  nowadays  we  are  espeetcd  to  dress  and  eat  as  the 
week-end  bounders  do,  and  to  think  and  believe  as  the 
converted  cannibals  of  Central  Africa  do,  and  to  lie  down 
and  let  every  snob  and  every  cad  and  every  halfpenny 
journalist  walk  over  MS.  Wliy,  tlierea  not  a  newspaper 
in  England  today  that  represents  what  I  call  solid 
Bridgenorth  opinion  and  tradition.  Half  of  them  read 
as  if  they  were  published  at  tlie  nearest  mother's  meet- 
ing, and  the  other  half  at  the  nearest  motor  garage.  Du 
you  call  these  chaps  gentlemen  ?  Do  you  call  them  Eng- 
lishmen? I  dont.  [He  throwt  hivuelf  disgiutedlg  tnto 
the  neareit  chair']. 

The  General  [excited  htf  Reginald'*  eloijuencef  Do 
you  see  my  uniform?  What  did  Collins  say?  It  strikes 
the  eye.  It  was  meant  to.  I  put  it  on  expressly  to  give 
the  modern  army  bounder  a  smack  In  the  eye.  Some- 
body has  to  set  a  right  example  by  beginning.  Well,  let 
it  be  a  Bridgenorth.  I  believe  in  family  blood  and  tradi- 
tion, by  George. 

The  Bishop  [muiing]  I  wonder  who  will  begin  the 
stand  against  marriage.    It  must  come  liomc  day.     I  wu 
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married  myself  before  I'd  tliou^ht  nbout  it;  and  e 
I  hud  thouglit  about  it  I  wna  too  much  in  love  with  Alice 
to  let  anything  sUind  in  the  way.  But,  you  know,  Ive 
seen  one  of  onr  dnuglitcrs  nfter  anothci' — Ethel,  Jnne, 
Fanny,  and  Christina  and  Florence — -go  out  at  thnt  door 
in  their  veils  and  orange  bloasonis;  and  Ive  always  won- 
dered whether  thcyd  have  gone  quietly  if  thcyd  known 
what  they  were  doing.  Ive  a  horrible  misgiving  about 
that  pamphlet.  All  progress  means  war  with  Society. 
Heaven  forbid  that  Edith  should  be  one  of  the  com- 
batants! 

St  John  Hotchlciss  comet  into  the  tamer  tiihered  by 
Collin*.  He  u  a  very  tmart  young  gentleman  of  tteentg- 
nine  or  Ikereabouti,  correct  in  dresi  to  Ike  latt  thread 
of  hi*  collar,  but  too  much  preoccupied  with  hit  idea*  to 
be  embarraaied  by  any  concern  as  to  hit  appearance.  He 
talkt  about  him*elf  with  energetic  gaiety,  fie  talki  to 
other  people  with  a  tweet  foHiearance  {implying  a  kindly 
contideration  for  their  tiupidily)  which  infiiriatcM  thote 
whom  he  doei  not  tuccecd  in  atnuting.  They  either  lose 
their  temper*  with  him  or  try  m  vain  to  tnub  him. 

Collins    [announcing]    Mr    Hotchklss.      [He    niik- 

HoTCtiKtss  [clapping  Reginald  gaily  on  the  shoulder 
at  he  pattct  him]     Tootle  loo,  Hejjy. 

Reuinald  [curtly,  without  riting  or  turning  hit  headi 
Morning. 

HoTciiKiHH,     Good  morning.  Bishop. 

The  Bimiop  [coming  off  the  taiile],  Whitt  on  earth 
are  yon  doing  here,  Sinjon?  You  belong  to  the  bride- 
groom's party :  youre  no  business  here  until  after  the 
ceremony. 

HoTcMKiss.  Ves,  I  know:  tlints  Just  It.  May  I  have 
a  word  with  you  In  private?  Rcj  jy  or  any  of  the  fam- 
ily wont  roatt<:r;  but — [he  glancet  at  the  General,  who 
Am  riten  rather  ttiffly,  at  he  strongly   ditapprovet  of 
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the  part   plaucd  bu   HotchktM   in   Reginald'*   do\ 

The  Bishop.  All  right,  Sinjon.  This  is  out  brother. 
General  Bridgenortli.  [lie  goei  to  the  hearth  and  po*t» 
himself  there,  wiih  hit  hand*  clasped  behind  Mm]. 

HoTCHKiBB.  Oh,  good!  [He  turns  to  the  General, 
and  takes  out  a  card-case].  Aa  ^ou  are  in  the  service, 
allow  DDC  to  introduce  myself.  Read  nxj  card,  please. 
[He  presents  fit*  card  to  the  astonished  General^. 

The  General  [reading]  "  Mr  St  John  Hotchkiss, 
the    Celebrated   Coward,   late   Lieutenant  in   the    l65th 

Reginald  [tvith  a  ckucleU]  He  was  sent  back  fi 
South  Africa  because  he  funked  on  order  to  attack, 
spoiled  his  commanding  officer's  pluit. 

The  Genebal  [very  graveli/]  I  remember  the  case 
now.  I  had  forgotten  tJje  name,  I'll  not  refuse  your 
acquaintance,  Mr  Hotclikiss;  portly  because  youre  my 
brother's  guest,  and  partly  because  Ive  seen  too  much 
nctive  service  not  to  know  that  every  man's  nerve  plays 
liim  false  at  one  time  or  another,  and  that  some  very  hon- 
orable men  should  never  go  into  action  at  all,  because 
Iheyre  not  built  that  way.  But  if  1  were  you  I  should 
not  use  that  visiting  card.  No  doubt  it's  an  honorable 
trait  in  your  character  that  you  dont  wish  any  man  to 
give  you  his  hand  in  ignorance  of  your  disgrace ;  but  yon 
had  better  allow  us  to  forget.  We  wish  to  forget.  If 
isnt  your  disgrace  alone;  it's  a  disgrace  to  the  army 
to  all  of  us.     Pardon  my  plain  speaking. 

HoTCHKiBS  [sunnily]     My  dear  General,  I  dant 
what  fear  means  in  the  military  sense  of  the  word.     2i 
fought  seven  duels  with  the  sabre  in  Italy  and  AustrUyiJ 
and  one  with  pistols  in  France,  without  turning  a  halta. 
There  was  no  other  way  in  which  I  could  VLudicate 
motives  in  refusing  to  make  that  attack  at  Smutsfonl 
I  dont  pretend  to  be  a  brave  man.     I'm  afraid  of  wa«] 
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I'm  afraid  of  cata.  In  spite  of  the  voice  of  reason,  I'm 
afraid  of  ghosts;  and  twice  Ive  fled  across  Europe  from 
false  alarms  of  cholera.  But  afraid  to  fight  I  am  not. 
[He  tttmt  gaily  to  Reginald  and  tlapt  him  on  the  shoul- 
der].    Eh,  Rejjy?      [Reginald  gruntt]. 

The  General.  Then  why  did  you  not  do  your  duty 
at  Smntsf ontein  ? 

HoTCHKtss.  I  did  my  duty — my  higher  duty.  If  I 
had  made  that  attack,  my  commanding  officer's  pl.in 
vould  have  been  successful,  and  he  would  have  been  pro- 
moted. Now  I  happen  to  think  that  the  British  Army 
should  be  commanded  by  gentlemen,  and  by  gentlemen 
alone.  This  man  was  not  a  gentleman,  I  sacrificed  my 
military  career^I  faced  disgraee  and  social  ostracism- — 
rather  than  give  that  man  his  chance 

The  General  [generously  indignant]  Your  com- 
manding officer,  sir,  was  my  friend  Major  Billit«r. 

HoTCHKiss.     Precisely.     What  a  name! 

The  General.  And  pray,  sir,  on  what  ground  do 
you  dare  allege  that  Major  Billiter  is  not  a  gentleman? 

HoTCHKiBs.  By  an  infallible  sign:  one  of  those  tri- 
fles that  stamp  a  man.     He  eats  rice  pudding  with  a 

The  General  [veri/  angry]  Confound  you,  /  eat 
rice  pudding  with  a  spoon.     Now ! 

HoTcHKisB.  Oh,  so  do  I,  frequently.  But  there  arc 
ways  of  doing  these  things.  Billiter's  way  was  unmis- 
takable. 

The  General.  Well,  I'll  tell  yon  something  wow. 
When  I  thought  you  were  only  n  coward,  I  pitied  you, 
and  would  have  done  what  I  could  to  help  you  back  to 
your  place  in  Society^ 

HoTCHKiBs  [interrupting  him]  Thank  you:  I  havnt 
lost  it.  My  motives  have  been  fully  appreciated,  I  wis 
made  an  honorary  member  of  two  of  the  smartest  clubs 
In  London  when  the  truth  came  out. 
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muted,   but   hatpilably    rcmonttrant] 
Hy  dear  Boxer! 

HoTCHKiss  Idelighled]  How  kind  of  you  to  say  so, 
General!  Youre  quite  right:  I  am  a  snob.  Wliy  not? 
The  whole  strength  of  England  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  the 
enormous  majority  of  tlie  English  people  ore  snobs. 
They  insult  poverty.  They  despise  vulgarity.  They 
love  nobility.  They  admire  ezclusiveness.  They  will 
not  obey  a  man  risen  from  tlie  ranks.  They  never  trust 
one  of  their  own  class.  I  agree  with  them.  I  shnrc  their 
instincts.  In  my  undergraduate  days  I  was  a  Republi- 
can— a  Socialist.  I  tried  hard  to  feel  toward  a  common 
man  as  I  do  towards  a  duke.  I  eouldnt.  Neither  can 
you.  Well,  wily  should  we  be  nsliamed  of  this  aspiration 
towards  what  is  above  ua  ?  Wily  dont  I  say  that  an  hon- 
est man's  Die  noblest  work  of  God?  Because  I  dont 
think  so.  If  lie's  not  a  gentleman,  I  dont  care  whether 
he's  honest  or  not:  I  shouldnt  let  his  son  marry  my 
daughter.  And  thats  the  test,  mind.  Thnts  the  test 
You  feci  ns  I  do.  You  are  a  snob  in  fact :  I  am  n  snob, 
not  only  in  fact,  but  on  principle.  I  shall  go  down  in 
history,  not  as  the  first  snob,  but  as  the  first  avowed 
champion  of  English  snobbery,  and  its  first  martyr  in  the 
army.  The  navy  boasts  two  such  martyrs  in  Captnina 
Kirby  and  Wade,  who  were  shot  for  refusing  to  fight 
under  Admiral  Ucnbiiw,  a  promoted  cabin  boy,  I  have 
always  envied  them  their  glory. 

Thk  GENEnAi..  As  a  British  General,  air,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  if  any  officer  under  my  command  vioUtwi 
the  sacred  equality  of  our  profession  by  putting  a  single 
jot  of  Ilia  duty  or  his  risk  on  the  shoulders  of  ti 
bleat  drummer  boy,  I'd  shoot  him  with  my  own  h 

HoTCHKiss.     That    sentiment    is    not    your    e 
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General,  but  yoni"  Bupcrlority.  Ask  the  Bishop,  [//e 
teaU  himielf  on  Ihe  edge  of  the  table]. 

The  Bishop.  I  cant  support  you,  Sinjon.  My  pro- 
fcaaion  also  compels  me  to  turn  ruy  back  on  snobbery. 
Vdu  see,  I  have  to  do  auch  a  terribly  democratic  thing  to 
ci'ery  child  that  is  brought  to  me.  Without  distinction  of 
class  I  hare  to  confer  on  it  a  rank  so  high  and  awful  that 
ntl  the  grades  in  Debrett  and  Burke  seem  like  the  medals 
thoy  give  children  In  Infant  Schools  in  comparison.  I'm 
not  nltovcd  to  make  any  class  distinction.  They  arc  all 
soldiers  and  servants,  not  officers  and  masters. 

HoTCHKiBB.  Ah,  youre  quoting  the  Baptlsni  service, 
Thata  not  a  bit  real,  you  know.  If  I  may  say  so,  you 
would  both  feel  ao  much  more  at  peace  with  youraelvea 
if  you  would  oeknowlcilgc  and  confesH  your  real  convic- 
tions. Vou  know  you  dont  really  think  a  Bishop  the 
equal  of  a  curate,  or  a  lieutenant  in  a  line  regiment  the 
equal  of  a  generaL 

Thh  Bishop.     Of  course  I  do.    I  was  a  curate  myself, 

Thh  General.  And  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  line  regi- 
ment 

Reginald,  And  I  was  nothing.  But  we're  all  our 
own  and  one  another's  equals,  amt  we?  So  perhaps 
when  youvG  quite  done  talking  about  yourselves,  wc  shall 
get  to  whatever  business  Sinjon  came  abnut. 

HoTCHKiSB  [coming  off  Ihe  tahls  htutilg]  Oh!  true, 
my  dear  fellow.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  It's  about 
the  wedding? 

Tub  General.     What  about  the  wedding? 

HoTCHKWB.  Well,  we  cnnt  gcl  OUT  man  up  to  the 
Krntch.  Cecil  has  loeked  himself  in  his  room  ond  wont 
Bee  or  speak  to  any  one.  I  went  up  to  his  room  and 
banged  at  the  door.  I  told  him  I  sliould  look  through 
the  keyhole  If  he  didnt  answer.  I  looked  through  tlie 
keyhole.  He  was  sitting  on  his  bed,  reading  a  book. 
[RegtnaW  rile*  in  conilematioti.     The  General  recoiltl. 
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I  told  him  not  to  be  an  asa,  and  so  forth.  He  said  _ 
iraa  not  going  to  budge  until  he  bad  finished  the  book. 
I  asked  him  did  he  know  what  time  it  was,  and  vbcther 
be  happened  to  recollect  thnt  be  bad  a  rather  important 
appointment  to  marry  Edith.  He  said  the  sooner  I 
stopped  interrupting  him,  the  sooner  he'd  be  ready. 
Then  he  stuffed  his  fingers  in  his  ears;  turned  over  on 
his  elbows;  and  buried  himself  in  his  beastly  book.  I 
couldnt  get  another  word  ont  of  him;  So  1  tbongbt  I'd 
better  come  here  and  warn  yon. 

Reginald.  This  looks  to  me  like  a  practical  joke. 
Theyve  arranged  it  between  them. 

Tub  Bishop.  No.  Edith  has  no  sense  of  hnmor. 
And  Ive  never  seen  a  man  in  a  jocular  mood  on  his  wed- 
ding morning. 

Collin*  appears  in  the  tower,  utkering  in  the  bride- 
groom, a  young  gentleman  with  good  looks  of  the  terious 
kind,  somervhal  carenjorn  by  an  exacting  conscience,  and 
just  noni  distracted  bg  inioluble  problems  of  conduct. 

Collins  [announcing]  Mr  Cecil  Sykes,     [He  retires]. 

HoTCHKiss.  Look  here,  Cecil :  this  is  all  wrong. 
Youve  no  business  here  antil  after  the  wedding.  Hang 
it,  man !  youre  the  bridegroom. 

Sykks  [coming  to  ike  Bishop,  and  addressing  him 
with  dogged  desperation']  Ive  come  here  to  any  this. 
When  I  proposed  to  Edith  I  was  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  I  was  letting  mj-self  in  for  legally.  Having  given 
my  word,  I  will  stand  to  it.  You  have  me  at  your  mercy: 
marry  me  if  you  insist  But  take  notice  that  I  protest, 
[He  sits  domn  distractedly  in  the  railed  chair]. 
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The  General. 


[Both 
highly    \       the- 


I  WTiat  the    devil 
by  this? 


.^■t     Confound    your   i 
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HoTCHKisB.  1  Easy,  Rejjy.  Easy,  old  man.  Steady, 
steady,  steady,  [lleginald  tubtidei 
into  ku  chair,  Hotchkiit  tilt  on 
hit  right,  appeatitig  him]. 

Thb  Bishop.  No,  please,  Rej.  Control  yourself, 
Boxer,  I  beg  you. 

The  Gbnkral.  I  tell  you  I  cant  control  myself, 
[ve  been  controlling  myself  for  the  last  hnlf-hour  until 
I  feel  like  bursting.  [He  litt  down  furiously  at  the  end 
of  the  table  next  the  ttudg]. 

Syksb  [pointing  to  the  timmeTing  Reginald  and  the 
boiling  General]  Thats  just  it.  Bishop.  Edith  is  her 
uncle's  njccc.  She  cant  control  herself  ony  more  than 
they  can.  And  she's  a  Bishop's  daughter.  That  moans 
that  she's  engaged  in  social  work  of  nil  sorts:  organizing 
shop  assistants  and  sweated  work  girls  and  all  that. 
When  her  blood  boils  about  it  (and  it  boils  at  least  once 
a  week)  she  docsnt  care  wliat  she  says. 

Reoimald.  Well:  you  knew  that  when  you  proposed 
to  her. 

Stkes.  Yes;  but  I  didnt  know  thnt  when  we  were 
married  I  shonid  be  legally  responsible  if  she  libelled 
anybody,  tliough  all  her  property  is  protected  against  me 
as  if  I  were  the  lowest  thief  and  cadger.  This  morning 
somebody  sent  me  Belfort  Bax's  essays  on  Men's 
Wrongs;  and  they  have  been  a  perfect  eye-opener  to  me. 
Bishop:  I'm  not  thinking  of  myself:  I  would  face  any- 
thing for  Edith.  But  my  mother  and  sisters  are  wholly 
dependent  on  my  property.  I'd  rather  have  to  cut  off 
tn  inch  from  my  right  arm  than  a  hundred  a  year  from 
my  mother's  income.    I  owe  ererything  to  her  care  of  me. 

Edith,  in  dreiiing-jacket  and  petticoat,  comet  in 
through  the  tower,  awiftly  and  determinedly,  pamphlet 
in  hand,  principles  up  in  arms,  more  of  a  bithop  than  her 
father,  yet  at  much  a  gentlewoman  at  her  mother.  She 
M  the  typical  tpoill  child  of  a  clerical  houtehold:  almost 
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at  terrible  a  product  at  the  typical  tpoilt  child  of  a  _ 
kemian  houtehold;  thai  it,  all  her  childith  affectaliont 
conicientiout  tvruple  and  religioui  impulse  have  bten 
applauded  and  deferred  to  until  the  hat  become  an  ethi- 
cal snob  of  the  firtt  water.  Her  falher'i  tente  of  humor 
and  her  mother't  placid  balance  have  done  tomething  to 
tave  her  hutTtanilgj  but  her  impetuout  temper  and  ener- 
getic will,  unrettrained  by  ang  touch  of  humor  or  teep- 
ticism,  carry  everything  before  them.  Imperiout  and 
dogmatic,  the  laket  command  of  the  parly  at  once. 

Edith  [ttanding  behind  Cecil't  chair]  Cecil:  I  beard 
your  voice,  I  must  speak  to  you  very  particularly. 
Papa;  go  away.     Go  away  everybody. 

The  Bishop  [^crotiing  to  the  ttudy  door"]  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliut  Edith  wishes  uh  to  retire. 
Come,  [lie  slandt  in  the  doorway,  waiting  for  tkem  lo 
follow]. 

Stkeb.  Thats  it,  you  see.  It's  just  this  outspoken- 
ness that  makes  my  position  hard,  much  as  I  admire  her 
for  It 

Edith.     Do  you  want  me  to  flatter  and  be  untruthful? 

Syk»3.     No,  not  exactly  UiaL 

Edith.  Does  anybody  want  me  to  flatter  and  be  un- 
truthful 7 

UoTCHKiss.  Well,  since  you'ask  me,  I  do.  Surely 
it's  the  very  first  qualifieation  for  tolerable  social  inter- 
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The  Genkral    [markedtgj     I  hope  you  will  olway: 
tell  nie  the  trutli,  my  darling,  at  all  events. 

Edith   [complacently  coming  to  the  fireplace]     Voij 
can  depend  on  me  for  that.  Uncle  Boxer. 

H0TCHKI88.     Are   you  sure   you  have   any    ade< 
Idea  of  what  the  trutli  about  a  military  man  really 

RcuiNALD  [aggrettively]    Whsts  the  truth  about 
I  wonder? 

HoTCHKisa.     Ob,  quite  unfit  for  publication  In  Its  en- 
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tirety.  If  Miss  Brjdgtnorth  begins  tclliiig  it,  I  shall 
have  to  leave  the  room, 

Reginald.  I'm  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  it  [Bit- 
ing] But  whats  it  got  to  do  with  our  buslncea  here 
to-day?  Is  ft  you  thuts  going  to  be  married  or  is  it 
Edith? 

HoTCHKias.  I'm  so  sorry.  I  get  so  interested  In  my- 
self that  I  thruHt  myself  into  the  front  of  every  discus- 
sion in  the  most  insuSeruMe  way.  [Reginald,  with  an 
exclamation  of  disgutl,  crottet  the  kitchen  towardt  the 
ttudj  door].  But,  my  dear  Rejjy,  are  you  quite  sure 
that  Miss  Brldgcnorth  is  going  to  be  married?  Arc 
you,  Miss  Bridgenorth? 

Before  Edith  ha»  time  to  amwer  her  imAker  return* 
tvitk  Leo  and  Lesbia. 

Leo.  Yes,  here  elie  is,  of  course.  I  told  you  I  heard 
her  doeh  downst/iirs.  [She  co7nea  to  the  end  of  the  table 
next  the  fireplace]. 

Mrs  Bridgenorth  [trantfixed  in  Ike  middle  of  the 
kitchen]     And  Cecil !  ! 

LsBBiA.     And  Sinjon! 

The  Bishop.  Edith  wishes  to  speak  to  Cecil.  [Mri 
Uridgenortk  comes  to  htm.  Lctbia  goet  into  the  garden, 
•IS  before].     Let  us  go  into  niy  study. 

Leo.     But  she  must  come  and  dress.      Look  at  tlie 

Mrs  Bridgenorth,  Come,  Leo  deor.  [Leo  follotn* 
her  relttctantly.  They  are  about  to  go  into  the  study 
nith  the  Bishop]. 

HoTciiKiSH.  Do  you  know,  Misa  Bridgenorth,  I 
fully  like  to  heiir  what  you  have  to  say  to 


poor  Cecil. 
Reginald 
Edith,     \1 
HoTcj 


scandalized]      Well ! 
Iio  is  poor  Cecil,  pray? 
One  always  calls  a  mon  that  on  his  wed- 
ding morning:  I  dont  know  why.     I'm  his  best  man,  you 
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n  certain  right  to  be 
U  such  a  thing  ox 
i  tiling  as  curiositj",  Gcn- 


know.     Dont  you  tliink  it  givi 
present  in  Cei'il'a  interest? 

Tiix  General    [gravelg] 
delicacy,  Mr  Hotchkiss. 

UoTcHKis9.     There  is  such  a 

Tbb  Genboai.  [furious]  Dcliciic}'  is  thrown  away 
here,  Alfred.  Editli :  you  had  letter  tuke  Sykes  into  the 
study. 

The  group  al  the  ttudy  door  breaks  up.  The  General 
ftingt  himielf  into  the  latt  chair  on  the  long  tide  of  the 
table,  near  the  garden  door.  Leo  litt  al  the  end,  next 
him,  and  Mrs  Bridgenorth  next  Leo.  Reginald  retumt 
to  ike  oak  cheit,  to  be  near  Leo;  and  the  Bitkop  got*  to 
Am  mife  and  atandi  by  her. 

HoTCHKiHs  [to  Edith]  Of  course  I'll  go  if  you  wish 
roc  to.  But  Cecil's  objeetion  to  gn  tlirough  with  it  woa 
so  entirely  (m  public  grounds — 

EniTH  [with  quick  tutptcion]      His  objection? 

SvKEB.  Sinjon:  you  h.ivc  no  right  to  say  that.  I  ex- 
pressly said  that  I'm  ready  to  go  tlirough  with  it. 

Edith.  Cecil:  do  you  mean  to  say  that  yoa  haw 
been  raising  difficulties  about  our  marriage? 

SvKEs.  I  raise  no  difficulty.  But  I  do  beg  you  to  be 
careful  what  you  say  about  people.  You  must  reuieraher, 
my  dear,  that  when  we  are  married  I  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  everything  you  say.  Only  last  week  you  said  on 
a  public  platform  tiat  Slattox  and  Chinncry  were  scoun- 
drels. They  could  have  got  a  thousand  pounds  damages 
apiece  from  me  for  that  if  we'd  been  married  nt  the 

Edith  [auiterely']  I  never  said  an3-thing  of  the  sorL 
I  never  sloop  to  mere  vituperation:  whnt  would  my  girls 
say  of  me  if  I  did  ?  I  chose  my  words  most  carefully.  I 
Bsid  they  were  tyrants,  liars,  and  thieves;  and  so  they 
are.    Slattox  is  even  worse. 
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'  HoTCHKisa.  I'm  afraid  that  would  be  at  least  dve 
tlioiuand  pounds. 

SvKEs.  If  it  were  only  myself,  I  shouldnt  care.  But 
my  mother  and  aistera  I  Ire  no  right  to  sacrifice 
them. 

Edith.  Yoa  Beednt  be  alarmed.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
married. 

All  tkx  beht.    Not ! 

Sykxs  [in  eonttemation]  Edith !  Are  yon  throwing 
me  over? 

Editb.     How  can  1 1  yon  have  been  beforehand  with 

Sykes.  On  my  honor,  no.  All  I  said  was  that  I 
didnt  know  the  law  when  I  asked  yon  to  be  my 
wife. 

Edith.  And  you  wouldnt  have  asked  me  if  you  bad. 
Is  that  it? 

Sykes.  No.  I  should  have  asked  you  for  my  sake  to 
be  a  little  more  careful — not  to  ruin  me  uselessly. 

Edith.     You  think  the  truth  useless? 

HoTCHKiss.  Much  worse  than  useless,  I  assure  yon. 
Frequently  most  mischievous. 

Edith.  Sinjon:  hold  your  tongue.  You  are  a  chat- 
terbox and  a  fool! 

Mas  Bridoenorth  )   r  .     >    ji   1  Edith! 

Tb.Buhop  t'*'""'^'''!  My  love! 

I      HoTCHKiss    [mildlji]      I    shall    not    take    an    action, 

■  Cecil 

Edith  [to  HotchktM]  Sorry;  but  you  are  old  enough 
to  know  better.  [To  the  others]  And  now  since  there  is 
to  be  no  wedding,  we  had  better  get  bnck  to  our  work. 
Mamma :  will  you  tell  Collins  to  cut  up  the  wedding  cnke 
into  thirty-three  pieces  for  the  club  girls?  My  not  being 
married  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  disappointed. 
[She  iumw  to  go]. 
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HoTCHKiss    [gallantly]      If  youU   allow   me  to 
Codri  plncp.  Miss  Bridgenorth— 

Leo.     Sinjon! 

HoTCUKiBB.     Oh,  I  forgot.     I  beg  your  pardon. 
Edith,  apologetically]     A  prior  engagement. 

Emth.  Whnt!  You  and  Leo!  I  thought  so.  Well, 
hodnt  you  two  better  get  married  at  once?  I  dont  ap- 
prove of  long  engagements.  The  breakfnst's  ready:  the 
coke's  ready:  everything's  ready.  Ill  lend  Leo  my  veil 
and  things. 

The  Biaitop.  I'm  nfraid  they  must  wait  nntil  the 
dccrr*  fs  made  absolute,  my  dear.  And  the  license  is  not 
trans  fcrablc. 

Edith.  Oh  well,  it  cant  be  helped.  Is  there  Any- 
thing else  before  I  go  ad  to  the  Club? 

SvKB*.  Vou  dont  seem  much  disappointed,  Edith.  I 
cant  help  saying  that  much. 

Edith.  And  you  cant  help  looking  enormously  re- 
lieved, Cecil.    We  shant  be  any  worse  friends,  shnll  we? 

Sykeb  [diitracledly]  Of  course  not.  Still — I'm  per- 
fectly ready — at  least — if  it  were  not  foe  my  mother— 
Oh,  I  dont  know  what  to  do.  Ivc  been  so  fond  of  you; 
and  when  the  worry  of  the  wcddJng  was  over  I  should 
have  been  bo  fond  of  you  again— 

Edith  [petting  him]  Come,  come !  dont  make  a  scene, 
dc-ir.  Yourc  quite  right.  I  dont  think  a  woman  doing 
public  work  ought  to  gel  married  unless  her  husband 
feels  about  it  oa  ahc  docs.  I  dont  blame  you  nt  all  for 
throwing  me  over, 

ItEOiNALR  [boancing  off  the  chett,  and  patsing  behind 
the  General  to  the  other  end  of  the  table]  No:  dash  ill 
I'm  not  going  to  atand  this.  Why  is  the  man  always  to 
be  put  in  the  wrong?  Be  honest,  Edith.  Why  wcrcnt 
you  dressed?  Were  you  going  to  throw 
you  were,  take  your  fair  share  of  the  bl 
put  it  aU  on  him. 
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HoTcHKiss  liweettg]     Would  it  not  be  better— 

Rkoinald  [violently]  Now  look  here,  Hotrhkias. 
Wlio  iisked  you  to  cut  in  ?  la  your  name  Edith  ?  Am  I 
your  unele? 

HoTCHKiBi.  I  wish  you  were:  I  should  like  to  have 
an  uncle,  Reginald. 

Rkoinald.  Ynh!  Sykes;  are  you  ready  to  marry 
Edith  or  are  you  not? 

SyKKa.  Ive  already  said  that  I'm  quite  ready.  A 
promise  Is  a  promise. 

Reginald.  We  dont  want  to  know  whether  a  prom- 
ise Is  a  promise  or  not.  Cant  you  nnswer  yes  or  no  with- 
out spoiling  It  and  setting  Hotelikiss  here  grinning  like 
B  Cheshire  cat?  If  she  puts  on  her  veil  nnd  goes  to 
Church,  will  you  marry  her? 

Sykes.     Certainly.     Yes. 

Reginald.  Thata  all  right.  Now,  Edic,  put  on  your 
veil  and  ofE  with  you  to  the  church.  The  bridegroom's 
waiting.      [He  titt  down  at  the  table]. 

Edith.  Is  it  understood  thnt  Slnttox  and  Chlnnery 
are  liars  and  thieves,  and  thnt  I  hope  hy  neirt  Wednesday 
to  have  in  my  hands  conclusive  evidence  that  Slattox  is 
something  much  worse? 

Sykes.  I  made  no  conditions  as  to  that  when  I  pro- 
posed to  you;  and  now  I  cant  go  back.  I  hope  Provi- 
dence will  spare  my  poor  mother.  I  say  again  I'm  ready 
to  marry  you. 

Edith.  Then  I  think  you  shew  great  weakness  of 
character;  and  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  it  I  shall 
set  you  a  better  example.  I  want  to  know  is  this  true. 
[She  producer  a  pamphlet  and  takes  it  to  the  Biikop: 
then  titi  donn  between  IIotcHkiai  and  her  mother]. 

The  Distiop  [reading  the  title]  Do  you  know  what 
Tou  ARE  ooiNO  TO  aof  Br  a  woman  who  has  done  it. 
May  I  osk,  my  dear,  what  she  did  ? 

Edith.     She  got  married.    When  she  had  three  chil- 
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dren — the  eldest  only  four  years  old — her  husband 
nitted  a  murder,  and  then  attempted  to  commit  suicide, 
but  only  succeeded  in  disfiguring  himself.  Instead  of 
hanging  hira,  thu-y  sent  him  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
for  the  sake,  they  said,  of  his  wife  and  infant  children. 
And  she  could  not  get  a  divorce  from  that  horrible  mur- 
derer. They  would  not  even  keep  him  imprisoned  for 
life.  For  twenty  years  she  had  to  live  singly,  bringing 
up  her  children  by  her  own  work,  and  knowing  that  just 
when  they  were  grown  up  and  beginning  life,  this  dread- 
ful creature  would  be  let  out  to  disgrace  them  all,  and 
prevent  the  two  girls  getting  decently  married,  and  drive 
the  son  out  of  the  country  perhaps.  Is  that  really  the 
1.1W?  Am  I  to  understand  that  if  Cecil  commits  a  mur- 
der, or  forges,  or  steals,  or  becomes  an  atheist,  I  cant  get 
divorced  from  hira? 

The  Bishop.     Yes,  my  dear.     That  is  so.     Yon  molt 
take  him  for  better  for  worse. 

Edith.  Then  I  most  certainly  refuse  to  enter  into 
nny  such  wicked  contract.  What  sort  of  servants?  what 
sort  of  friends?  what  sort  of  Prime  Ministers  should  we 
have  if  we  took  them  for  better  for  worse  for  all  their 
lives?  We  shoold  simply  encourage  them  in  every  sort 
of  wickedness.  Surely  my  linsbnnd's  conduct  is  of  more 
me  than  Mr  Balfour's  or  Mr  Asquith's. 
vn  the  law  I  would  never  have  consented, 
!  any  woman  would  if  she  re&Iiied 
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importance  to 
If  I  had  knoi 
I  dont  believt 
she  was  doing 

Sykes.     But  I'm  not  going  to  commit  murder. 

Edith,  How  do  you  know?  Ive  sometimes  i 
to  murder  SInttox.  Have  you  never  wanted  to  i 
somebody.  Uncle  Rejjy? 

Rkoinald    [at    IIotcMcUt,    with    intenxe    expretivm^m 
Yea. 


Leo.     Rejjy! 
Regimald.     I  said  yes; 


nd  I  mean  yes.  There  1 
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ooc  night,  Hotclikisa,  when  I  jolly  near  shot  you  and 
Leo  and  finished  np  with  myself;  nnd  thtta  the  truth. 

Ijto  [tuddenly  fshimperitig]  Oh  Rejjy  [the  runt  to 
him  and  kitset  hitn]. 

Rboin-ald  [rvrathfuUi/]  Be  off.  [She  returns  weep- 
ing to  her  seal]. 

Mrb  BmDGENonTH  \peliing  Leo,  hut  speaking  to  the 
company  at  laTge]      But  isnt  all  this  great  nonsense? 
_  What  likelihood   is   there   of   any   o!   us   committing   a 
Verime? 

•  HoTCHKies.  Oh  yes,  I  assure  yon.  I  went  into  the 
matter  once  very  carefully;  and  I  fonnd  tlilnga  I 
hnve  actually  done — things  that  everybody  does,  I  im- 
agine— would  expose  mc,  if  I  were  found  out  and  prose- 
cuted, to  ten  years"  penal  servitude,  two  years  hard 
labor,  and  the  loss  of  all  civil  rights.  Not  counting  that 
I'm  n  private  trustee,  and,  like  nil  private  trustees,  a 
fraudulent  one.  Otherwise,  the  widow  for  whom  I  nm 
trustee  would  starve  occasionally,  and  the  children  get 
no  education.  And  I'm  probably  ns  honest  a  man  as 
any  here. 

The  General  [outraged[  Do  you  imply  that  I  hnve 
been  guilty  of  conduct  that  would  expose  me  to  penal 

HoTciiKiss.  I  should  think  it  quite  likely.  But  of 
course  I  dont  know. 

Mrs  BniDOENORTH.  But  bless  me!  marriage  is  not  a 
question  of  law,  is  it?  Have  you  children  no  afEcclion 
for  one  another?    Surely  tliats  enough? 

HoTCHKiss.     If  it's  enough,  why  get  married? 

Mrs  Bridqenobth.     StulT,  Sinjon!    Of  course  people 

must  get  married.      [Uneasily]     Alfred:  why  dont  yon 

say  something?    Surely  youre  not  going  to  let  this  go  on. 

,       The  Genehai,.     Ive  been  waiting  for  the  last  twenty 

■'lnInuteR,  Alfred,  in  amazement!  in  stupefaction!  to  hear 

rou  put  a  stop  to  all  this.     We  look  to  you:  it's  your 
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your  office,  your  duty.     Exert  your  natfaority-a 


The  Bishop.  You  must  give  the  devU  fait  play. 
Boxer.  Until  you  hare  heard  and  weighed  hb  case  you 
have  no  right  to  condemn  him,  I'm  sorry  you  have  been 
kept  waiting  twenty  minutt^s;  but  I  myself  have  waited 
twenty  years  for  this  to  happen.  Ive  often  wrestled 
with  the  temptation  to  pray  that  it  might  not  happen  in 
my  own  household.  Perhaps  it  was  a  presentiment  that 
it  might  beeome  a  part  of  our  old  Bridgenorth  burden 
thiit  made  me  wnrii  our  Governments  so  earnestly  IJut 
unless  the  law  of  marriage  were  first  made  human,  it 
could  never  become  divine. 

Mrs   Brihobtiohtii.     Oh,  do  be  sensible  about  thii. 
People  must  get  married.     Whnt  would  you  have  a 
Cecil's  parents  bod  not  been  mnrricd? 

Thk  Bishop.     They  were  not,  my  dear, 

HoTCHKiBS.  Hallo! 

Reojnai.d.  Wliat  d'ye  mean?  J 

The  General.  H  Eb? 

Leo.  Not  married! 

Mrs  BniDQKNORTH,    J[\VIiat! 

Sykks   [rithg  in  amaBement]   What  on  eartJi  do 
mean,  Bishop?     My  parents  were  married. 

HoTCHKiss,     Yon  cant  remember,  recil, 

Sykes.  Well,  I  never  asked  my  mother  to  shew  me 
her  marriage  lines,  if  th.its  what  you  mean.  What  man 
ever  has?  I  never  suspected — I  never  knew— Are  you 
joking?     Or  have  we  all  gone  mad? 

Tub  Bishop,  Dont  be  alarmed,  Cecil.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. Ynur  parents  were  not  Anglicans.  You  were 
not,  I  think,  Anglican  yourself,  until  your  second  year  at 
Onford.  Tbey  were  Positivists,  They  went  through  the 
Poaitivist  ceremony  at  Newton  Hall  in  Fetter  Lane  after 
entering  into  the  civil  contract  before  the   Registrar  of 
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tie  Wert  Strand  Diatrict.  I  aak  youj  as  an  Anglican 
Catholic,  was  tliat  a  marriage  f 

Sykes  [overwhelmed]  Great  Heavens,  no!  a  tlioii- 
aand  times,  no.  I  never  thought  of  that.  I'm  a  child 
of  sin.     [lie  coUaptet  into  the  railed  chair]. 

The  Bishop.  Oh,  come,  come!  You  are  no  more  a 
child  of  sin  than  any  Jew,  or  Mohammedan,  or  Noncon- 
formist, or  anyone  else  born  outside  the  Church.  But 
you  see  how  it  affecta  my  view  of  the  situation.  To  me 
there  is  only  one  marriage  that  ia  holy  r  the  Church's  sac- 
rament of  marriage.  Outside  that,  I  can  recognize  no 
distinction  between  one  civil  contract  and  another. 
There  was  a  time  when  all  marriages  were  made  in 
Heaven.  But  because  the  Church  waa  nnwiae  and  would 
not  make  its  ordinances  reasonable,  its  power  over  men 
and  women  was  taken  away  from  it;  and  marriages  gave 
place  to  contracts  at  a  registry  office.  And  now  that  our 
Governments  refuae  to  make  these  contracts  reasonable, 
those  whom  we  in  our  blindness  drove  out  of  the  Church 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  registry  office;  and  we  shall 
have  the  history  of  Ancient  Rome  repejited,  Wc  shall  be 
joined  by  our  solicitors  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  years — or  perhaps  months.  Deeds  of  partnership 
will  replace  the  old  vows. 

The  Genebal.  Would  you,  a  Bishop,  approve  of 
such  partnerships  ? 

The  Bishop.  Do  you  think  that  I,  a  Bishop,  approve 
of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act?  That  did  not  pre- 
vent ita  becoming  law. 

The  General.  But  when  the  Gorcrnmenl  sounded 
yon  as  to  whether  youd  marry  a  man  to  his  deceased 
wife's  siater  you  very  naturally  and  properly  told  tliem 
youd  see  them  damned  first. 

The  Bishop  [horrified]  No,  no,  really.  Boxer!  Yon 
must  not— 

The  General   [impattentlj/]     Oh^  of  course  I  dont 
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mean  that  yon  uacd  those  n 
menning  and  tlie  spirit  of  it. 

The  Bishop.  Not  the  spirit,  Boxer,  I  protest.  Bnt 
never  mind  that.  The  point  is  that  State  marriage  ii 
already  divorced  from  Church  marriage.  The  rcKitions 
between  Leo  and  Rejjy  and  Sinjon  arc  perfccUy  legal; 
but  do  you  expect  me,  as  a  Bishop,  to  approve  of  them  ? 

The  General.  I  dont  defend  Reginald.  He  should 
have  kicked  you  out  of  the  house,  Mr.  Hotchkisa. 

Reginald  [mi'n^]  How  could  I  kiek  him  out  of  the 
house?  He's  stronger  than  me;  he  could  have  kicked  me 
out  if  it  came  to  that.  He  did  kick  me  out:  what  else 
was  it  hut  kicking  out,  to  take  my  wife's  affections  from 
mc  and  establish  himself  in  my  place?  [He  come*  to 
the  hearth]. 

HoTciiKtss.  I  protest,  Reginald,  I  said  all  that  a 
man  eould  to  prevent  the  smash. 

Reginald.  Oh,  I  know  you  did:  I  dont  blame  you: 
people  dont  do  these  things  to  one  another:  they  happen 
and  they  cant  he  helped.  Wliat  was  I  to  do?  1  was  old; 
she  was  young.  I  was  dull:  he  was  brilliant.  I  hod  a 
face  like  a  walnut:  lie  had  a  face  like  a  mushroom.  1 
was  as  glad  to  have  him  in  the  house  as  she  waa:  he 
amused  me.  And  we  were  a  couple  of  fools :  he  gave 
QB  good  advice — told  us  what  to  do  when  we  didnt  know. 
She  found  out  that  I  wasnt  any  use  to  her  and  he  was; 
so  she  nabbed  him  and  gave  me  the  chuck. 

Leo.  If  you  dont  stop  talking  in  that  disgraceful 
way  about  our  married  life,  I'll  leave  the  room  and  never 
speak  to  you  again. 

Reoinald.  Youre  not  going  to  speak  to  me  again, 
anyhow,  are  you?  Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  visit 
you  when  you  marry  him  ? 

HoTciiKiss.  I  hope  so.  Sorely  yourc  not  going  to  be 
vindictive,  Rejjy.  Besides,  youll  have  all  the  advan- 
tages I  formerly  enjoyed.     Youll  be  the  visitor,  the  le- 
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lief,  the  new  fnce,  the  fresh  news,  Uie  Lopelcsa  altaeli- 
ment:  7  shall  only  be  the  husband. 

Reginald  [tavageli/]  Will  jou  tell  tne  this,  any  of 
you?  how  is  it  thnt  we  always  get  talking  about  Hotch- 
kiss  when  our  business  is  nbout  Edith?  [He  fumet  up 
the  kitchen  to  the  tower  and  back  to  his  choir], 

Mrs  Bridgenohth.  Will  somebody  tell  me  how  the 
world  is  to  go  on  if  nobody  is  to  get  married? 

SvKEB.  Will  somebody  tell  me  what  an  honorable 
man  and  a  sincere  Anglican  is  to  propose  to  a  woman 
whom  he  loves  and  who  loves  him  and  wont  marry  him? 

Leo.  Will  somebody  tell  me  how  I'm  to  arrange  to 
take  care  of  Rejjy  when  I'm  married  to  Sinjon,  Rejjy 
must  not  be  allowed  to  marry  anyone  else,  cspeeially 
that  odious  naaty  creature  that  told  all  those  wicked  lies 
about  him  in  Court. 

HoTciiKisB.  Let  us  draw  up  the  tirst  English  part- 
nership deed. 

Leo.     For  shame,  Sinjon ! 

The  Bishop.  Somebody  must  begin,  my  dear.  Ive 
a  very  strong  suspicion  that  when  it  is  drawn  up  it  will 
be  so  much  worse  than  the  existing  law  that  you  will  all 
prefer  getting  married.  We  shall  therefore  be  doing 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  morality  by  just  trying 
Imw  the  new  system  would  work. 

Lebbia  [suddenly  reminding  them  of  her  forgotten 
pretence  at  the  ttandi  thoughtfully  in  the  garden  door- 
wag]      Ive  been  thinking. 

The  Bishop  {to  Ilotchkiit]  Nothing  like  making 
people  tliink:  Is  there,  Sinjon? 

Lesbia  [coming  to  the  table,  on  the  General't  left] 
A  woman  has  no  right  to  refuse  motherhood.  That  is 
clear,  after  the  statistics  given  in  The  Times  by  Mr  Sid- 
ney Webb. 

Tub  General.  Mr  Webb  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  the  Voice  of  Nature. 
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Le8bia.     But  if  she  is  an  English  lii3y  it  is  her  r 
ond  her  duty  to  stand  out  for  honorable  conditions, 
wc  can  agree  on  the  conditions,  I  am  willing  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Boxer. 

The  General  tiaggera  to  hii  feet,  momentarily  ilupet 
and  tpeecklett. 

Edith  [riiing]     And  I  with  Cecil. 

Leo  [rt«n^]     And  I  with  Rejjy  and  St  John. 

The  General  [n^Aoft]      An  alliance!    Do  yoa  n 
a — a — a-— 

Rboinald.  She  only  means  Ugamy,  ai  I  understand 
her. 

The  Genkrai^  Alfred:  Iww  long  more  arc  yon 
going  to  stand  there  and  countenance  thla  lunacy? 
Is  it  a  horrible  dream  or  nm  I  awake?  In  the  name 
of  common  sense  and  sanity,  let  us  go  back  to  real 
lif<^ 

Collint  comet  tn  through  the  tower,  in  alderman't 
robet.  The  ladies  who  are  tlnnding  til  down  htutilg,  and 
look  a»  unconcerned  as  postible. 

Collins.  Sorry  to  hurry  you,  my  lord;  but  the 
Church  has  been  full  this  hour  past;  and  the  organist 
has  played  alt  the  wedding  music  in  Lohengrin  three 

The  General.  The  very  man  we  want  Alfred: 
I'm  not  equal  to  this  crisis.  You  are  not  equal  to  it 
The  Army  hos  failed.  The  Church  has  failed.  I  shall 
put  aside  all  idle  social  distinctions  and  appeal  to  the 
Municipality. 

Mns  BniDOENORTH.  Do,  Boxer.  He  is  sure  to  get 
ns  out  of  this  difficulty, 

Collint,  a  little  puealed,  comet  forward  affabljf  i 
Hotchkisi't  left. 

HoTciiKise     [rising,    impreited    bg    the    aldem 
gonm]      Ive  not  had  the  pleasure.     Will  yoo  Entrodot 
me? 
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Collins  [confidenliallg]  All  riglit^  sir.  Only  Ihe 
grccn^occr,  air,  in  charge  of  the  wedding  breakfast. 
Mr  Alderman  Collina,  sir,  when  I'm  in  my  gown. 

HoTCHKisa  [itaggered]  Very  pleased  indeed  [he  tilt 
down  ogaitt]. 

The  Bishop.  Personally  I  value  the  counsel  of  my 
old  friend,  Mr  Alderman  Collina,  very  highly.  If  Edith 
and  Cecil  will  allow  him— 

Edith.  Collina  has  known  me  from  my  childhood:  I'm 
sure  he  will  agree  with  me. 

CoLLiNa.  Yes,  miss:  you  may  depend  on  me  for  that. 
Might  I  ask  what  the  diificulty  is? 

Edith.  Simply  tliis.  Do  you  expect  me  to  get  mar- 
ried in  the  existing  state  of  the  law? 

Sykes  [riting  and  coming  to  CoUin't  left  eJfcoro]  I 
put  it  to  you  as  a  sensible  man:  is  it  any  worse  fur  her 
than  for  me? 

Reginald  [leaving  hit  place  and  thrusting  himself 
betnreen  Collint  and  Sgkes,  who  returni  to  his  chair] 
Thats  not  the  point.  Let  tliia  be  understood,  Mr  Collins. 
It's  not  the  man  who  is  backing  out:  it's  the  woman, 
[i/e  potts  himself  on  the  keartk]. 

Lebbia,  We  do  not  admit  that,  Collins.  The  women 
■re  perfectly  ready  to  make  a  reasonahlc  arrangement. 

Leo.     With  both  men. 

The  General.  The  case  is  now  before  you,  Mr  Col- 
lina. And  I  put  it  to  you  as  one  man  to  another:  did  you 
erer  hear  such  crazy  nonsense? 

Mrs  Bridobnohth.  The  world  must  go  on,  mnstnt 
it,  Collins? 

Collins  [matching  at  thit,  the  first  intelligible  propo- 
tition  he  has  heard]  Oh,  the  world  will  go  on,  maam: 
dont  you  be  afraid  of  that.  It  alnt  so  easy  to  atop  it  as 
the  earnest  kind  of  people  think. 

Edith.  I  knew  yon  would  agree  with  me,  Collins. 
Thank  you. 
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HoTCHKiBi.     Have  you  the  least  idea  of  what 
are  talking  about,  Mr  Alderman  ? 

Collins.  Oh,  thats  all  right,  sir.  The  particah 
dont  matter,  I  never  read  the  report  of  a  Coiumittcc; 
after  all,  what  can  they  say  that  you  dont  know?  You 
pick  it  up  as  they  go  on  talking.  [lie  goes  to  the  coner 
of  the  table  and  tpeakt  acros»  it  to  the  company],  WcU, 
my  Lord  and  Miss  Edith  and  Madam  and  Gentlemen, 
it's  like  this.  Marriage  is  tolerable  enough  In  its  way 
if  youre  easygoing  and  dont  expect  too  much  from  it. 
But  it  doeant  bear  tliinking  about.  The  great  tiling  is 
to  get  the  young  people  tied  up  before  they  know  wliat 
tlicyrc  letting  tbcmselvea  in  for.  Theres  Miss  I^sbia 
now.  She  waited  till  she  started  tliinking  about  It;  and 
then  it  was  nil  over.  If  you  once  start  arguing.  Miss 
Edith  and  Mr  Sykes,  youU  never  get  married.  Go  nod 
get  married  first;  youll  hove  plenty  of  argmng  "ffcufci 
wards,  miss,  believe  me. 

HoTcHKisB.     Your  warning  comes  too  late, 
started  arguing  already. 

The  General.  But  you  dont  take  in  the  full 
I  dont  wish  to  exaggerate;  but  the  only  word  I  ci 
is  the  full  horror  of  the  situation.  These  ladies  not  only 
refuse  our  honorable  offers,  but  as  I  understand  it — and 
I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  most  heartily,  Lesbia,  if  I'm 
wrong,  as  I  hope  I  am — they  actually  call  on  us  to  enter 
into — I'm  sorry  to  use  the  expression;  but  what  can  I 
say? — into  alliances  with  them  under  contracts  to  be 
drawn  up  ky  our  confounded  solicitors, 

Collins.     Dear   me.   General;   thats    something  new 
wlien  the  parties  belong  to  the  same  class. 

Tub    Bishop,      Not     new,     Collins.       The 
did  It. 

Collins.  Yes:  they  would,  them  Romans, 
youre  in  Borne  do  as  the  Bomans  do,  is  an  old 
But  we're  not  in  Borne  at  present,  my  lord. 
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The  Bishop.  Wc  have  got  Into  mnny  of  their  ways. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  contract  aystein,  Collins? 

Collins.  Well,  my  lord,  when  theres  a  question  of 
a  contract,  I  always  soy,  shew  it  to  me  on  paper.  If  it's 
lo  be  talk,  let  it  be  talk;  but  if  it's  to  be  a  contract,  down 
with  it  in  black  and  white;  and  then  we  ahall  know  what 
we're  about. 

HoTCHKiss.  Quite  right,  Mr  Alderman.  Let  ua 
draft  it  at  once.  May  I  go  into  the  study  for  writing 
materials,  Bishop? 

The  Bishop.     Do,  Sinjon. 

Hotckkiat  goea  into  the  librarg. 

CoLLma.     If  I  might  point  out  a  difficulty,  my  lord — 

The  BiaHOP.  Certainly.  [He  goet  to  the  fourth 
chair  from  the  General's  left,  but  before  titling  damn, 
courteouily  points  to  the  chair  at  the  end  of  the  table 
next  the  hearth].  Wont  you  sit  down,  Mr  Alderman? 
[Collins,  very  appreciative  of  the  Bishop't  diitinguifhed 
consideration,  sits   down.      The   Bishop    then   takes   his 

CoLLiNa.  We  are  at  preacjit  six  men  to  four  ladies. 
Thats  not  fair. 

REaiNALD.     Not  fair  to  the  men.  you  mean. 

Leo.  Oh!  Kejjy  boa  said  something  clever!  Can  I 
be  mistaken  in  him? 

Iloichkiss  comes  back  with  a  blotter  and  some  paper, 
lie  takes  Ike  vacant  place  in  the  middle  of  the  table  be- 
tween Lesbia  and  the  Bishop. 

Collins.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  my  lord  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  I  dont  trust  my  judgment  on  this  subject. 
Therea  a  certain  lady  that  I  alwaya  consult  on  delicate 
pointa  like  this.  She  has  n  very  exceptional  experience, 
and  a  wonderful  temperament  and  instinct  In  affairs  of 
the  heart. 

HoTciiKisB.  Excuse  me,  Mr  Alderman:  I'm  a  snob; 
and  I  warn  you  that  theres  no  use  consulting  anyone  who 
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will  not  advise  us  frankly  on  clnss  linrs.      Marriage  I 
good  enough  for  the  lower  classes:  they  have   facilitie*  " 
for  desertion  that  are  denied  to  us.     What  is  the  soda! 
position  of  this  lady? 

Collins.     The  highest  in  the  borough,  sir.     She  i 
the  Mayoress.     But  you  need  not  stand  in  awe  of  1 
sir.     She  is  my   sister-in-lnw,      [To   the  Biihop] 
often  spoken  of  her  to  your  lady,  my  lord.      [To  SfrC 
Bridgenortk]     Mrs  George,  mnam. 

Mu8  BHiDOENonTH  [ttoHled]  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
Collins,  that  Mrs  George  is  a  real  person? 

Collins  [equalli/  ttaiiled]     Didnt  you  believe  in  her, 

RIns  BmoQENORTH.     Never  for  a  moment. 

Tub  Bishop.  We  always  thought  that  Mrs  George 
was  too  good  to  be  true.  I  still  dont  believe  in  her,  Col- 
lins.    You  must  produee  her  if  you  are  to  convince  me. 

Collins  [overivhelmed]  Well,  I'm  so  taken  aback  by 
this  that— Well  I  never  !  !  !  Why!  sites  at  the  church 
at  this  moment,  waiting  to  see  the  wedding. 

The  Bishop.  Then  produce  her.  [Co^/tn*  thaket  kit 
head].     Come,  Collins!  confess.     Thcres  no  such  person, 

Collins.     There  is,  my  lord:  there  is,  1  assure  yoo. 
You  ask  George.     It's  true  /  cant  produee  her;  but 
can,  my  lord. 

The  Bishop.     I! 

Collins,  Yes,  my  lord,  you.  For  some  reason  that  T 
never  could  make  out,  she  has  forbidden  me  to  talk  about 
you,  or  to  let  her  meet  you.  Ive  asked  her  to  come  here 
of  a  wedding  morning  to  help  with  the  flowers  or  the 
like;  and  she  has  always  refused.  But  if  yon  order  her 
to  come  as  her  Bishop,  she'll  come.  Slie  has  some  very 
strange  fancies,  has  Mrs  George.  Send  your  ring  to 
her,  my  lord — the  official  ring — send  it  by  some  very 
Gtylish  gentleman — perhaps  Mr  Hotchkiss  here  would  be 
good  enough  to  take  it — and  she'll  come. 
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Tbe  Bishop  [taking  off  hit  ring  and  handing  it  to 
Hotchki»i]     Oblige  iiic  by  undertaking  the  mission. 

HoTCHKisa.     But  how  am  1  to  know  the  lady? 

Collins,  She  has  gone  to  the  church  in  state,  sir, 
and  will  be  attended  by  a  Beadle  with  a  mace.  He  will 
point  her  out  to  you;  and  he  will  take  the  front  seat  of 
the  carriage  on  the  way  back, 

HoTCHRisa.  No,  by  heavens!  Forgive  me.  Bishop; 
but  you  are  asking  too  much.  I  pan  away  from  the 
Boers  because  I  was  a  snob.  I  run  away  from  the 
Beadle  for  the  same  reason.  I  absolutely  decline  the 
mission. 

The  General  [n>in^  impreitivelt/]  Be  good  enough 
to  give  me  that  ring,  Mr  Hotchkiss. 

HoTCHKisa.     With  pleasure.      [He  hands  it  to  him]. 

The  Genehal.  I  shall  have  the  great  pleasure,  Mr 
Alderman,  in  waiting  on  the  Mayoress  with  the  Bishop't 
orders;  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  return  with  municipal 
honors.  [He  ttalkt  oat  gallantly,  Collint  riting  for  a 
moment  to  how  to  kim  rrith  marked  dignity]. 

Reginald.  Boxer  is  rather  a  fine  old  josser  in  his 
way. 

Hotchkiss.  His  uniform  gives  him  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. He  will  take  oil  the  attention  o3  tbe 
Beadle. 

Collins.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well,  my  lord,  to  go 
on  with  the  contract  while  we're  waiting.  The  truth  is, 
we  shall  none  of  us  have  much  of  a  look-in  when  Mrs 
George  conies ;  ao  we  bad  better  finish  the  writing  part  of 
the  business  before  she  arrives. 

HoTCKXies.  I  think  I  have  the  preliminaries  down 
all  right.  [Reading]  '  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
made  this  day  of  blank  blank  between  blank  blank  of 
blank  blank  in  the  County  of  blank.  Esquire,  hereinafter 
called  the  Gentleman,  of  the  one  part,  and  blank  blank 
of  blank  in  the  County  of  blank,  hereinafter  colled  tbe 
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Lady,  of  tl  e  other  part,  whereby  it  ia  declared  and  agreed 
as  foUows.' 

Leo  [ti'iing]  You  might  remember  your  manners, 
Sinjon.  The  lady  comes  first.  [She  goet  behind  Aim 
and  ttoops  to  look  at  the  draft  over  hit  thoulderl- 

HoTCHKi§s.  To  be  sure.  1  beg  your  pArdun.  [He 
alter*  the  draft}. 

Leo.  And  you  have  got  only  one  lady  and  one  gen- 
tleman.    There  ought  to  be  two  gentlemen. 

Collins.  Oh,  thats  a  mere  matter  of  form,  mnam. 
Any  number  of  ladies  or  gentlemen  can  be  put  in. 

Leo.  Not  any  number  of  ladies.  Only  one  lady. 
Besides,  that  creature  wasnt  a  lady. 

RsaiNALD.  You  shut  your  head,  Leo.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral sort  of  contract  for  everybody:  it's  not  your  con- 
tract. 

Leo.     Then  what  use  is  it  to  me? 

HoTCHKiss.     You  will  get  some  hints  from  it  for 
own  contract. 

Edith.     I  hope  there  will  be  no  hinting.     Let  us 
the    plain    straightforward    truth    and    nothing   but    the 
truth. 

CoLLras.  Yes,  yes,  miaa  r  it  will  be  all  right  Thercs 
nothing  underhand,  I  assure  you.  It's  a  model  agree- 
ment, as  it  were, 

Edith  [uneonvinced]      I  hope  so, 

HoTCHKiss.  What  is  the  first  clause  in  an  agreement, 
usually?     You  know,  Mr  Alderman, 

Collins  [at  a  lota]  Well,  sir,  tlie  Town  Clerk  always 
sees  to  that,  Ive  got  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
myself    in   these   little   matters.      Perhaps   his    lordship 

The  Bishop.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  dont.  But  Soames 
will  know.     Alice,  where  is  Soames? 

1  there  [pointing 


con-        . 

have         I 


Thb  Bishop  [to  his  wife]     Coax  bin 


a  join  xia,  1 
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[Mrt  Bndgtnorth  goes  into  the  ttady].  Soamea 
is  my  chaplain,  Mr  Collins.  The  grent  difficulty  about 
Biehops  in  the  Church  of  England  to-day  is  that  the  af- 
fairs of  the  diocese  make  it  necessary  that  a  Bishop 
should  be  before  everything  a  man  of  business,  capable 
of  sticking  to  his  desk  for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  But  the 
result  of  having  Bishops  of  this  sort  is  that  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  its  influence  on  the  souls 
and  imaginationi  of  tlie  people,  very  soon  begins  to  go 
rapidly  to  the  devil — 

Edith  [ihocked']     Papa! 

The  Bishop.  I  am  speaking  technically,  not  in  Box- 
er's manner.  Indeed  the  Bishops  thcrascjves  went  so  far 
in  that  direction  that  they  gained  a  reputation  for  being 
spiritually  the  stupidest  men  in  the  country  and  commer- 
cially the  sharpest,  I  found  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 
Soamea  wns  my  solicitor.  I  found  that  Soames,  though  a 
Tery  capable  mnn  of  business,  had  a  romantic  secret  his- 
tory. His  fnther  was  an  eminent  Nonconformist  divine 
who  habitually  spoke  of  the  Cliureh  of  England  as  The 
Scarlet  Woman.  Soames  became  secretly  converted  to 
Anglicanism  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  longed  to  take 
holy  orders,  but  didnt  dare  to,  because  his  father  had  a 
weak  heart  and  habitually  threatened  to  drop  dead  if 
anyb«dy  hurt  his  feelings.  You  may  have  noticed  that 
people  with  weak  hearts  arc  the  tyrants  of  English  fam- 
ily life.  So  poor  Soames  had  to  become  a  solicitor. 
When  his  father  died — by  a  curious  stroke  of  poetic  jus- 
tice he  died  of  scarlet  fever,  and  was  found  to  have  had 
a  perfectly  sound  heart— I  ordained  Soames  and  made 
him  my  chaplain.  He  is  now  quite  happy.  He  is  a  celi- 
bate; fasts  strictly  on  Fridays  and  throughout  Lent; 
wears  a  cassock  and  hiretta;  and  has  more  legal  business 
to  do  than  ever  he  had  in  his  old  office  in  Ely  Place. 
And  he  sets  me  free  for  the  spiritual  and  scholarly  pur- 
suits proper  to  a  Bishop. 
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Mrs  Brirocnortii  [comxKg  bncli  from  the  tludy  milk 
a  knitlitig  baikel^  Here  he  is.  [She  retumrt  her  teal, 
and  knits]. 

Soamet  comet  in  in  cattock  and  biT€tta.  lie  talulet 
the  company  by  blening  them  with  ttvo  fitigert. 

HoTCHKiBs.  Take  my  place,  Mr  Soamcs,  [He  givet 
up  hit  chair  to  him,  and  relirei  to  the  oak  chttt,  on  which 
he  teats  himielf]. 

The  Bishop.  No  longer  Mr  Soames,  Siojoti.  Father 
AnthoDy. 

Soames  [taking  hit  teat]  I  was  christened  Oliver 
Cromwell  Soamea.  My  father  had  no  right  to  do  It.  I 
have  taken  the  name  of  Anthony.  When  you  become 
parents,  young  gentlemen,  be  very  careful  not  to  label 
a  lielpleas  child  with  views  which  it  may  come  to  hold  in 
abhorrence,  ~ 

The  Bishop.     Has  Alice  explained  to  you  the  n 
of  the  document  we  are  drafting? 

Soames.     She  has  indeed. 

Lesbia.     That  sounds  as  if  you  disapproved. 

Soames.  It  is  not  for  me  to  approve  or  disapprove. 
I  do  the  work  that  comes  to  my  hand  from  my  ecclesiaa- 
tical  superior. 

The  BisHof.     Dont  be  uncharitable,  Anthony, 
must  give  us  your  best  advice. 

Soames.  My  ndvicc  to  you  all  is  to  do  your  duty  ilJlAi 
taking  the  Christian  vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty.  The 
Church  was  founded  to  put  an  end  to  marriage  and  to 
put  an  end  to  property. 

Mrs  BRiDQENOKTit,  But  how  could  the  world  go  on, 
Anthony .' 

Soames.  Do  your  duty  and  see.  Doing  your  doty  is 
your  business:  keeping  the  world  going  ia  id   higher 

Lesbia.     Anthony:  yonre  Impossible. 

Soames  [taking  up  hit  pen]      You  wont  take  my  t 


bold  in 

prove, 
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I  didnt  expect  jou  would.  Well,  I  await  your 
iiislrucUoDB. 

Reginald.  We  got  stuck  on  the  first  clause.  What 
should  we  begin  with? 

SuAMES.  It  is  usual  to  begin  with  the  term  of  the 
contract 

EuiTH.     What  does  that  mean? 

SoAUXB.  The  term  of  years  for  which  it  is  to  hold 
good. 

X.KO.     But  this  is  a  marriage  contract. 

SoAHKs.     Is  the  marriage  to  be  for  a  year,  a  week,  or 

Reginald.  Come,  I  say,  Anthony!  Youre  worse 
timn  any  of  us.    A  day! 

SoAMEs.  Off  the  path  is  off  the  path.  An  inch  or  a 
mile:  what  dues  it  matter? 

Leo.  If  the  marriage  is  not  to  be  for  ever,  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  call  it  immoral  to  have  a  mar- 
riage for  a  term  of  years.  If  the  people  dont  like  it  they 
can  get  divorced. 

Reginald.  It  ought  to  be  for  just  as  long  as  the  two 
people  like.     Thnts  what  I  sny, 

Collins.  They  may  not  agree  on  the  point,  sir.  It's 
often  fast  with  one  and  loose  with  the  otlier. 

Lesbia.  I  should  say  for  as  long  as  the  man  behaves 
himself. 

The  Bibmof.  Suppose  the  woman  doeant  behave  her- 
self? 

Mrs  Bhidoenorth.  The  woman  may  have  lost  all 
her  chances  of  a  good  marriage  with  anybody  else.  She 
should  not  he  cnst  adrift. 

Reginald.     So    may    the    man!      What    about    his 

Leo,  The  wife  ought  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  see 
Ijiat  he  is  comfortable  and  takes  care  of  himself  properly. 
The  other  muu  wont  want  her  all  the  time. 
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LesbIA.     Tiiere  may  nol  be  imotlier 

Leo.     Then  wby  on  uartb  abould  she  leave  him? 

Lesbia.     Because  sUe  wants  to. 

Leo.  Oh,  if  people  are  going  tu  be  let  do  what  they 
want  to,  then  I  call  it  simple  immorality.  [5/ic  goet 
indignantly  to  the  oak  cheH,  and  perchei  hcraeif  on  it 
close  beside  Holchkiti]. 

Reginald  [roofcAing  them  iourlg]  You  do  it  your- 
self, dont  you? 

Leo.     Ob,  thats  quite  different.     Dont  moke  fool 
witticisms,  Hejjy. 

The  BiBHOP.     We  dont  seem  to  be  getting 
do  you  say,  Mr  Alderman  ? 

CoLLiNB.  Well,  my  lord,  you  see  people  do  persist  in 
talking  us  if  marriages  was  all  of  one  sort.  But  tbercs 
almost  as  many  different  sorts  of  marriages  as  thercs  dif- 
ferent sorta  of  people.  Thcres  the  young  things  that 
marry  for  love,  not  knowing  what  tbcyrc  doing,  nnd  the 
old  things  that  marry  for  money  and  comfort  and  com- 
panionship. Thercs  the  people  that  marry  for  children. 
Tberes  the  people  that  dont  intend  to  have  children  and 
that  arnt  fit  to  have  them.  Tberes  the  people  that  marry 
because  theyrc  so  much  run  after  by  Uie  other  sex  that 
tbey  have  to  put  a  stop  to  it  somehow.  Theres  the  peo- 
ple that  want  to  try  a  new  experience,  and  the  people 
that  want  to  have  done  with  experiences.  How  are  you 
to  please  theui  all  i  Why,  youU  want  half  a  dozen  dif" 
ferent  sorts  of  contract.  I 

The  Bishop.  Well,  if  so,  let  ua  draw  them  all  ll|il 
Let  us  face  it. 

Reoinald.  Why  should  we  be  held  togetjier  whether 
we  like  It  or  not?  Thats  the  question  thats  at  the  bottflui 
of  It  all 

Mrs  Bridoknobth.     Because  of  the  children,  Hejjy. 

Collins.  But  even  then,  maam,  why  should  we  be 
held  together  when  thats  all  over — when  the  girls  arc 
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married  and  the  boys  out  in  the  world  and  in  business 
for  themselves  t  When  thats  done  with,  the  real  work  of 
the  marriage  is  done  with.  If  the  two  like  to  stay  to- 
gether, let  them  stay  together.  Hut  if  not,  let  them  part, 
as  old  people  in  the  workhouses  do.  Theyve  had  enough 
of  one  another.  Theyve  found  one  another  out.  Why 
should  they  be  tied  togctlicr  to  sit  there  grudging 
and  hating  and  spiting  one  another  like  bo  many  do? 
Put  it  twenty  years  from  the  birth  of  the  youngest 
cliild. 

SoAMEB.     How  if  there  be  no  children? 

Collins.     Let  em  take  one  another  on  liking, 

Mrs  BRiDCENonTH.     Collins! 

Lko,     You  wicked  old  man ! 

Tub  Bishop  [renion*( racing]      My  dear,  my  dear! 

Lghbia.  And  what  is  a  woman  to  live  on,  pray,  when 
she  is  no  longer  liked,  ns  you  eall  it? 

SoAUBs  [n-ilh  sardonic  fonnalHy]  It  is  proposed  tliat 
the  term  of  the  agreement  be  twenty  years  from  the  birth 
of  the  3'Dungcst  child  when  there  are  children.  Any 
amendment  ? 

Leo.  I  protest.  It  must  be  for  life.  It  would  not 
be  a  marriage  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  life. 

So  AMES.  Mrs  Reginald  Bridgenorlh  proposes  life. 
Any  seconder? 

Leo.     Dont  be  aoullcss,  Anthony. 

Lesbia.  I  have  a  very  important  amendment  If 
there  are  any  children,  the  man  must  be  cleared  com- 
pletely out  of  the  house  for  two  years  on  each  occasion. 
At  such  times  he  is  auperfluous,  Importunate,  and  ri- 
diculous. 

Collins.     But  where  Is  he  to  go,  miss? 

Lesbia.  He  can  go  where  he  likes  as  long  as  he  does 
not  bother  the  mother. 

Reginald.     And  is  she  to  be  left  lonely — 

Lesbia.     Lonely !     With  her  child.     The  poor  woman 
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I  have  a  motnent  to  hersdi^ 


be     a     wandering 
I  club,  and  seeing  nobodj 


would  be  only  too  glad  t 
Dont  be  absurd,  Rejjy. 

Reqinald.      That     father 
wrctehed  outca§t,  living  at  his 
but  his  friends'  wives ! 

Lbsbia  liTonicallg]      Poor  fellow! 

HoTCHKiss.  The  friends'  wives  are  perhaps  the  soltf 
tion  of  the  problem.  You  see,  their  husbnnda  will  a' 
be  outcasts;  and  the  poor  ladii^s  will  oceasionally  pine 
for  male  society, 

Lesbia,  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mother  should  not 
have  male  society.  What  she  clearly  should  not  have  is 
n  husband.  J 

SoAUEs.     Anything  else,  Miss  Grantham?  m 

Lesbia,  Yes ;  I  must  have  my  own  separate  house,  (ri^ 
my  own  separate  part  of  n  house.  Boxer  smokes:  I  cant 
endure  toboceo.  Boxer  believes  that  an  open  window 
means  death  from  cold  and  exposure  to  the  night  air:  I 
must  have  fresh  air  always.  We  con  be  friends;  but  we 
cant  live  together;  and  that  must  be  put  in  the  agree*  J 
ment. 

Edith.     Ive  no  objection  to  smoking;  and  as  to  o 
ing  the  windows,  Cecil  will  of  course  have  to  do  what  ll 
best  (or  his  health. 

The  Bishop.     Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that,  i 
dear?     You  or  he? 

Edith.     Neither  of  us.    We  must  do  what  the  dot 
orders. 

Reginald.     Doctor  be — ! 

Leo  [admonitorili/]     Rejjy! 

REaiNAi.D    [to  Soamei]      Vou  take  my  tip,  Anthony. 
Put  a  clause  into  that  agreement  that  the  doctor  is  to 
have  no  say  in  the  job.    It's  bad  enough  for  the  two  peo- 
ple to  be  married  to  one  another  without  their  both  tt^twyj 
married  to  the  doctor  as  well. 

Lesbia.     That  reminds  me  of  something  very  impt 
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tant.  Boxer  believes  in  vaceinnution :  I  do  not.  There 
must  be  a  clauae  that  I  am  to  decide  on  such  questions 
as  I  think  best. 

I.EO  [to  the  Buhop]  Baptism  is  nearly  as  important 
as  vaccination:  isut  it? 

The  Bishop.     It  used  to  be  considered  so,  wy  dinr. 

Leo.  Well,  Sinjon  scoffs  at  it:  he  says  that  god- 
fathers are  ridiculous.     I  must  be  allowed  to  decide. 

Reginald.  Theyll  be  bis  children  as  well  as  yours, 
you  know. 

Leo.     Dont  be  indelicate,  Rcjjy. 

Edith.  You  are  forgetting  tlic  very  important  matter 
of  money. 

Collins.     Ah!     Money!    Now  we're  coming  to  it! 

Edith.  When  I'm  married  1  shall  have  practically  no 
money  except  what  I  shall  earn. 

The  Bishop.  I'm  sorry,  Cecil,  A  Bishop's  daughter 
is  a  poor  man's  daughter. 

Sykes.  But  surely  you  dont  imagine  that  I'm  going 
to  let  Edith  work  when  we're  married.  I'm  not  a  rich 
man;  but  Ive  enough  to  spare  her  that;  and  when  my 
mother  dies — 

Edith.  What  nonsense !  Of  course  1  shall  work 
when  I'm  married.     I  shall  keep  your  house. 

Sykes.     Oh,  that! 

Reginald.     You  call  that  work? 

Edith.  Dont  you  ?  Leo  used  to  do  it  for  nothing; 
so  no  doubt  you  thought  it  wasnt  work  at  all.  Does  your 
present  housekeeper  do  it  for  nothing? 

Rkoinalu.  But  it  will  be  part  of  your  duty  as 
a  wife. 

Edith,  Not  under  this  contract  I'll  not  have  it  so. 
If  I'm  to  keep  the  house,  1  shall  expect  Cecil  to  pay  me 
at  least  as  well  as  he  would  pay  a  hired  housekeeper. 
I'll  not  go  begging  to  him  every  time  I  want  a  new  dress 
or  a  cab  fore,  as  so  many  women  have  to  do. 
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know    very   well    I    would   grudge 


SvKEB.      Yc 
nothing,  Edie. 

Edith.  Then  dont  grudge  me  my  self-respect  and 
independence.  I  insist  on  it  in  fairness  to  you,  Cecil, 
becanse  in  this  way  there  will  be  a  fund  belonging  solely 
to  me;  and  if  Slattox  takes  an  action  against  you  for 
anything  I  say,  you  can  pay  the  damages  and  stop  the 
interest  out  of  my  salary. 

SoAUEs.  You  forget  that  under  this  eontract  he  will 
not  be  liable,  because  you  will  not  be  bis  wife  in  law. 

Edith.     Nonsense!     Of  course  I  shall  be  bis  wife. 

Collins  [hit  curioiity  routedl  Is  Slattox  taking  an 
action  against  you,  miss  ?  Slattox  is  on  the  Council  with 
me.     Could  I  settle  it? 

Edith.  He  has  not  token  an  action;  but  Cecil  says  he 
will. 

Collins,     What  for,  miss,  if  I  may  askp 

Edith.    Slattox  is  a  liar  and  a  thi^;  and  it  is 
to  expose  him. 

Collins.  You  surprise  me,  miss.  Of  course  Slattox 
is  in  a  manner  of  speaking  a  liar.  If  I  may  say  so  with- 
out offence,  we're  all  liars,  if  it  was  only  to  spnre  one 
another's  feelings.  But  I  shouldnt  call  Slattox  a  thief. 
He's  not  all  that  be  should  be,  perhaps;  but  he  pays  his 
way. 

Edith.  If  that  is  only  your  nice  way  of  saying  tLat 
Slattox  Is  entirely  unfit  to  have  two  hundred  girls  in  his 
power  as  absolute  slaves,  then  I  shall  say  that  too  about 
him  at  the  very  next  public  meeting  I  address.  He  steals 
their  wages  under  pretence  of  fining  them.  He  steals 
their  food  under  pretence  of  buying  it  for  them.  He  lies 
when  he  denies  having  done  it.  And  be  docs  other 
things,  as  you  evidently  know,  Collins.  Therefore  I  give 
you  notice  that  I  shall  expose  him  before  all  England 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  consequences  to  myself. 

SvKEs.     Or  to  me? 
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Edith.  I  take  equal  risks.  Sappose  yoa  felt  It  to 
be  your  duty  to  shoot  Slattox,  what  would  become  of  one 
and  the  children?  I'm  sure  I  dont  want  anybody  to  be 
shot:  not  even  Slattoi;  but  if  the  public  never  will  take 
any  notice  of  even  the  most  crying  evil  until  somebody 
is  shot,  what  are  people  to  do  but  shoot  somebody? 

SoAUEa  [inexorablt/]  I'm  waiting  for  my  instructions 
as  to  the  term  of  the  Agreement. 

RsaiNALD  limpalienlli/,  leaving  the  hearth  and  going 
hehind  Soamer]  It's  no  good  tilting  nil  over  the  shop 
like  this.  We  shall  be  here  all  day.  I  propose  that  the 
aitreement  holds  good  until  the  parties  arc  divoreed. 

SoAUES.  They  cant  be  divorced,  Tliey  will  not  be 
married. 

Reoinald.  But  if  tbcy  cant  be  divorced,  then  this 
will  be  worse  than  marriage. 

Mrs  Bridgenorth.  Of  course  it  will.  Do  stop  this 
nonsense.    Why,  who  arc  the  children  to  belong  to? 

Lesiiia.  We  have  already  settled  that  they  are  to  be- 
long to  the  mother. 

Reginald.  No:  I'm  dashed  if  you  have.  MI  fight 
for  the  ownership  of  my  own  children  tooth  and  nail; 
and  so  will  a  good  many  other  fellows,  I  can  tcU  you. 

Edith.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  divided 
between  the  parents.  If  Cecil  wishes  any  of  the  children 
to  be  his  exclusively,  he  should  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
the  risk  and  trouble  of  bringing  them  into  the  world :  say 
B  thousand  pounds  apiece.  The  interest  on  this  could  go 
towards  the  support  of  the  child  as  long  as  we  live  to- 
gether. But  the  principal  would  be  my  property.  In 
that  way,  if  Cecil  took  the  child  away  from  me,  I  should 
at  least  be  paid  for  what  it  had  cost  me. 

Mrs  Bbidgenohth  \putling  down  her  knitting  i» 
amaeemeni]     Edith!     Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing!! 

Edith.     Well,  how  else  do  yon  propose  to  settle  it? 

The   Bishop.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  favorite 
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child.  What  about  the  youngest  diild — the  Benjan 
the  child  of  its  parents'  matured  strength  and  chi 
always  better  treated  and  better  loved  than  the  onfortu- 
nate  eldest  childreji  of  their  youthful  ignorance  and  wil- 
fulness? Which  parent  is  to  own  the  youngest  child, 
payment  or  no  payment? 

CoLi-iNS.  Tlieres  a  third  party,  my  lord.  Tbcres  the 
child  itself.  My  wife  is  so  fond  of  her  children  that 
they  cant  call  their  Uvea  their  own.  They  all  run 
away  from  home  to  escape  from  her.  A  child  hasnt  a 
grown-up  person's  appetite  for  affection,  A  little  of 
it  goes  a  long  way  with  them;  and  they  like  a  good 
imitation  of  it  better  than  the  real  thing,  as  every  nurse 

SoAMKs.  Are  you  sure  that  any  of  us,  yonng  or  old. 
like  the  real  thing  as  well  as  we  like  an  artistic  imitation 
of  it?  Is  not  tlie  real  thing  accursed?  Are  not  the  best 
beloved  always  the  good  actors  rather  than  the  true  suf- 
ferers ?  Is  not  love  always  falsified  in  novels  and  plays 
to  make  it  endurable?  I  have  noticed  in  myself  a  great 
delight  in  pictures  of  the  Saints  and  of  Our  Lady ;  but 
when  I  fall  under  that  most  terrible  curse  of  the  priest's 
lot,  the  curse  of  Joseph  pursued  by  the  wife  of  Potipbar, 
I  am  invariably  repelled  and  terrified, 

HoTCHKisB.  Are  you  now  speaking  aa  a  Bsiat,  Father 
Anthony,  or  as  a  solicitor? 

SoAUEB.     There  is  no  difference.     There  la  not 
Christian  rule  for  solicitors  and  another  for  sainta.  Th( 
hearts  are  alike;  and  their  way  of  salvation  is  along 
same  >aad. 

Thk  Bishop.  But  "  few  there  be  that  find  it."  Can 
you  find  it  for  us,  Anthony? 

SoAMEB,  It  lies  broad  before  you.  It  is  the  way  to 
destruction  that  is  nnrrow  and  tortuous.  Marriage  b  an 
abomination  which  the  Church  was  founded  to  cast  aut 
and  replace  by  the  communion  of  sainta.     I  leamt  that 


.rity,^ 

■*rtn-  ' 


;  settlement  I  drew  up  as  a  solicitor 
;  than  from  inspired  revelation.  You  have  set 
yourselves  here  to  put  jour  sin  before  you  in  black  and 
white;  and  you  cant  agree  upon  or  endure  one  article 

of  it. 

SvK&s.  It's  certainly  rather  odd  that  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  fall  to  pieces  the  moment  you  touch  it. 

The  BtBiiop.  You  see,  when  you  give  the  devil  fair 
gilny  tjc  loses  his  case.  He  has  not  been  able  to  produce 
even  the  first  clause  of  a  working  agreement;  so  I'm 
afraid  wc  cant  wait  for  him  any  longer, 

Leshia.  Then  the  community  will  have  to  do  without 
my  children. 

Edith,     And  Cecil  will  h.nve  to  do  without  me. 

Lko  [gelling  off  the  chest]  And  I  positively  will 
not  marry  Sinjon  if  he  is  not  clever  enough  to  make 
some  provision  for  my  looking  after  Rejjy,  [She  leavei 
Ilotchkitt,  and  goes  back  to  her  chair  ct  the  end  of  the 
table  behind  Mrs  Bridgenorih]. 

Mrs  Bridgenorth.  And  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end  with  tliis  generation.  I  suppose. 

Collins.     Cant  nothing  be  done,  my  lord? 

The  Bishop.  You  can  make  divoree  reasonable  and 
decent:  that  is  all. 

Lebbia.  Thank  you  for  nothing.  If  you  will  only 
make  marriage  reasonable  and  dee  en  t,  you  can  do  as 
you  like  about  divorce.  I  have  not  stated  my  deepest 
objection  to  marriage;  and  I  dont  intend  to.  There  are 
certain  rights  1  will  not  give  any  person  over  me. 

Reginald.  Well,  I  think  it  jolly  hard  that  a  man 
should  support  his  wife  for  years,  and  lose  the  chance 
of  getting  a  really  good  wife,  and  then  have  her  refuse 
to  be  a  wife  to  him. 

LeaoiA.  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  it  with  you,  Rejjy. 
If  your  sense  of  personal  honor  doesnt  make  you  under- 
stand, not  111  ng  wiU. 
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1  still  awaiting  my  Idi 

r  one  of  the 


goAHES   [implacably] 
tiona. 

Theg  look  at  one  another,  each  waiting  ft 
other*  to  suggeit  something.     Silence. 

RsaiMALD  [6/anL-I^]  I  suppose,  after  all,  marrisge  is 
better  than— well,  than  tlie  usual  nlternative. 

SoAUGS  [turning  fiercely  on  him]  What  right  have 
you  to  say  so?  You  know  that  the  sins  tliat  are  wasting 
and  maddening  this  unhappy  nation  are  those  committct) 
in  wedlock. 

CoLLiNH.  Well,  the  single  ones  cant  afford  to  in- 
dulge their  affections  the  same  as  married  people. 

SoAMES.  Awny  with  It  all,  I  say.  You  have  your 
Master's  comninndments.     Obey  them. 

HoTcHKisa  [riling  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  left  vacant  bg  the  Qeneral]  I  really  must  point 
out  to  you.  Father  Anthony,  that  tlie  early  Christian  rules 
of  life  were  not  made  to  last,  because  the  early  Christians 
did  not  believe  that  the  world  itself  was  going  to  last 
Now  wc  know  that  we  shall  have  to  go  through  with  it. 
We  have  found  that  there  are  millions  of  years  behind 
us;  and  we  know  that  that  there  are  millions  before  us. 
Mrs  Bridgenorth's  question  remains  unanswered.  How 
la  the  world  to  go  on?  You  say  that  that  is  our  business 
— that  it  is  the  business  of  Providence-  But  the 
modem  Christian  view  is  thot  we  are  here  to  do  the 
business  of  Providence  and  nothing  else.    The  qucstii 


how.  Am  I  not  to 
Isnt  that  what  my  r 
tells  me  at  present 
lunatic. 

SoAUES. 
HOTCHI 


:  my 


to   find   out  why? 

is  for?     Well,  all  my  reason 

ire  an   Impracticabk 


that  help? 


SoAMEB.     Then  pray  for  light. 


HoTcHKiBs.     No:  I  r 


I  ike  Gcncral't  chair]. 


I  snob,  not  a  beggar,      [fl 
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■  Collins.  Wc  dont  seem  to  be  getting  on,  do  we? 
Misa  Edith:  you  and  Mr  Sykes  had  better  go  off  to 
church  and  settle  the  rigbt  and  wrong  of  it  afterwards. 
Itil  ensc  yoor  minds,  believe  me ;  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence.    Yon  will  burn  your  bonts,  as  one  might  say. 

SoAHEs.  Wc  should  never  burn  our  bonts.  It  is 
death  in  life. 

Collins.  Well,  Father,  I  will  say  for  yon  that  you 
hive  views  of  your  own  and  arc  not  afrnid  to  out  with 
them,  Bnt  sortie  of  ns  are  of  a  more  cheerful  disposition. 
On  the  Borough  Council  now,  you  would  be  in  a  minority 
of  one.     You  must  take  human  nature  as  it  Is. 

SoAMEs.  Upon  what  compulsion  must  I?  I'll  take 
divine  nature  aa  it  is.     I'll  not  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil. 

The  Bishop.  Thats  a  very  unchristian  way  of  treat- 
ing the  devil. 

E&GINALl 

ther,  do  we 

Tub  Bibmop. 
Edith? 

Edith.     No.     Wliat  I  propose  s 
sonable. 

The  Bishop.     And  j 

Lb  SB  [A.     Never. 

Mrs  BniDGBNORTH.  Never  Is  a  long  word,  Lcsbia. 
Dont  say  it. 

Lbsbia  [n-ith  a  flash  of  lemper^  Dont  pity  me,  Alice, 
please.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  on  English  lady,  quite 
prepared  to  do  without  anything  I  cant  have  on  hon- 
arnble  conditions. 

SoAMES  {after  a  tilenee  exprestive  of  utter  deadlock] 
I  am  still  Awaiting  my  instructions. 

Reginald.  Well,  we  dont  seem  to  be  getting  alougi 
do  we? 

Leo  \aut  of  patience]  You  sAld  that  before,  Rcjjy. 
Do  not  repeat  yourself. 


Well,  we  dont  seem  to  be  getting  any  fur- 
Will  you  give  it  up  and  get  married, 

,  Lcsbia? 
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Reoinald.     Oh,    bother!      [He   goet   to    ike   ga\ 
door  and  looks  out  gloomily], 

SoAMEfi  [riiing  teitk  the  paper  in  hit  handt]  Psba! 
[He  tears  it  in  pieces].     So  much  for  the  contract! 

The  Voice  of  The  Beadle.  By  your  leave  there, 
gentlemen.  Make  way  for  the  Mflyoress.  Way  for  the 
vorahipful  the  Mayoress,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  [He 
comes  in  through  tke  tower,  in  cocked  kal  and  gotd- 
braided  overcoat,  bearifig  the  borough  mace,  and  potts 
himself  at  the  entrance].  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  way 
for  the  worshipful  the  Mayoress. 

Collins  [moving  back  tomards  the  tealV\  Mrs 
George,  my  lord. 

Mrs  George  is  every  inch  a  Mayoress  in  pt»nl  of  sty- 
lish dressing;  and  the  does  it  very  well  indeed.  There 
it  nothing  quiet  about  Mrs  George:  she  is  not  afraid  of 
colors,  and  knomt  how  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Nat 
at  all  a  lady  in  Lesbia's  use  of  tke  term  as  a  class  label, 
the  proclaimt  herself  to  the  first  glajtce  as  tke  triumph- 
ant, pampered,  wilful,  intensely  alive  woman  who  hat 
always  been  rich  among  poor  people.  In  a  historical 
museum  she  would  explain  Ednard  tke  Fourth's  taste  for 
shopkeepers'  wives.  Her  age,  which  it  certainly  40,  and 
might  be  50,  ff  carried  off  by  her  vitality,  her  resilient 
figure,  and  her  confident  carriage.  So  far,  a  remarkably 
well-preserved  woman.  Bat  her  beauty  is  wrecked,  I3te 
an  agelest  landtcape  ravaged  by  long  and  fierce  mar. 
Her  eyes  are  alive,  arresting  and  haunting;  and  there  is 
ttill  a  turn  of  delicate  beauty  and  pride  in  her  indom- 
itable chin;  but  her  cheeks  are  n'asled  and  lined,  her. 
mouth  writhen  and  piteous.  The  whole  face  it  a 
field  of  the  passions,  quite  deplorable  until  the 
when  an  alert  seme  of  fun  rejuvenates  her  in  a  i 
and  makes  her  company  irresistible. 

All  rise   except   Soames,   who  tits   down,      two 
Reginald  at  the  garden  door.     Mrs  Bridgenorth  km 
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lon-cr  to  receive  her  guetl,  and  get*  at  far  a* 
Soamet't  chair  wken  Mr*  George  appears.  Hotebkiit, 
apparently  recognising  her,  recoih  in  cotuiernation  to 
the  study  door  at  the  furthest  comer  of  the  room  from 

Mrs  GeoROE  [coming'  straight  to  the  Bishop  with  the 
ring  ia  her  hand]  Here  is  your  ring,  my  lord;  and  here 
am  I.     It's  your  doing,  remember:  not  mine. 

Tub  Bishop.     Good  of  you  to  come. 

Mrs  Bridgenortii.     How  do  you  do,  Mrs  Collins? 

Mrs  George  [going  to  her  past  the  Bishop,  and  gaz- 
ing intently  at  her\     Are  you  liis  wife? 

Mrs  Bridqenortii.     The  Bishop's  wife?     Yes. 

Mrs  George.  What  >i  destiny!  And  you  look  like 
any  other  woman ! 

Mrs  Bridoenortm  [introducing  Lesbia\  My  sister, 
Sliss  Grnnthnm. 

Mrs  Geohgk.  So  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  story 
of  the  Generals  life? 

The  Bishop,     Vou  know  tlic  story  of  liia  life,  then? 

Mrs  Gkorqe.  Not  all.  We  reached  the  house  be- 
fore he  brought  it  up  to  the  [•resent  day.  But  enough 
to  know  the  part  played  in  it  by  Miss  Grantham. 

Mrs  Bridgenorth  [inirodacing  Leo]  Mrs  Reginald 
Bridgenorth. 

kREatHALD.     The  late  Mrs  Reginald  Bridgenorth. 
Lio.     Hold  your  tongue,  Rejjy.     At  lenst  have  the 
decency  to  wait  until  the  decree  is  made  absolute. 
Mrs  George  [to  Leo]     Well,  youre  more  time  to  get 
married  again  than  he  has,  havnt  you? 

Mrs  Bridgenorth  [introducing  IIotchkiis\  Mr  St 
John  Hotchkiss. 

Hotchkiss,  still  far  aloof  by  the  study  door,  bows. 
Mrs   George.     What!     That!      [She   makes   a    half 
tour  of  the  kitchen  and  ends  right  in   front  of   him]. 
Young  man:  do  you  tcnjcmber  coming  into  my  shop  and 
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telling  me  that  my  husband's  co.-ils  were  out  of  place 
four  cellar,  as  Nature  evidently  intended  them  for  the 
rooff 

HoTcHKiss.  I  remember  that  deplorable  impertinence 
with  shame  and  confusion.  Vou  were  kind  enough  to 
answer  that  Mr  Collins  was  looking  out  for  a  clever 
young  man  to  write  advertisements,  and  that  I  could  take 
the  job  if  1  liked. 

Mns  Georoe.     It's  still  open.     [She  turns  to  Edith]. 

Mrs  BmnoENOBTn.  My  daughter  Edith.  [She  comet 
toward*  the  ttudi/  door  to  make  the  inlroduction]. 

Mns  GEonoE.  The  bride!  [Looking  at  Edith'* 
dressing- jacket]  Youre  not  going  to  get  married  like 
that,  are  you  ? 

Tbe  Bishop  [coming'  round  the  table  to  Edilh't  left] 
Thata  just  what  we  are  discussing.  Will  you  be  so  good 
OS  to  join  us  and  allow  us  the  benefit  of  your  wisdom 
and  eipericnce? 

Mrs  GEonoE.  Do  you  want  the  Beadle  as  wcH? 
He's  a  married 

They    all    turn    involantarily    and    contemplate 
Beadle,  nho  sustain*  their  gase  iBtth  dignity. 

The  Bishop.     We  think  there  are  already  too 
men  to  be  quite  fair  to  the  women. 

Mrs  George.  Right,  my  lord.  [She  goes  back  to 
the  tamer  and  addresses  the  Beadle]  Take  away  that 
bauble,  Joseph.  Wait  for  me  wherever  you  find  yourself 
most  comfortable  in  the  neighborhood.  [The  Beadle 
teithdraws.  She  notices  Collins  for  the  firil  lime]. 
Hullo,  Bill:  youve  got  em  all  on  too.  Go  and  hunt  op  a 
drink  for  Joseph:  tlicres  a  dear.  [CoIUkm  goe*  out.  She 
look*  at  Soames's  cassock  and  birella]  What!  Another 
nniform!     Are  you  the  sexton?     [He  rite*]. 

Thb  Bishop,     My  chaplain.  Father  Anthony. 

Mrs   George.     Ob   Lord!      [To  Soamea,  coasiiu 
You  dont  mind,  do  you? 
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ISoAUES.     I  mind  notliing  but  my  duties. 
The  Bishop.     You  know  everybody  now,  I  think. 
Mrs  George  [fuming  (o  the  railed  chair]    Who's  this? 
The   Bishop.     Oh,   I    beg  your  pardon,  Cecil.      Mr 
Sykes.    The  bridegroom. 

Mrs  Georoe  [to  Si/kea]  Adorned  for  the  sacrifice, 
nrnt  you  .* 

Sykes.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  there  is  going  to 
be  any  sncrtficc. 

Mrs  George.  Well,  I  want  to  talk  to  the  women 
first.  Shull  wc  go  upstairs  and  look  at  the  presents  and 
d res sea  ? 

Mrs  Bridoenohth.     If  you  wish,  certainly. 
Reginald.     But  the  men  want  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  too. 

Mrs  George.     I'll  talk  to  them  afterwords:  one  by 

HoTCHKiss   [to  himielf]      Great  heavens! 

Mrs  Bhidoenortii.  This  way,  Mrs  Collins.  [She 
Iradi  the  may  out  through  the  tower,  followed  hy  Mrt 
George,  Leibia,  Leo,  and  Edith]. 

The  Bishop.  Shall  wc  try  to  get  through  the  last 
hatch  of  letters  whilst  they  are  away,  Soames  ? 

SoAMES.  Yes,  certainly.  [To  IlotckkUf,  w)m  t»  in 
kit  ivay]     Excuse  me. 

The  Bishop  and  Soamet  go  into  the  ttudy,  disturbing 
Ilotcklcist,  who,  plunged  in  a  nirange  reverie,  hai  for- 
gotten rpkere  he  is.  Awakened  by  Soames,  he  itam  dis- 
tractedly; then,  with  sudden  resolution,  goes  swiftly  to 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen. 

HoTC'HKiss.  Cecil.  Hejjy.  [Startled  by  hi*  urgency, 
they  hurry  to  7tim].  I'm  frightfully  sorry  to  desert  on 
this  day ;  but  I  must  bolt.  'This  time  it  really  is  pure 
cowardice.     I  cant  help  it. 

Beoinald.     What  arc  you  afraid  of? 

HoTciiKiss.     I  dont  know.     Listen  to  me.     I  was  a 
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young  fool  living  by  myaelf  in  London.  I  ordered 
first  ton  of  conls  from  that  woman's  htistnuid.  At  that 
time  I  did  not  know  that  it  is  not  trne  economy  to  bay 
the  lowest  priced  article:  I  thought  all  coals  were  alike, 
and  tried  tlie  thirteen  shilling  kind  because  it  seemed 
cheap.  It  proved  uneipccledly  inferior  to  the  family 
Silkstone;  and  in  the  irritation  into  which  the  first  scuttle 
threw  me,  I  called  at  the  sliop  and  made  an  idiot  of 
myself  as  she  described. 

Sykes.     Well,  suppose  you  did !     Laugh  at  it,  man. 

HoTCHKiss.  At  that,  yes.  But  there  was  something 
worse.  Judge  of  my  horror  when,  calling  on  the  coal 
merchant  to  make  a  trifling  complaint  at  finding  my 
grate  acting  as  a  battery  of  quick-firing  guns,  and  being 
confronted  by  hb  vulgar  wife,  I  felt  in  her  presence  an 
eictrn ordinary  sensation  of  unrest,  of  emotion,  of  unsat- 
isfied need.  I'll  not  disgust  you  with  details  of  the  mad- 
ness and  folly  that  followed  that  meeting.  But  it  went 
as  far  as  this:  that  I  actually  found  myself  prowling 
past  the  shop  at  night  under  a  sort  of  desperate  neces- 
sity to  be  near  some  place  where  she  had  been.  A  hide- 
ous temptation  to  kiss  the  doorstep  because  her  fool  had 
pressed  it  made  me  realize  how  mad  I  was.  I  tore  my- 
self away  from  London  by  a  supreme  effort;  but  I  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  like  a  needle  to  the  lodestone 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  saved  me.  On  the  field  of 
battle  the  infatuation  wore  off.  The  Billiter  affair  made 
a  new  man  of  me:  I  felt  that  I  had  left  the  follies  and 
puerilities  of  the  old  days  behind  me  for  ever.  But  hnlf- 
an-hour  ago — when  the  Bishop  sent  off  that  ring— a  sud- 
den grip  at  the  base  of  my  heart  filled  me  with  a  name- 
less terror — me,  the  fearless  t  I  recognized  its  cause 
when  she  walked  into  the  room,  Cecil:  tliis  woman  is  a 
harpy,  a  siren,  a  mermaid,  a  vampire.  There  is  only 
one  chance  for  me:  flight,  instant  precipitate  flight. 
Make  my  excuses.     Forget  me.     Farewell.     [IJe  makei 
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^for  the  dooT  and  is  confronted  by  Mt»  George  entering]. 
Too  late:  I'm  lost.  [He  tumt  back  and  throwt  kimtelf 
detperatetg  into  the  chair  neareit  the  tliidy  door:  that 
being  the  furtkeit  airag  from  her]. 

Mhs  George  [coming  to  the  hearth  and  addressing 
Reginald]  Mr  Bridgenorth:  will  you  oblige  luc  by  leav- 
ing me  with  this  young  man.  I  waut  to  talk  to  him  like 
a  mother,  on  your  business. 

Reginald.  Do,  maam.  He  needs  it  badly.  Come 
along,  Syfces.      [He  goei  into  the  itudy], 

SvKBs  [looki  irresolutely  at  Holchkist] — ? 

HoTCHKiss,  Too  Inte:  you  cant  save  me  now,  Cecil. 
Go. 

Syhet  goes  into  the  study.  Mrs  George  sirolU  acroxi 
to  Hotchkiss  and  contemplates  him  curiously. 

HoTCHKiaa.  Useless  to  prolong  this  agony.  [Ris- 
ing] Fatal  woman — if  woman  yon  are  indeed  and  not  a 
tiend  in  human  form — 

MsB  George.  Is  this  oat  of  a  book?  Or  is  it  your 
usual  society  small  talk.^ 

HoTCHKiss  [recklessly]  Jibes  are  naelesa:  the  force 
that  is  sweeping  me  away  will  not  spare  you,  I  must 
know  the  worst  at  once.     What  was  your  father? 

Mrs  George.  A  licensed  victualler  who  married  his 
barmaid.     You  would  call  him  a  publican,  most  likely. 

lIoTCKKiEs.  Then  you  are  a  woman  totally  beneath 
me.  Do  you  deny  it?  Do  you  set  up  any  sort  of  pre- 
tence to  be  my  equal  in  rank,  in  age,  or  in  culture? 

Mrs  George.  Have  you  eaten  anything  that  baa  dis- 
agreed with  you  ? 

HoTCHKisa  [tvitheringly]     Inferior! 

Mrs  George.  Thank  you.     Anything  else? 

HoTCHKiss.  This.  I  love  you.  My  intentions  arc 
not  honorable.  [She  tho-ros  no  dismay].  Scream.  Ring 
the  bell.     Have  me  turned  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs  Gsoroe   [with  sudden  depth  of  feeling]     Oh,  if 
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you  could  restore  lo  this  wasted  c*bauatcd  heart  one  raj 
of  the  passion  that  once  welled  np  at  the  glance — at  the 
touch  of  a  lover !  It's  you  who  would  scream  then,  young 
man.  Do  you  see  this  face,  once  frcsli  and  rosy  like  your 
own,   now  scarred   and  riven  by   a   hundred    bumt-oiit 

HoTCHKiHs  [wildly]  Slate  fires.  Thirteen  shillings  a 
ton.  Fires  that  shoot  out  destructive  meteara,  blinding 
and  burning,  sending  men  into  the  streets  to  make  fools 
of  themselves. 

Mrs  George.  Yon  seem  to  have  got  it  pretty  bnd. 
Sin  j  on. 

HoTCHKiss.     Dont  dare  call  me  Sinjoo. 

Mrs  George.     My  name  is  Zenobia  Alexondrina,  ' 
m.iy  call  me  Polly  for  short. 

HoTciiKiss.     Your  name  is  Aslitoreth^Durga— 
is  no  name  yet  invented  malign  enough  for  you. 

Mrs  Georob  [tilling  down  comfortablg]  Come!  Do 
you  really  think  youre  better  suited  to  that  young  saoce- 
box  than  her  husband?  You  enjoyed  her  company  when 
you  were  only  the  friend  of  the  family — when  there  was 
the  husband  there  to  shew  ofE  against  and  to  take  all  the 
responsibility.  Arc  you  sure  youU  enjoy  It  as  much 
when  you  ore  tlie  Imsband?  She  isnt  clever,  you  know. 
She's  only  silly-clever, 

HoTCHKiSB  [uneasilif  leaning  agaititl  the  tabU  and 
holding  an  lo  il  lo  control  hi*  nervov*  movementi]  Need 
you  tell  me?  tiend  that  you  are! 

Mrs  George.     You  amused  the  husband,  didnt  you? 

HoTCHKiss.     He  has  more  real  sense  of  humor  thBn_ 
she.     He's  better  bred.     That  was  not  my  fault. 

Mrs  Georoe.      My  husband  has   a  sense  of  J 
too. 

HoTCHKiSB.     The  coal  merchant? — i 
merchant 

Mrs  Gxobok  [appreciativeli/]    He  would  just  lov^B 
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bear  jou  tnlk.  He's  been  dull  lately  for  want  of  a  change 
of  cocnp-iny  and  a  bit  of  fresh  fun. 

HoTCHKiss  [flmging  a  chair  opposite  her  and  sitting 
down  with  an  overdone  altempt  at  studied  insolence\ 
Anil  prny  what  is  your  wretched  husband's  vulgar  con- 
viviality to  me? 

Mrb  Georob.     Yon  lose  me? 

HoTCKKiss.     I  loathe  you, 

Mrs  Georoe.     It's  the  same  thing. 

HuTCHKiss,     Then  I'm  lost. 

Mrs  Georoe.  You  may  come  and  see  me  if  you 
prnmiac  to  amuse  George. 

UoTCHKisB.  I'll  insult  him,  sneer  at  him,  wipe  my 
boots  on  him. 

Mrs  George.  No  yon  wont,  dear  boy.  Youll  be  a 
perfect  gentleman. 

HoTcHKisa  [beaten:  appealing  to  her  mercy]  Zeno- 
bia— 

Mrs  Georqb.     Polly,  please, 

HoTCHKiss.     Mrs  Collins — 

Mrs  George.     Sir? 

HoTCHKisB.  Something  stronger  than  my  reason  and 
oommon  sense  is  holding  my  hands  and  tearing  me  along. 
I  make  no  attempt  to  deny  that  it  can  drag  me  where 
you  please  and  make  me  do  wliat  you  like.  But  at  least 
let  me  know  your  soul  ns  you  seem  to  know  mine.  Do 
you  love  this  absurd  coal  merchant? 

Mrs  Georoe.     Call  him  George. 

HoTCHKisa.     Do  you  We  your  Jorjy  Porjy? 

Mrs  GEonoE.  Oh,  I  dont  know  that  I  love  him.  He's 
my  hnabnnd,  you  know.  But  if  I  got  anxious  about 
George's  health,  and  I  thought  it  would  nourish  him,  I 
tronld  fry  you  with  onions  for  his  breakfast  and  think 
George  and  I  are  good  friends.  George 
Other  men  may  come  and  go; 
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I  husband   sooa  becomes 
:  I  suppose  tliis  detestable 


J 


HOTCHKIU. 

but  a  habit.     Listen : 
tion  you  hav 

Mrs  Gboroe.  Any  sort  of  feeling  for  a  woman  is 
called  love  nowadays. 

HoTCHKiss.     Do  you  love  me? 

Mrs  George  [promptly]  My  love  is  not  quite  ao 
cheap  an  article  as  that,  my  lad.  I  wouldnt  cross  the 
street  to  have  another  look  at  you — not  yet.  f'm  not 
starving  for  love  like  the  robios  in  winter,  as  the  good 
ladies  youre  accustomed  to  arc,  Youll  have  to  be  very 
clever,  and  very  good,  and  very  real,  if  you  are  to  inter- 
est me.  If  George  takes  a  fancy  to  yon,  and  you  amuK 
him  enough,  I'll  just  tolerate  you  coming  in  and  out  oc- 
casionally for — well,  say  a  month.  If  you  can  make  a 
friend  of  me  in  that  time  so  much  tlie  better  for  you. 
If  you  can  touch  my  poor  dying  heart  even  for  an  in- 
stant, I'll  bless  you,  and  never  forget  you.  You  may  try 
— if  George  takes  to  you. 

HoTciCKisa.     I'm  to  come  on  liking  for  the  months 

Mrs  Geoboe.     On  condition  that  you  drop  Mrs  Reg- 

HoTcnKisa.  But  she  wont  drop  me.  Do  you  anppoK 
I  ever  wonted  to  marry  her?  I  was  a  homeless  bachelor; 
and  I  felt  quite  liappy  at  their  house  as  their  friend. 
I.eo  was  an  amusing  little  devil;  but  I  liked  Reginald 
much  more  than  I  liked  her.  She  didnt  understand. 
One  day  she  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the  inevitable 
had  happened.  I  had  tnet  enough  not  to  ask  hfT  what 
the  inevitable  was ;  and  I  gathered  presently  that  she  bad 
told  Reginald  that  their  marringe  was  a  mistake  and  that 
she  loved  me  and  eould  no  longer  see  me  breaking  my 
heart  for  her  in  snffcring  silence.  What  couM  I  say? 
What  could  I  do?  What  can  I  say  now?  What  can  I  do 
now? 

Mrs  Gkoboe.     Tell  her  that  the  hnliit  of  fatliog  In 
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'  lore  with  other  men's  wives  is  growing  on  you; 
I'm  your  latest. 

HoTCHKiBs.  What!  Throw  her  over  when  she  has 
thrown  Reginald  over  for  me! 

Mrs  Gboroe  [ri#ing]  You  wont  then?  Very  well. 
Sorry  we  shant  meet  ngninr  I  should  hnve  liked  to  see 
more  at  you  for  George's  sake.  Good-bye  [ihe  moves 
ajvay  from  him  lownrdi  the  Itearlk], 

HoTCHKiag  [appealing]     Zenobia — 

Mrs.  George.  1  thought  I  had  mnde  a  difficult  eon- 
quest.  Now  I  see  you  are  only  one  of  those  poor  petti- 
coat-hunting creatures  that  any  woman  enn  pick  up.  Not 
for  mc,  thank  you.  [Inexorable,  ihe  turns  towards  Ihe 
loner  to  go]. 

HoTCHKiaa  [following]     Dont  he  an  ass,  Polly. 

Mrs  George  [stopping]     Thats  better. 

HoTciiKiss.  Cant  you  see  that  I  maynt  throw  Leo 
over  just  because  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to.  It  would 
be   dishonorable. 

Mas  Georoe.     Will  you  be  happy  if  you  marry  her? 

HoTciiKisa.     No,  great  heaven,  NO ! 

Mrs  George.     Will  she  be  happy  when  she  dnds  yon 


capable  of  happiness.     But  she's 
n  of  holding  n  man  against 


HoTCHKiss.     She's 
not  incapable  of  the  plen 
his  will. 

Mrs  Grorge.  Right,  yoang  man.  You  will  tell  her, 
please,  that  you  love  me:  before  everybody,  mind,  the 
very  next  time  you  see  her. 

HoTCHKiss.     But— 

Mbb  George.  Those  are  my  orders,  Sinjon.  I  cant 
have  you  marry  another  woman  until  George  is  tired  of 
you. 

HoTCHKisB.     Oh,  if   I  only  didnt  selfishly  want  to 


r  yon! 
'  The  General  comet  i. 


1  the  garden.    Mrs  George 
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goet  half   way    to   the  garden    door  to   tpeak    ta 

Hotchkiit  poits  hitntelf  on  the  hearth, 

Mrs  Gbohge.     Where  have  you  been  all  this  UmeF 
The  Genbkal.     I'm  afraid  jay  nerves  were  a  little 

upset  bj  our  conversation.     1  just  went  into  the  gardiMi 

and  had  a  smoke.     I'm  all  right  now  \he  strolU  damn  to 

the  ttady  door  and  preiently  tahet  a  chair  at  that  end  of 

the  big  table]. 

Mrs  Georqe.     A  smoke!     Why,  you  said  she  couldnt 

bear  it. 

The  General.     Good  heavena!     I  forgot!     It*s  such 

a  natural  thing  to  do,  somehow. 
Letbia  comet  in  through  the  tareer, 
Mrs  Geouge.     He's  been  smoking  again, 
Lebbia.     So  my  nose  tells  me.     [She  goea  to  the  end 

of  the  table  nearest  the  hearth,  and  tit*  dawn]. 

The   General.     Lcsbia:   I'm  very  sorry.     Bat  if  I 

gave  it  up,  I  should  become  so  melancholy  and  irritable 

tliat  you  would  be  the  first  to  implore  me  to  take  to  it 

Mrs  Geodoe.  Thats  true.  Women  drive  their  hus- 
bands into  all  sorts  of  wickedness  to  keep  them  in  good 
humor.  Sinjon:  be  o9  with  you:  this  doesnt  concern 
you. 

Lesbia.  Please  dont  disturb  yourself,  Sinjon.  Box- 
er's broken  heart  has  been  worn  on  liis  sleeve  too  long 
for  any  pretence  of  privacy. 

The  General.  You  are  cruel,  Lesbia:  tleviliehly 
cruel,     [//e  siti  down,  bounded]. 

Lebbia.     You  are  vulgar,  Boxer. 

HoTcHXisB.  In  what  way?  I  ask,  as  an  expert  in 
vulgarity. 

Lesbia.  In  two  ways.  First,  he  talks  as  if  the  only 
thing  of  any  importance  in  life  was  which  particu- 
lar woman  he  shall  marry.  Seeoud,  he  has  no  self- 
control. 
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r  The  General.  Women  are  not  all  the  same  to  me, 
Lesbia. 

Mas  Geohgk.  Why  should  they  be,  pray?  Women 
arc  all  different:  it's  the  men  who  ore  all  the  same.  Be- 
sides, what  does  Misa  Grantham  know  about  cither  men 
or  women  ?     She's  got  too  much  self-control. 

Lbrbia  [mdening  her  et/ei  and  lifting  her  chin  hatigh- 
tilif]  And  pray  how  does  that  prevent  me  from  knowing 
i)s  much  about  men  and  women  as  people  who  have  no 
self-control  ? 

Mbb  Georqe.  Because  it  frightens  people  into  behav- 
ing tticmselves  before  you;  and  then  how  can  you  tell 
what  they  really  are.'  Look  at  me!  I  was  a  spoilt 
child.  My  brothers  and  sisters  were  well  hroaght  up, 
like  all  children  of  respectable  publicans.  So  should  I 
have  been  if  I  hadnt  been  the  youngest:  ten  years 
younger  than  my  youngest  brother.  My  parents  were 
tired  of  doing  their  duty  by  their  children  by  that  time; 
and  they  spoilt  me  for  all  they  were  worth.  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  money  or  anything  that  money  could 
bny.  Wlien  I  wanted  my  own  way,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
hot  scream  for  it  till  I  got  it.  When  1  was  annoyed  / 
didnt  control  myself:  I  scratched  and  colled  names.  Did 
you  ever,  after  you  were  grown  up,  pull  a  grown-up 
woman's  hair?  Did  you  ever  hite  a  grown-up  man? 
Did  you  ever  call  both  of  them  every  name  you  could 
lay  your  tongue  to? 

Lbbbia  [thiveritig  with  ditgvif]     No. 

Mrs  George.  Well,  I  did.  I  know  what  a  woman  is 
like  when  her  hair's  pulled.  I  know  what  a  man  is  like 
when  he's  bit.  I  know  what  theyrc  both  like  when  you 
tell  them  what  you  really  feel  about  them.  And  tbats  how 
I  know  more  of  the  world  than  you. 

Lesbia.  The  Chinese  know  what  a  man  is  like  when 
he  is  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces,  or  boiled  in  oil.  That 
sort  of  knowledge  is  of  no  use  to  nie.     I'm  afraid  we 
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shall  never  get  on  with  one  another,  Mrs  George 
like  a  fencer,  always  on  ganrd.  I  like  to  be  confi 
with  people  who  are  always  on  guard.  I  hit^  sloppy 
people,  slovenly  people,  people  who  cant  sit  up  straight, 
sentimental  people. 

Mkb  Georob.  Oh,  sentimental  your  grondniotbcr ! 
You  dont  learn  to  liold  your  own  in  the  world  by  stand- 
ing on  guard,  but  by  attacking,  and  getting  well  bain- 
mcred  yourself. 

Lbsbia.     I'm  not  a  priac-fighlcr,  Mrs,  Collins, 
cant  get  a  thing  without  the  indignity  of  fighting 
it,  I  do  without  it. 

Mrs  Geobgk.     Do  you?     Does  it  strike  you  tbat 
we  were  all  as  clever  as  you  at  doing  without,  there 
wouldnt  be  much  to  live  for,  would  there? 

The  General.  I'm  afraid,  Leabia,  the  things  yon 
do  without  are  the  things  you  dont  want. 

Lebdia  [suTpriicd  at  kia  mit]  Thata  not  bad  for  the 
silly  soldier  man.  Yes,  Boxer;  the  truth  is,  I  dont  wont 
you  enough  to  make  the  very  unreasonable  sacriiices  re- 
quired by  marriage.  And  yet  that  is  exactly  why  I 
ought  to  be  married.  Just  because  I  hare  the  qualities 
my  country  wants  most  I  shall  go  barren  to  my  grave; 
whilst  the  women  who  have  neither  the  strength  to  resist 
marriage  nor  the  intelligence  to  understand  its  infinite 
dishonor  will  make  the  England  of  the  future.  [^She 
riii't  and  realkt  tomardi  the  Hudt/]. 

The  General  [at  the  it  about  to  past  kim] 
shall  not  ask  you  again,  Lesbia. 

Lebbia.     Thank  you,  Boscr.      [She  patiet  on  to 
ttudy  f/oorj. 

Mas    Gborge.     Youfe   quite    done    with    him, 
you? 

Lesbia.     Ab  far  as  marriage  is  concerned,  yes. 
field  is  clear  for  you,  Mrs  George.     [She  goet  inta 
tiudy]. 
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«  George 


Silt's  a  nice  womnn, 

r  too,  difftircnt  from 


I 


The  General  buries  hi*  fac 
cutiiet  round  the  table  to  kin: 

Mh8  Gbobqe   [»ifmpalheticallt/] 
tli.it.     And  a  sort  of  beauty  ubout  h 
anyone  else. 

The  General  [overwhelmed]  Oh  Mrs  Collins,  thank 
you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times.  [lie  rises  effuiivelg]. 
You  have  thawed  the  long-frozen  springs  [he  ibifief  her 
hand].  Forgive  me;  and  thnnk  you:  bless  you — [he  again 
takei  refuge  in  the  garden,  choked  with  emotion], 

Mrb  Geohoe  [looking  after  him  Iriumphanily^  Just 
caught  the  dear  old  warrior  on  the  bounce,  eb^ 

HoTcHKiss.     Unfaithful  to  me  already! 

Mrs  Georoe.  I'm  not  your  property,  young  man: 
dont  you  think  it,  [She  goes  over  to  him  and  faces  him]. 
You  underst.ind  that?  [He  suddenly  snatches  her  into 
his  arms  and  kisses  her].  Oh!  You  dare  do  that  again, 
you  young  blackguard ;  and  I'll  jab  one  of  these  chairs  in 
your  face  [she  seises  one  and  hold*  it  in  readiness']. 
Now  you  shall  not  sec  me  for  another  month, 

HuTCMKiss  [dcliberatelg]  I  ahull  pay  my  first  visit 
to  your  husband  this  afternoon. 

Mrs  George.  Voull  see  what  he'll  say  to  you  when  I 
tell  him  wliat  youvc  just  done. 

HoTCHKiss.     What  con  he  say?     What  dare  he  say? 

Mrs  Georue.     Suppose  he  kicks  you  out  of  the  house? 

HoTcHKiBB.  How  can  he?  Ive  fought  seven  duels 
with  sabres,  Ive  muscles  of  iron.  Nothing  hurts  me: 
not  even  broken  bones.  Fighting  is  absolutely  uninter- 
esting to  me  because  it  doesnt  frighten  me  or  amuse  me; 
and  I  always  win.  Your  husband  is  in  all  these  respects 
an  average  man,  probably.  He  will  be  horribly  afraid 
of  me;  and  if  under  the  stimulus  of  your  presence,  and 
for  your  sake,  and  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
among  vulgar  people,  he  were  to  attack  me,  I  should  sim- 
ply defeat  him  and  humiliate  him  [he  gradually  gelt  kis 
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handi  on  the  chair  and  takcM  U  from  her,  ai  hit  mOrdt 
go  home  phrase  liif  pkrate].     Sooner  than  expose 
to    that,    you    would    suffer    a    thotisand    stolen    ' ' 
wouldnt  you  ? 

Mrs    Georob    [in    uUer   cojiitemation]      Yon 

HoTCiiKiss.  Hn  ha!  You  are  in  my  power.  That  \s 
one  of  the  oversights  of  your  code  of  honor  for  husbands: 
the  man  who  cnn  bully  them  can  insult  their  wives  with 
impunity.  Tell  him  if  you  dare.  If  I  choose  to  take 
ten  kissea,  how  will  you  prevent  me? 

Mus  Georok.  You  come  within  reach  of  me  and  I'll 
not  leave  a  hair  on  your  head. 

HoTCHKiag  [catching  her  wrUtt  dexteroutlg]  In  gut 
your  hands. 

Mrs  GEonnB.  Youve  not  got  my  teeth.  Let  go;  or 
I'll  bite.     I  will,  I  tell  you.     Let  go. 

HoTCHKiss.  Bite  away:  I  shall  taste  quite  as  nice 
as  George. 

Mrs  Georoe.  Yoo  beast.  Let  me  go.  Do  yon  call 
yourself  a  gentleman,  to  use  your  brute  strength  agaitut 
a  woman  F 

HoTCHKiss.  You  are  stronger  than  me  in  every  way 
but  this.  Do  you  think  I  will  give  up  my  one  advantage? 
Promise  youll  receive  me  when  I  call  this  afternoon. 

Mrs  Georoe.  After  what  youve  just  done?  Not  If  it 
was  to  save  my  life. 

HoTcHKisB.     I'll  nmuae  George. 

Mrs  George,     He  wont  be  in. 

HoTCHKtsB  \iaken  aback]  Do  you  mean  that  we 
should  be  alone? 

Mrs  Georoe  [snatching  arvay  her  hand*  triumphantij 
at  hit  gratp  relaxe*']     Aha!     Thats  cooled  you,  has  it? 

HoTCiisisi  [anxioutlg]  When  will  George  be  at 
home? 

Mrs  Georoe.     It  wont  matter  to  you  whether  he's  at 
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Kjionic  or  not.  The  door  will  be  Blammed  in  your  face 
whenever  you  call. 

HoTCHKiga.  No  seirnnt  in  London  is  strong  enough 
to  close  a  door  that  I  mean  to  keep  open.  You  cant  es- 
cape mc.  If  you  persist,  I'll  go  into  the  coal  trade; 
make  George's  acquaintance  on  the  coal  exchange;  and 
coax  liim  to  take  me  home  with  him  to  make  jour  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mrs  George.  We  have  no  use  for  you,  young  man: 
neither  George  nor  I  [»he  taiU  airag  from  him  and  liU 
dorva  at  the  end  of  the  table  near  (he  itudy  door\. 

HoTCHKiss  [foUowmg  her  and  taking  the  next  chair 
round  the  comer  of  the  table]  Yea  you  have.  George 
cant  fight  for  you:  I  can. 

Mrs  Geohoe  [turning  to  face  kim]  Yon  bully.  You 
low  bully. 

HoTCHKiss.  Yon  have  courage  and  fascination:  I 
have  courage  and  a  pair  of  fists.  We're  both  bullies, 
Polly. 

Mrs  George.  You  hove  a  mischievons  tongue.  Thats 
enough  to  keep  you  out  of  my  house. 

HoTciiKiM.  It  must  be  rather  a  house  of  cards.  A 
word  from  me  to  George — just  the  right  word,  said  in 
the  right  way — and  down  comes  your  house. 

Mrs  Georqb.     Thats  why  I'll  die  sooner  than  let  yon 

HoTCHKiss.  Then  as  surely  as  you  live,  I  enter  the 
coal  trade  to-morrow.  George's  taste  for  amusing  com- 
pany will  deliver  him  into  my  hands.  Before  a  month 
^ passes  your  home  will  be  at  my  mercy. 
m  Mrs  Georde  [riting,  at  bay]  Do  you  think  I'll  let 
ppyself  be  driven  into  a  trap  like  this? 
HoTCHRisg,  You  are  in  it  already.  Marringe  is  a 
trap.  You  are  married.  Any  man  who  has  the  power 
to  spoil  your  marriage  has  the  power  to  spoil  your  life, 
I  have  that  power  over  you. 
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Mrs  Geohoe  [despemle]     You  mean  itP 


Hon 


I  do. 


4 


t  George    [reioluteli/]      Well,  spoil  my  marriage 

HoTCHKisB  {springing  »p]     Polly! 

Mrs  Geobok.  Sooner  than  be  your  slave  Fd  face 
any  unhappinesa. 

HoTCHKiss.     Whal!     Even    for  George? 

MBit  Georoe.  There  must  be  honor  between  me 
and    George,    happiness    or    no    happiness.      Do    your 

HoTCHKiss  [admiring  her]  Arc  you  really  gsme, 
Polly?     Dare  you  defy  me? 

Mns  George.  If  you  ask  me  another  question  I  shant 
be  able  to  keep  my  hands  off  you  [the  tinthet  dixtract- 
edli/  past  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  her  finger* 
critping]. 

HoTCHKisB.  That  settles  it.  Polly;  1  ndorc  you:  we 
were  born  for  one  anotlier.  As  I  happen  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, I'll  never  do  anything  to  annoy  or  injure  you  ex- 
cept that  I  reserve  the  right  to  give  you  a  black  eye  if 
you  bite  me;  but  youU  never  get  rid  of  me  now  to  tiie 
end  of  your  life. 

Mrs  GEosaB.  I  sball  get  rid  of  you  if  the  beadle  has 
to  brain  yon  with  the  mace  for  it  [the  make*  for  the 
tomer], 

HoTCHEiss  [running  betnieen  the  table  and  the  oak 
chett  and  aero**  to  the  tower  to  cut  her  o^]     You  shant. 

Mrs  George  [panting-]     Shant  I  thougb? 

Hotchk:b8.  No  you  shant.  I  have  one  card  left  fco 
play  that  youve  forgotten.  Why  were  you  so  unlike 
yourself  when  you  spoke  to  the  Bishop? 

Mrs  George  \ag\lated  beyond  me(i#ure]     Stop.     Not 
that.     You  shall  respect  thnt  if  you  respect  nothing  i 
1  forbid  you.     [He  kneel*  at  Iter  feet].     What  are 
doing?    Get  up:  dont  be  a  fooL 
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W  HoTciiKiRB.  Polly:  I  nsk  ymi  on  my  knees  to  let  me 
mnke  George's  acquaintance  in  his  home  this  afternoon ; 
and  I  shall  remain  on  iny  knees  till  the  Bishop  comes  in 
and  sees  us.    What  will  he  think  of  you  then  ? 

Mrs  George   [beside  herself]      Wheres  the  poker? 

She  rushes  to  the  freplace;  seises  the  poker;  and 
makes  far  Hotchkiis,  who  flies  io  the  sludy  door.  The 
Bishop  enters  just  then  and  finds  himself  between  them, 
narrowly  escaping  a  bloto  from  the  poker. 

The  Bishop.     Dont  hit  him,  Mrs  Collins.     He  is  my 

Mrs  George  thrones  down  the  poker;  collapses  into  the 
nearest  chair;  and  bursts  into  tears.  The  Bishop  goes 
to  her  and  pats  her  consolingly  on  the  shoulder.  She 
shudders  all  through  at  his  touch. 

The  Difliiop.  Come !  yn«  nre  in  the  house  of  your 
friends.     Can  we  lielp  you.' 

Mrs  George  [Io  Hotchkiss,  pointing  to  the  stady\ 
Go  in  there,  you.     Yourc  not  w.nntcd  here. 

HoTciiKiM.  You  understand.  Bishop,  that  Mrs  Col- 
lins is  not  to  blame  for  this  scene.  I'm  afraid  Ive  been 
rather  irritating. 

The  Bishop.     I  can  quite  believe  it,  Sinjon. 

Hotchkiss  goes  into  the  study. 

The  Bishop  [turning  to  Mrs  George  tPtlk  great  kind- 
ness of  manner]  I'm  sorry  you  have  been  worried  [he 
sits  down  on  her  left].  Never  mind  him.  A  little  pluck, 
a  little  gaiety  of  heart,  a  little  prayer;  and  youll  be 
laughing  at  him. 

Mbs  Ggohqe.  Never  fear.  I  have  all  that.  It  was 
ns  much  my  fault  as  his ;  and  I  should  have  put  him  in 
his  place  witli  a  clip  of  that  poker  on  the  side  of  his  head 
if  you  hadnt  comc  in. 

The  Bishop.  You  migfat  have  put  him  in  his  cotBn 
that  way,  Mrs  Collins,  And  I  should  have  been  very 
sorry;  because  we  are  all  fond  of  Sinjon. 
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Mas  Gkoroe.  Yea:  it's  yonr  daty  to  rebuke  me.  But 
do  jaa  think  I  dont  know? 

The  Bishop,  I  dont  rebuke  you.  Who  am  I  that  I 
should  rebuke  you?  Besides,  I  know  there  are  discus- 
sions in  which  the  poker  is  the  only  possible  arguueot 

Mrs  Georqe.  My  lord:  be  earnest  with  me.  I'm  a 
very  f umiy  woman,  I  daresay ;  but  I  come  from  the  some 
workshop  as  you.  I  heard  you  say  that  yourself  years 
ago. 

Thk  Bishop.  Quite  so;  but  then  I'm  a  very  funny 
Bishop.  Since  we  are  both  funny  people,  let  ua  not  for- 
get that  humor  is  a  divine  attribute. 

Mrs  Georoe.  I  know  nothing  about  divine  attributea 
or  whatever  you  call  them;  but  I  can  feel  when  I  am 
being  belittled.  It  was  from  yon  that  I  learnt  first  to 
respect  myself.  It  was  through  you  thot  I  came  to  be 
able  to  walk  safely  through  many  wild  and  wilful  paths. 
Dont  go  baclt  on  your  own  teaching. 

The  Bishop.  I'm  not  a  teacher:  only  a  fellow-trar- 
eller  of  whom  you  asked  the  way.  I  pointed  ahead 
— ahead  of  myself  as  well  as  of  you, 

Mrs  Georoe  [ruin^  and  flanding  over  kim  a/mo*t 
Ihreateningli/]  As  I'm  a  living  woman  this  day,  if  I  find 
you  out  to  be  a  fraud,  I'll  kill  myself. 

The  Bishop.  What!  Kill  yourself  for  finding  out 
something !  For  becoming  a  wiser  and  therefore  a  better 
woman !    What  a  bad  reason ! 

Mrs  Georqe.  1  have  sometimes  thought  of  killing 
you,  and  then  killing  myself. 

The  Bishop.  Why  on  earth  should  you  kill  yourself 
— not  to  mention  me? 

Mrs  Geoho£.  So  that  we  might  keep  our  assignation 
in  Heaven. 

The  Bishop  [rising  and  facing  her,  breathUit]  Mrs. 
Collins!     You  are  Incognita  Appassionata ! 

Mrs  Geoboe.     You  read  my  letters,  then?     [H'tih  a 
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ligh  of  grateful  relief,  the  tits  damn  quietly,  and  sayi] 
Thank  you. 

The  Bishop  [remoi 
apcll  by  making  you 
Can  you  ever  forgive  t 

Mrs  Gboroe.  You 
coal  merchant's 

The  Bibhop. 
chant's  wife? 

Mrs  Gborgb. 

The  Bishop. 
right  place  to  It 

Mrs  Georok. 
letters  were  from 
and  I  never  could  spell. 

The   Bishop.     Neither  could  I. 
nothing. 

Mrs  Gkorge. 

The  Bishop. 

Mrs  George. 
were  as  good  aa 

The  Bishop. 
ing  me. 

Mas  George.  I  have  somethings  else  to  say ;  but  will 
yon  please  a^k  somebody  to  come  and  stay  here  while  we 
talk?  [He  rxMes  and  tuma  to  the  Mtudy  door'\.  Not  a 
woman,  if  you  dont  mind.  [J/e  nodi  under ttandingly 
and  paiiea  on].     Not  a  man  either. 

The  Bishop  {ttopping"]  Not  a  man  and  not  a 
woman!  We  have  no  children  left,  Mrs  Collins.  They 
are  all  grown  ap  and  mnrried. 

Mbb  Georoe.     Thnt  other  clergyman  would  do. 

The  Bishop.     What!     Theseston? 

Mrs  George.  Vcs.  He  didnt  mind  my  calling  him 
that,  did  he?     It  was  only  my  ignorance. 

The  Bishop.     Not  at  alL     [He  Ofent  the  tludy  door 


'■gefuUyl     And  I  have  broken  the 
come  here    {titling  donrn  again]. 

couldnt  know  that  it  was  only  the 
ife,  could  you? 
Why  do  you  say  only  the  coal  mer- 

Matiy  people  would  laugh  at  it. 
Poor  people !     It's  so  hard  to  know  the 
igh,  isnt  it? 
I  didnt  mean  to  make  you  think  the 
fine  lady.    I  wrote  on  cheap  paper; 

So  that  told  mc 

One  thing  I  should  like  you  to  know. 
Yes? 

We  didnt  cheat  your  friend.  They 
we  could  do  at  thirteen  shillings  a  ton. 
Thats  important.     Thank  you  for  tell- 


and  calls]     Soamcs!  Anthony!     \_To  Mrt  George] 

Iiiin  Father:  he  likes  it.     [Soames  appears  at  the  *tudf 

door].     Mrs  Collins  wishes  yoa  to  join  ua,  Anthouy. 

Soames  looka  pussled. 

Mhb  Geoboe.  You  dont  mind,  D.id,  do  you?  [J* 
ihit  greeting  viriblg  givet  him  a  ahack  that  hardly  bear* 
out  the  Bishap't  advice,  the  tayi  aiix'touslgl  That  was 
wimt  you  told  u)e  to  call  him,  wasnt  it? 

SoAMEB.  1  am  called  Father  Anthony,  Mrs  Collins. 
But  it  does  not  matter  what  you  call  me.  \^He  cotnet  ut, 
and  walk*  past  her  to  the  keUTth]. 

The  Bishop.  Mrs  Collins  has  somethuig  to  say  to 
me  that  she  wants  yoa  to  hear. 

SoAMEH.      I  am  listcning. 

The  Bishop  [going  back  to  hia  teat  next  her]     Now. 

Mrs  Geohge.  My  lord:  you  should  never  have  mar- 
ried, 

Soames,  This  woman  is  inspired.  Listen  to  her,  my 
lord. 

The  Bishop  [taken  aback  bg  the  directneii  of  the  at- 
tack] I  married  because  I  was  so  much  in  love  with 
Alice  that  all  the  diHicuItics  and  douhts  and  dangen  of 
marriage  seemed  to  me  the  merest  moonshine. 

Mrs  Geokoe.     Ves:  it's  mean  to  let  poor  things  in 
for  so  much   while   thcyre   in  that  state.      Would 
marry  now  that  you  know  better  if  yon  were  a 

The  Bishop,     I'm  old  now.     It  wouldnt  matter. 

Mrs  George.     But  would  yoa  if  it  did  matter? 

The  Bishop.     I  think  I  should  marry  again  lest 
one  should  imagine  I  had  found  marriage  onhappy  with 
Alice, 

Soames  [stemlif]  Are  you  fonder  of  your  wife  than 
of  your  salvation? 

The  Bishop.  Oh,  very  mnch.  When  you  meet  a  man 
who  is  very  particular  about  his  solvation,  look  out  for  a 
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woman  who  is  very  particular  about  her  character;  and 
merry  tlicm  to  one  another:  theyll  make  a  perfect  pair. 
1  advise  you  to  fall  in  love,  Anthony. 

SoAUEs  [with  horror]      1!! 

The  Bisiioi'.  Yes,  you !  think  of  what  it  would  do 
for  you.  For  her  sake  you  would  come  to  care  nn- 
selfisldy  and  diligently  for  money  instead  of  being 
selfishly  and  lazily  indifferent  to  it.  I'oi  her  sake  you 
would  come  to  care  in  the  same  way  for  preferment.  For 
her  sake  you  would  eonic  to  care  for  your  health,  your 
appearance,  the  good  opinion  of  your  fellow  creatures, 
and  all  the  really  important  things  that  make  men  work 
and   strive   instead  of  mooning  and  nursing  their  s.'il- 

SoAMEB.  In  one  word,  for  the  sake  of  one  deadly  sin  I 
should  come  to  care  for  all  the  others. 

The  Bishop,  Saint  Anthony!  Tempt  him,  Mrs 
Collins:  tempt  him. 

Mns  Gbokob  [ruing  and  looking  tirangely  before 
her]  Take  care,  my  lord:  you  still  have  the  power  to 
make  mc  obey  your  commands.  And  do  you,  Mr  Sexton, 
beware  of  on  empty  heart. 

The  Bishop.  Yes.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  An- 
thony. I  would  not  dure  go  about  with  an  empty  heart: 
why,  the  first  girl  I  met  would  fly  into  it  by  mere  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Alice  keeps  them  out  now.  Mrs 
Collins  knows. 

Mrs  Gbohge  [a  faint  coTtvuliion  patting  like  a  rvave 
over  her]  I  know  more  than  cither  of  you.  One  of  you 
has  not  yet  exhausted  his  iirst  love:  the  other  has  not  yet 
reached  it.  But  I^I — [the  reels  and  it  again  con- 
vulted] . 

'       '    ■  her  from  falling]      Whnts  the 


1  ill. 


matter?     Are  y 
'   into  her  chair].     Sos 


}  Collins?     [lie  gelt  her  back 


:  theres 


.  glas 


of  water  in  the 


L  atody — quick.     [Soamei  hurries  to  the  study  door\. 
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Mh8  GEonoB.  No.  [Soamea  »top*].  lX>nl  call 
Dont  bring  anyone.     Cant  you  hem  anything? 

The  Bishop.  Nothing  unusunl.  [//«  tilt  bt/  her, 
tealching  heT  jvith  inlevat  turprise  and  intereat]. 

Mhb  Geoboe.     No  music? 

SoAMEs.  No.  [He  ttealt  ia  the  end  of  the  table  and 
titM  on  her  right,  equallg  interetted]. 

Mrs  George,     Do  you  see  nothing — iiot  a  great  light? 

The  Bhhop.     We  are  still  walking  in  darkness. 

Mrs  George.  Put  your  hand  on  my  forehead:  the 
band  with  the  ring.     [He  doct  ao.    Her  eyei  cloi?]. 

SoAHEs  [impired  la  prophesy]  There  was  a  certain 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  coal  metchact,  which  had  been  a 
great  sinner — 

The  Bitkop,  ttartled,  take*  hit  hand  amajf.  Mrt 
George't  et/e»  open  vividlt/  at  the  interruplt  Soamet. 

Mrs  Gkobge.  You  prophesy  falsely,  Anthony:  never 
in  all  my  life  have  I  done  anything  that  was  not  or- 
dained for  me.  [More  quiettg]  Ive  been  myself.  Ive 
not  been  afraid  of  myself.  And  at  Inst  I  have  escaped 
from  myself,  ond  am  become  a  voice  for  them  that  are 
afraid  to  speak,  and  a  cry  for  the  hearts  that  break  in 
silence. 

SoAMKB  [tphitpering]     Is  she  inspired? 

The  Bishop.     MarveUous.     Hush. 

Mrs  George.     I  have  earned  the  right  to  speak.' 
have  dared:  I  have  gone  through:  I  have  not  fallen 
ered  in  the  fire:  I  have  come  at  last  out  beyond,  to  tbe 
back  of  Godspeed  ? 

The  Bishop.  And  what  do  you  see  there,  at  the  ba^ 
of  Godspeed  ? 

SoAMEs  [hungrilg]     Give  us  your  message. 

Mrs  George    [tvith   intentely  tad  repToaeh'\ 
you  loved  me  I  gave  you  the  whole  sun  and  stars  to 
with.     1  gave  you  eternity  in  a  single  moment, 
of  the  mountains  in  one  clasp  of  your  arms,  and  the 
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nnie  of  oil  the  seas  in  one  impulse  of  your  aouU.  A  mo- 
ment only;  but  was  it  not  enough?  Were  you  not  paid 
then  for  all  the  rest  of  your  struggle  on  earth?  Must 
I  mend  youi"  clothes  and  sweep  your  floors  as  well?  Was 
it  not  enough?  I  paid  the  price  without  bargnining:  I 
tx>rc  the  children  without  Hiiiching:  was  that  a  reason 
for  heaping  fresh  burdens  on  nie?  I  carried  the  child 
in  my  arms:  muBt  I  carry  the  father  too?  When  I 
opened  the  gates  of  paradise,  were  you  blind?  was  it 
nothing  to  you?  When  all  the  sViTs  aang  in  your  cars 
and  all  the  winds  swept  you  into  the  heart  of  heaven, 
were  you  deaf?  were  you  dull?  was  I  no  more  to  you 
than  a  bone  to  a  dog?  Was  it  not  enough?  We  spent 
eternity  together;  and  you  ask.  me  for  a  little  lifetime 
more.  We  possessed  all  the  universe  together;  and  you 
ask  me  to  give  you  my  scanty  wages  as  well.  I  have 
gircn  you  tlic  greatest  of  all  things;  and  you  ask  me 
to  give  you  little  things.  I  gave  you  your  own  soul: 
you  ask  me  for  my  body  as  a  plaything.  Was  it  not 
enough?     Was  it  not  enough? 

SoAMEs.     Do  you  understand  this,  my  lord? 

The  Bishop.  I  have  that  advantage  over  yon,  An- 
thony, thanks  to  Alice.  [He  takes  Mrs  George'*  kanil\. 
Your  hand  is  very  cold.  Can  you  come  down  to  earth? 
Do  you  remember  who  1  am,  and  who  you  are? 

Mrs  Gboroe.  It  was  enough  for  me.  I  did  not  ask 
to  meet  you — to  touch  you— [ifte  Bishop  quickly  releases 
her  hand].  When  you  Spoke  to  my  soul  years  ago  from 
your  pulpit,  you  opened  the  doors  of  my  salvation  to  me; 
and  now  they  stand  open  for  ever.  It  was  enough:  I 
have  asked  you  for  nothing  since:  I  ask  you  for  nothing 
now.  I  have  lived:  it  is  enough.  I  have  had  my  wages; 
and  I  am  ready  for  my  work.  I  thank  you  and  bless  you 
and  leave  you.  You  are  happier  in  that  than  I  am;  for 
when  I  do  for  men  what  yon  did  for  me,  I  have  no 
thanks,  and  no  blessing:  I  am  their  prey;  and  there  is 
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no   rest    from   their   loving    and   n( 
loathing. 

The    Bishop.     Yoa    must   tnke 
Collins. 

SoAMEs.     No.      Take   us    as   we 


e  arc   capabh 
coming. 

Mrs  George.  Take  mc  as  I  am:  I  ask  no  more. 
[She  turns  her  head  to  the  tludy  door  and  criet]  Yes: 
come  in,  come  in. 

Hotckkias  eomet  tafily  fn  from  the  ttudg. 

HoTCHKiBs.  Will  yuu  be  so  kind  as  to  tt;ll  me  whether 
I  am  dreaming?  In  tliere  I  have  heard  Mrs  Collins  saj-  . 
ing  the  strangest  things,  and  not  a  syllable   from 

SoAMES.     My  lord;  is  this  possession  by  the  devilj^ 

The  BrsHoi-.     Or  the  ecstasy  of  a  saiotf 

HoTciiKiBs.     Or  the  convulsion  of  ttie  pythoneu 
the  tripod? 

The  Bishop.     May  not  the  three  be  or 

Mrs  Ggoroe  [troubled]  Vou  are  paining  and  tiring 
IRC  with  idle  questions.  Vou  arc  dragging  me  back  to 
myself.  You  are  tormenting  me  with  your  evil  dreams 
of  snints  and  devils  and— what  was  it? — [striving  to 
fathom  it]  the  pythoness — tlie  pythoness — [giving  i* 
up]  I  dont  understand.  I  am  a  woman:  a  human  crea- 
ture like  yourselves.     Will  you  not  take  me  as  I  am? 

SoAMEB.     Yes;  but  shall  we  take  you  and  burn  you? 

The  Bishop.     Or  take  you  and  canonize  you  ? 

HoTCHKiBS  [gail^]  Or  take  you  as  a  matter  of  course? 
[Stvifllg  to  the  Bishop]  We  must  get  her  out  of  this: 
it's  dangeroMS.  [Aloud  to  her]  May  I  suggest  that 
you  shall  be  Anthony's  devil  and  the  Bishop's  saint 
and  niy  adored  Polly  ?  [Slipping  behind  her,  he  pickt 
up  her  hand  from  her  lap  and  kitget  it  over  her 
ghoalder]. 

Mrs  Georqb  [fca&tug]     What  was  that?    Who  kissed 
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my  hand?     [To  the  Uukop,  eagerly]    Was  it  you?     [He 

ulutkci    hi*    head.       She    is    morlijied]        '     ' 
j>ardon. 

TilK  Bishop.      Not  at  all.        " 
honor.     Allow  me   [he  Icttse. 

Mrs  George.     Thank  yoi 
sexton, 


I    btg    your 

I'm   not  repudiating  thak 
her  hand\. 
for  thi'it.     It  w.'is  not  the 


I! 


H0TCUKI88.     It  wns  I,  Polly,  your  ever  faithful. 

MitB  GEoaOE  [tumivg  and  geeing  him]  Let  nic  cntch 
you  doing  it  again:  thats  all.  How  do  you  come  tlicru? 
1  Btnt  you  away.  [IVilh  great  energy,  bcconiiiig  quite 
kerteif  again]  What  the  goodness  gracious  has  been 
happening? 

HoTCHKiss.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  you  have  heen 
having  a  very  charming  and  eloquent  sort  of  fit. 

Mhb  George  [delighted]  What!  My  second  sight! 
[To  the  Bithop]  Oh,  how  I  have  prayed  that  it  might 
come  to  me  if  ever  I  met  you!  And  now  it  has  come. 
How  stunning !  You  may  believe  every  word  I  said :  I 
cnnt  remember  it  now ;  but  it  was  something  that  was  just 
bursting  to  be  said;  and  so  it  laid  bold  of  mc  and  said 
itsrlf.     Thata  how  it  is,  you  see, 

Hdith  and  Cecil  Syleei  come  in  through  the  tower. 
She  hat  her  hat  on.  Leo  follow*.  They  have  evidently 
heen  out  together.  Sykea,  with  an  unnatural  air,  half 
foolish,  half  rakish,  as  if  He  had  lost  all  his  self-respect 
and  were  determined  not  to  let  it  prey  on  his  spirits, 
throws  himself  into  a  chair  at  the  end  of  the  table  near 
the  hearth  and  thrusts  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  like 
Hogarth's  Bake,  without  waiting  for  Edith  to  sit  down. 
She  sits  in  the  railed  chair,  Leo  takes  the  chair  nearest 
ike  tower  on  the  long  tide  of  the  table,  brooding,  with 
closed  lift. 

The  Bibhop.     Have  yoa  been  out,  my  dear? 

Edith.     Yes. 


Thk  Bishop. 
Edith.     Yes. 
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Have  you  come  to  an  under stai 

No  freply.     Blank  ailetice. 

Sykks.     You  had  better  tell  them,  Edie. 

Edith.     Teil  them  yourself. 

The  General  comes  in  from  the  garden. 

The  General  [coming  forward  to  the  table]  Ca£ 
anybody  oblige  me  with  some  tobaceo  ?  Ive  doisbed 
mine ;  and  my  nerves  are  still  far  from  settled. 

Tub    Bishop.     Wait    a    moment,    Boser.      Cecil 
sometliing  important  to  tell  us. 

Sykes.     Weve  done  it.    Thats  all. 

HoTCHKiBs.     Done  what,  Cecil? 

Sykeb.     Well,  what  do  you  suppose? 

Edith,     Got  married,  of  course. 

The  Genebal.     Married!     Who  gave  you  nway? 

Sykkb  [jerking  kii  head  iatvardi  the  (on-er]  This 
gentleman  did.  \Seeing  that  thet/  do  not  understand,  he 
looks  round  and  see*  that  there  is  no  one  there].  Oh!  1 
thought  be  eame  in  with  ua,  Hes  gone  downstairs,  I 
suppose.    The  Beadle. 

The  Gkngrai,.  The  Beadle!  What  the  devil  did  he 
do  that  for? 

Sykes.  Oh,  I  dont  know:  I  didnt  make  any  bargain 
with  him.  [To  Mrs  George]  How  much  ought  I  to  give 
him,  Mrs  Collins? 

Mhs  Gborbb.  Five  shillings.  [To  the  Bishop]  I 
want  to  rest  for  a  moment:  there!  in  your  study.  I  saw 
it  here  [she  touches  her  forehead]. 

The  Bishop  [opening  the  study  door  for  her]  By  all 
means.  Turn  my  brother  out  if  he  disturbs  yoo. 
Soames :  bring  the  letters  out  here. 

Sykes.  He  wont  be  offended  at  my  offering  it,  will 
he? 

Mrs  Georqu.     Not  he!    He  touches  children  with  the 
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mace  to  cure  them  of  ringworm  for  fourpence  apiece. 
[She  goes  into  the  ttudy.      Soamei  follows  her]. 

The  General.  WeU,  Edith,  I'm  a  little  disap- 
pointed, I  must  Bay.  However,  I'm  glad  it  was  done  by 
somebody  in  a  public  uniform. 

Mrs  BridgenoHh  and  Letbia  come  in  through  the 
toner.  Mrs  Bridgenorth  makes  for  the  Bishop.  He 
goes  to  her,  and  they  meet  near  the  oak  chest,  Lesbia 
comet  between  Sykes  and  Edith. 

The  Bibhop,     Alice,  my  love,  theyre  married. 

Mrs  Bridoenorth  [pUtcidly]  Oh,  well,  thats  all 
right.     Better  tell  ColUna. 

Soames  come*  back  from  the  study  rvHh  hit  writing 
materials.  He  teats  himself  at  the  neareit  end  of  the 
table  and  goes  on  ivith  hit  work.  Hotchkiss  sits  dorvn 
in  the  next  chair  round  the  table  comer,  with  Ms  back 
to  him. 


How? 
Before  going  to  the  church,  we  went  to  the 
company — whats    its    name. 


You  have  both  given  in,  have  yon? 

Not  at  all.     We  have  provided    for  every- 

SoAMKS. 

Edith. 
office    of    that 
Cecil? 

Stkeb.  The  British  Family  Insurance  Corporation. 
It  insures  you  against  poor  relations  nnd  nil  sorts  of 
family  contingencies. 

Edith.  It  haB  consented  to  insore  Cecil  agninst  libel 
actions  brought  against  him  on  my  account.  It  will  give 
us  specially  low  terms  because  I  am  a  Bishop's  daughter. 

Stkeb.  And  I  have  given  Edie  my  solemn  word  tlmt 
if  I  ever  commit  a  crime  ni  knock  her  down  before  a 
witness  and  go  off  to  Brighton  with  another  lady. 

Lesbia.  Thats  what  you  call  providing  for  every- 
thing! [She  goes  to  the  middle  of  the  table  on  the  gar- 
den side  and  sits  down]. 
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•tc  are  no  wnrtns  before 

berea  R.jjy? 

the  itudy]     Here.    WLaU 


Leo.     Do  make  him  sc 
knocks  you  down,  Edith. 

Rbqinald  [commg  in  /i 
the  inntter? 

Leo  [^springing  up  and  flouncing  round  to  him] 
Whats  the  matter !  You  may  well  ask.  WhQe  Edie  and 
Cecil  were  at  the  insurance  office  I  took  a  taxy  and  went 
off  to  your  lodgings;  and  a  nice  mess  I  found  everything 
in.  Your  clothes  ate  in  a  disgraceful  slAtc  Yonr  liver- 
pnd  has  been  nude  into  a  kettle-holder.  Youre  no  more 
fit  to  be  left  to  yourself  than  a  one-year  old  baby. 

Redinald.  Oh,  I  cant  be  bothered  looking  after 
things  like  that.     I'm  all  right. 

Leo.  Youre  not:  yonre  a  disgrace.  Y^ou  never  con- 
sider that  youre  a  disgrace  to  me:  you  tJiink  only  of 
yourself.  You  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  taken 
proper  core  of:  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  let 
you  live  like  a  pig,  [She  arranget  kit  necktie].  Yoo 
must  stay  with  me  until  I  marry  St  John ;  and  then  we 
can  adopt  you  or  something. 

Reginald  [brcntin^  looxe  from  her  and  itumping  off 
patt  Holchki*i  tomardt  the  hearth]  No.  I'm  dashed  if 
I'll  be  adopted  by  St  John.  You  can  adopt  him  if  you 
like. 

HoTCHKiss  frwing]     I  suggest  that  th.it  would  really 
be  the  better  plan,  Leo.     Ive  a  confession  to  make  to  yon, 
I'm  not  the  man  you  took  me  for.     Your  objection 
Rejjy  was  that  he  had  low  tastes. 

Reginald  \iumtTig]     Was  it?  by  George! 

Leo.     I  said  slovenly  habits.     I  never  thought  he 
really  low  tastes  until  I  saw  that  woman  in  court.     How 
he  could  hnve  chosen  such  a  creature  and  let  her  write 
to  him  after— 

REQiNALn.     la  this  fair?     I  never — 

IIoTcHKiBB.     Of  couPBC  you  didnt,  Rejjy.      Dont 
aQly,  Leo.     It's  I  who  really  have  low  tastes. 
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Leo.     Voa ! 

HoTcjiKiss.  Ive  fallen  in  love  with  a  coal  tnerchant's 
wife.  I  adore  her.  I  would  rnthcr  have  one  of  her 
boot-laces  than  a  lock  of  your  hair.  [He  fold*  hit  orm* 
and  standi  like  a  TOck]. 

Ueqinald.  You  danmcd  scoundrel,  how  dare  you 
throw  my  wife  over  like  that  before  vay  face?  [He 
scent  on  the  point  of  ataaulting  Holckkiit  when  Lea 
geU  between  them  and  draws  Reginald  awag  towards  the 
study  door\, 

Leo.  Dont  take  any  notice  of  him,  Rcjjy.  Go  at 
once  and  get  that  odious  decree  demolished  or  annulled 
or  whatever  it  ia.  Tell  Sir  Gorell  Barnes  that  1  have 
changed  my  mind.  [  To  Hotehkits]  I  might  have 
known  that  you  were  too  clever  to  be  really  a  gentleman. 
[She  takes  Reginald  away  to  the  oak  chest  and  teats 
him  there.  He  ckucklet.  Hotchkist  retunies  his  seal, 
brooding] . 

The  Bishop.  All  the  problems  appear  to  be  solving 
themselves. 

Lksbia.     Except  mine. 

Thk  Genehal,  But,  my  dear  Lcabia,  yon  see  what 
has  happened  here  to-day.  [Coming  a  little  nearer  and 
bending  hit  face  towards  hers]  Now  I  put  it  to  you, 
docs  it  not  shew  you  the  folly  of  not  marrying? 

Lesgia.  No;  I  eant  say  it  does.  And  [rMJng-]  you 
have  been  smoking  again. 

The  General.  You  drive  me  to  it,  Leshia.  I  cant 
help  it. 

Lerdia  [sla7iding  behind  her  chair  milk  her  hands  on 
Ike  back  of  it  and  looking  radiant]  Well,  I  wont  scold 
you   to-day.      I    feel    in  particularly  good   humor   just 

The  Geneual.     May  I  ask  why,  Lesbia? 
Lesbia  [drawing  a  large  breath]     To  think  that  after 
all  the  il;ingcrs  of  the  morning  I  am  still  unmarried !  still 
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independent  I    still    my    own    mistress!    still    a    gl< 
strong-minded  old  maid  of  old  England ! 

Soamei  lilenili/  tpringa  up  and  makes  a  long  tlretcK 
from  kii  end  of  the  table  to  shake  her  hand  across  it. 

The  General.  Do  you  find  any  real  happiness  in 
being  your  own  mistress?  Would  it  not  be  more  gen- 
erous—would you  not  be  happier  as  some  one  else's  mii- 
tress — 

Lesbia.     Boxer! 

The  Gknkhal  [prising,  horrified]     No,  no,  yon  ronsl 
know,  my  dear  Lcsbia,  that  I  was  not  using  the  word  in 
its  improper  sense.     I  ana  sometimes  unfortunate  in 
choice  of  expressions;  but  you  know  what  1   mean, 
feel  sure  you  would  be  happier  as  my  wife, 

Lesbia.     I    daresay    1    should,  in    a    frowsy   sort 
way.     But  I  prefer  my  dignity  and  my  independent 
I'm    afraid    I    think    this    rage    for    happiness    rather 
vulgar. 

The  Geitehal.  Oh,  very  well,  Lesbia.  1  shall  not 
ask  you  again.     [He  sits  down  kuffHt/]. 

Lesbia.  You  will,  Boxer;  but  it  will  be  no  use.  [She 
also  sits  down  again  and  puts  her  hand  almost  affec- 
tionately on  his\.  Some  day  I  hope  to  make  a  friend  of 
you;  and  then  we  shall  get  on  very  nicely. 

The  General  [starting  up  again]  Ha!  I  think  you 
are  hard,  Lcsbia.  1  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself  if  I  re- 
main  here.      Alice:    I   shall  go  into  the   garden   for  a 

Collins  [appearing  tn  the  tower]  I  think  everything 
Is  in  order  now,  maam. 

The  Gbneral  [going  to  him]  Oh,  by  the  way,  could 
yon  oblige  me — [the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  lost  tn  a 
whisper] . 

Collins.     Certainly,  General.      [He  tc ' 
baeco  pouch  and  hands  it  to  the  General,  nha  tai 
and  goes  into  the  garden]. 
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Lebbia.  I  dont  believe  theres  a  man  in  England  who 
really  and  truly  loves  his  wife  as  mach  as  he  loves  his 
pipe. 

Ths  Bishop.  By  the  way,  what  has  happened  to  the 
wedding  party? 

SvKEs.  I  dont  know.  There  wasnt  a  soul  in  the 
church  when  we  were  married  except  the  pew  opener 
and  the  curate  who  did  the  job. 

Edith.     They  had  all  gone  home. 

Mita  Bridoenortii.     But  the  bridesmaids  ? 

Collins.  Me  and  the  bendle  have  been  all  over  the 
place  in  a  couple  of  taxies,  manm;  and  weve  collected 
them  all.  They  were  a  good  deal  disappointed  on  ae- 
count  of  their  dresses,  and  thought  it  rather  irregu- 
lar; but  theyve  agreed  to  come  to  the  breakfast. 
The  truth  is,  theyre  wild  with  curiosity  to  know  how 
it  all  happened.  The  organist  held  on  until  the  or- 
gan was  nigh  worn  out,  and  himself  worse  thnn  the 
organ.  He  asked  me  particularly  to  tell  you,  my  lord, 
that  he  held  back  Mendelsaohn  till  the  very  last;  but 
when  that  was  gone  he  thought  he  might  as  well  go 
too.  So  be  played  God  Save  The  King  and  cleared 
out  the  church.  He's  coming  to  the  breakfast  to  ex- 
Leo.  Please  remember,  Collins,  that  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  rnnior  that  I  am  separated  from  my  hus- 
band, or  that  there  is,  or  ever  haa  been,  anvthing  between 
me  and  Mr  Hotchkiss. 

CoLLiNB.  Bless  you,  maam!  one  could  always  see 
that.  {To  Mr*  BridgenoTth'\  Will  you  receive  here  or 
in  the  hal),  mnam.' 

Mhs  Briooenohth.  In  the  hull.  Alfred;  you  and 
Boxer  must  go  there  and  be  ready  to  keep  tlie  first  ar- 
rivals talking  till  we  come.  We  have  to  dress  Edith. 
Come,  Lesbia :  come,  Leo :  we  must  all  help.  Now, 
£dith.      \L.e»bia,  Leo,  and  Edith  go  out   through   the 
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tower],  Collins: 
dressed  to  look  a 
they  re  all  right. 

Collins.  Ves,  manm.  Anything  yon  wonid  like 
mentioned  about  Miss  Lcsbin,  manni? 

Mhb  Bribqknorth.  No.  She  wont  have  the  Gen- 
eral.    I  think  you  may  take  that  as  final. 

Collins.  What  a  pity,  maam!  A  fine  lady  wastcil, 
Dinam.  [Tkeg  shake  their  heads  '"dig;  and  Mr*  Bridge- 
north  goes  out  through  the  toiver]. 

The  Bishop.  I'm  going  to  the  hall,  Collins,  to  rc- 
eeive.  Rejjy:  go  and  tell  Boxer;  and  come  both  of  yon 
to  help  with  the  small  talk.  Come,  Cecil.  [lie  goet  out 
through  the  tower,  followed  by  5yt«]. 

Reoinalu  {to  Hotckkiit]  Youve  always  talked  a 
precious  lot  about  behaving  like  a  gentleman.  Well,  if 
you  think  youve  behaved  like  a  gentleman  to  Leo,  yonre 
mistaken.  And  I  shall  have  to  take  her  part,  remember 
that. 

HoTcHKisa.  I  understand.  Your  doors  are  closed 
tome. 

Reginald  [quicldi/]  Oh  no.  Dont  be  liasty.  I  think 
I  should  like  you  to  drop  in  after  a  while,  you  know. 
She  gets  so  cross  and  upset  when  thercs  nobody  to  liven 
up  the  house  a  bit. 

HoTCHKiss.     I'll  do  my  best. 

Reoinald  [relieved]  Righto.  Yon  dont  mind,  old 
chap,  do  you? 

HoTCHKiss.  It's  Fate.  Ive  touched  coal;  and  niy 
hands  are  black;  but  theyre  clean,  So  long,  Kejjy. 
[Thet/  shake  hands:  and  Reginald  goer  into  the  garden 
to  collect  Boxer]. 

Collins.  Excuse  me,  sir;  but  do  yon  stay  to  break- 
fostf  Your  name  is  on  one  of  the  covers;  and  I  should 
like  to  change  it  if  yonre  not  remaining. 

HoTciiKisg.  How   do    I    know.'      Is   my  destiny  aaj 
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longer  in  my  own  hniids?     Go:  ask  aim  who  must  be 
CoLLiNB  [atvetiruck]     Has  Mrs  Gtorgc  token  a  fane; 

HoTCKKiss.  Would  ahe  had!  Worse,  man,  worse: 
Ive  taken  a  fancy  to  Mrs  George, 

Collins,  Dont  despair,  sir :  if  George  likes  your 
conversatinn  youU  find  their  liouse  a  very  pleasant  one : 
livelier  than  Mr  Reginald's  was,  I  daresay. 

HoTCHKiss  [catling]     Polly. 

Collins  [promptli/]  Oh,  if  it's  come  to  Polly  already, 
sir,  1  should  say  you  were  all  right, 

Mn  George  appears  at  the  door  of  Ike  ttudg. 


whether  I'n 

Mrs  Geo 
himself. 

HoTciiKi 
family,  hav< 

Collins. 


Your    broth  er-iii-I  aw    wishes    to    kiiow 
>  stay  fur  the  wedding  breakfast.     Tell 


He  stays.  Bill,  if  he  chooses  to  behave 


[to  Collitu]      May  I,  as  a  friend  of  the 
the  privilege  of  calling  you  Bill.* 
With  pleasure,  sir,  I'm  sure,  air. 

HoTcuKiBS.  My  own  pet  name  in  tlic  bosom  of  my 
family  is  Sonny, 

Mks  Gkorge.  Wliy  didnt  you  tell  mc  that  before? 
Sonny  is  just  the  name  I  wanted  for  you.  [She  pats  hit 
cheek  famitiarlg ;  he  rises  abruptly  and  goes  to  the 
hearth,  where  he  throws  himself  moadilg  into  the  ruled 
cAair]  Bill:  I'm  not  going  iiito  the  hall  until  there  are 
enough  people  there  to  make  a  proper  little  court  for  me. 
Send  the  Beadle  for  me  when  you  think  it  looks  good 
enough, 

Collins.  Right,  maam.  [He  goes  out  ihraugh  the 
lo».r]. 

Mrs  George  left  alone  with  llotchhiss  and  Soames, 
suddenly  puts  her  hands  on  Soamet's  shoulders  and 
bends  over  him. 
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Mrs  Geoboe.     The  Bisbop  said  I  was  to  tempt  yiq| 
Anthony. 

SoAHKs   [milkaat  looking  round]     Woman:  go  away. 
Mita  Gbokgg.     Anthony: 

"  When  other  lips  end  other  hearts 
Their  tale  of  Igve  §halt  tell 
HoTcHKisa  [sardonicaUg] 

In  language  whoae  excess  imparts 
The  power  they  feel  so  well. 
Mhb  Geohoe. 

Though  hollow  hearts  may  wear  a  masl 

Twould  break  your  own  to  see. 

In  sueh  a  moment  I  but  ask 

That  youll  remember  me." 

Ant]  yon  will,  Anthony.     I  shall  put  my  spell  on  yon.'' 

SoAMEB.     Do  you  think,  that  a  mtn  who  has  sung  d 

Magnificat  and  adored  tlie  Queen  of  Heaven   has  any 

ears  for  such  trash  as  that  or  any  eyes  for  such  trash  as 

you — saving  your  poor  little  soij's  presence.     Go  borne 

to  your  duties,  woman, 

Mrs  Georoe  \^highlg  approving  kii  fortitude}  An- 
thony: I  adopt  you  as  my  father.  Thats  the  talk !  Give 
me  a  man  whose  whole  life  do<:snt  hang  on  some  scrnbhy 
woman  in  the  next  street;  and  I'll  never  let  him  go  [ihe 
tlapt  him  heartilg  on  the  back]. 

SoAMEs.  Thats  enougli.  You  have  another  man  to 
talk  to,     I'm  busy. 

Mrs  George  [Uavitig  Soaviei  and  going  a  ttep  or  ttro 
nearer  llotchkitt]  Why  amt  you  like  hira.  Sonny? 
Why  do  you  liang  on  to  a  seruhby  woman  in  the  DCi' 
street.'' 

HoTCiixiBs     [thoughtfulli/]      I     must     apologise  ^ 
Billiter. 

Mrs  Georoe.     Who  is  Billiter? 
HoTciiKiss.     A  man   who  eats  riee  pudding  ' 
spoon.     Ivc  been  eating  rice  pudding  with  a  spoon  ■ 
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since  I  saw  you  first.  [He  rites].  We  all  eat  oar  rice 
pudding  with  a  spoon,  dont  we,  Soames  p 

SodMES.  We  are  members  of  one  another.  Tbere  is 
no  need  to  refer  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  I'm  busy;  in 
the  second,  youll  find  it  ali  in  the  Church  Catechism, 
which  contains  most  of  the  new  discoveries  with  which 
the  age  is  bursting.  Of  course  you  sboidd  apologize  to 
Billiter.  He  is  your  equal.  He  will  go  to  tlie  same 
heaven  if  he  behaves  himself  and  to  the  same  hell  if  he 
doesnt. 

Mrs  Georos  [tilting  damn]  And  so  will  my  husband 
the  coal  merchant. 

HoTCHKiss.  If  I  were  your  husband's  superior  here 
I  should  be  his  superior  in  heaven  or  hell:  equality  lies 
deeper  than  that.  The  coal  merchant  and  I  are  in  love 
with  the  same  woman.  That  settles  the  question  for  me 
for  ever.  [lie  proti'U  acrati  the  hitcken  to  the  garden 
door,  deep  in  thought]. 

Soames.     Psha! 

Mrs  Georoe.  Vou  dont  believe  in  women,  do  you, 
Anthony?  He  might  as  well  say  that  he  and  George 
both  like  fried  fish. 

HoTCHSiss.  I  do  not  like  fried  fish.  Dont  be  low, 
PoUy. 

Soames.  Woman:  do  not  presume  to  accuse  me  of  un- 
belief. And  do  you,  Hotchkias,  not  despise  this  woman's 
soul  because  she  speaks  of  fried  fish.  Some  of  tlie  vic- 
tims of  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  were  fried. 
And  I  eat  fried  fish  every  Friday  and  like  it  You  are 
as  ingrained  a  snob  as  ever. 

HoTCHKisB  [impatiently]  My  dear  Anthony:  I  find 
you  merely  ridiculous  as  a  preacher,  because  you  keep 
referring  me  to  places  and  documents  and  alleged  occur- 
rences in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  dont  believe.  I 
dont  believe  in  anything  but  my  own  will  and  my  own 
pride  and  honor.     Your  fishes  and  your  catechisms  and 
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all  the  rest  of  it  make  n  charming  poem  which  you 
yonr  fnith.  It  fits  you  to  perfection;  but  it  doeant 
me.  I  happen,  like  Napoleon,  to  prefer  Mohammedanism. 
[Mr*  George,  ataociating  Mohammedanism  with  polgg- 
amy,  looks  at  him  mth  quick  sutpicion],  I  believe  the 
whole  British  Empire  will  adopt  a  reformed  Moham- 
medaniam  before  the  end  of  the  century.  The  character 
of  Mahomet  is  congenial  to  me,  I  admire  bjm,  and  share 
his  views  of  life  to  a  considerable  extent  That  beats  you, 
you  see,  Soamcs.  Religion  is  a  great  force — the  only  real 
motive  force  in  the  world;  hut  what  you  fellows  dotit  un- 
derstand is  that  you  must  get  at  a  man  through  his  own 
religion  and  not  through  yonra.  Instead  of  facing  that 
fact,  you  persist  in  trying  to  convert  all  men  to  your 
own  little  sect,  so  that  you  can  use  it  against  them  after- 
wards. You  arc  all  miasionarica  and  proaelytizers  trying 
to  uproot  the  native  religion  from  your  neighbor's  flowcr- 
hcda  and  plant  your  own  in  its  plice.  You  would  rather 
let  a  child  perish  in  ignorance  than  have  it  taught  by  a 
rival  sectary.  You  can  talk  to  me  of  the  quintessenti.tl 
equality  of  coal  merchants  and  British  officers;  and  yet 
you  cant  see  the  quintessential  equality  of  all  the  re- 
ligions. Who  are  yon,  anyhow,  that  you  should  kuon 
better  than  Mahomet  or  Confucius  or  any  of  the  other 
.Tohnnies  who  have  been  on  thia  job  since  the  world 
existed? 

Mrs  Georoe  [admiring  hit  eloquence]  George  will 
like  yon.  Sonny.  You  should  hear  him  talking  about  the 
Church. 

SoAMEs.  Very  well,  then:  go  to  your  doom,  both  of 
yon.  There  is  only  one  religion  for  me:  that  which  my 
soul  knows  to  be  true;  but  even  irreligion  has  one  tenet; 
and  that  is  the  aacredness  of  marriage.  You  two  arc 
on  the  verge  of  deadly  sin.    Do  you  deny  that? 

HoTciiKiss.     You  forget,  Anthony:  the  mitrriagB^ 
self  is  the  deadly  sin  according  to  you. 
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SoAMBH.  The  question  is  not  now  what  I  believe,  but 
what  you  believe.  Take  the  vows  with  me;  and  give  np 
that  woman  if  you  hove  the  strength  and  the  light.  But 
if  you  are  still  in  the  grip  of  this  world,  at  least  respect 
its  institutions.     Do  you  believe  in  marriage  or  do  you 

HoTcHKiss,  My  soul  is  utterly  free  from  any  such 
superstition.  I  solemnly  deelare  that  between  this 
woman,  as  you  impolitely  eall  her,  and  me,  1  see  no  bar- 
rier that  my  conscience  bids  me  reBjicct.  I  loathe  the 
whole  marringe  morality  of  the  middle  classes  with  all 
my  instincts.  If  I  were  an  eighteenth  century  marquis 
I  could  feel  no  more  free  with  regard  to  a  Parisian  eit- 
iscn's  wife  than  I  do  with  regard  to  Polly.  I  despise  all 
this  domestic  purity  business  as  the  lowest  depth  of  nar- 
row, scl£sh,  sensual,  wife-grabbing  vulgarity. 

Mrs  George  [".ling  promptly]  Oh,  indeed.  Then 
youre  not  coming  home  with  mc,  young  man,  I'm  sorry; 
for  its  refreshing  to  have  met  once  in  my  life  a  man  who 
wasnt  frightened  by  my  wedding  ring;  but  I'm  looking 
out  for  a  friend  and  not  for  a  French  marquis;  so  youre 
not  coming  home  with  me. 

Ho-rcHKisB  [inexorablt/]     Yes,  I  am, 

Mrs  George.     No. 

HoTCMKiss.  Yes.  Think  again.  You  know  your  set 
pretty  well,  I  suppose,  your  petty  tradesmen's  scL  You 
know  nil  its  scandals  and  hypocrisies,  its  jealousies  and 
squabbles,  its  hundred  nf  divorce  cases  that  never  come 
into  court,  as  well  as  its  tens  that  do. 

Mrs  Georqe.  We're  not  angels.  I  know  a  few  scan- 
dals; but  most  of  us  are  too  dull  to  be  anything  but 
good, 

HoTCHKiss.  Then  yon  must  have  noticed  that  just 
as  all  murderers,  judging  by  their  edifying  remarks  on 
the  scaffold,  seem  to  be  devout  Christinnn,  so  all  liber- 
tines, both  male  and  female,  are  invariably  people  ovci^ 
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flowing  with  domeatic  sentimentality  and  professloii' 
respect  for  the  conventions  they  violate  in  secret. 

Mrs  Geohoe.  Well,  you  dont  expect  them  to 
themselves  away,  do  you? 

HoTCHKisa.  They  are  people  of  sentiment,  not 
honor.  Now,  I'm  not  a  man  of  sentiment,  but  a  mnn 
honor.  I  know  well  what  will  happen  to  me  when 
I  cross  the  threshold  of  your  husband's  honse  and  break 
bread  with  him.  This  marriage  bond  which  I  despise 
will  bind  me  as  it  never  seems  to  bind  the  people  who 
believe  in  it,  and  whose  chief  amusement  it  is  to  go  to 
the  theatres  where  it  ia  laughed  at,  Soames:  youre  a 
Communist,  amt  you? 

SoAUEs.  I  am  a  Christian.  That  obliges  me  to  be  a 
Communist. 

HoTcHKias.  And  you  believe  that  many  of  oar  landed 
estates  were  fitolcn  from  the  Church  by  Henry  the 
eighth? 

SoAMES.  I  do  not  merely  believe  that:  I  know  ft 
as  a  lawyer. 

HoTciiKisa.     Would  you  steal  a  turnip  from 
the  landlords  of  those  stolen  landa  ? 

SoAMEs  [fencing  with  the  quettion]  They  have 
right  to  their  lands. 

HoTCHKiss.  Thata  not  what  I  ask  you.  Would 
steal  a  turnip  from  one  of  the  fields  they  have 
right  to? 

SoAUEB.     I  do  not  like  turnips. 

HoTCHKiSH.      As  you  are  a  lawyer, 

SoAMKB.  I  admit  that  I  should  probably  not  do  so. 
I  should  perhaps  be  wrong  not  to  steal  the  turnip:  I 
cant  defend  my  reluctance  to  do  so ;  but  I  think  I  should 
not  do  so,     I  know  I  should  not  do  so. 

HoTcMKiss.  Neither  shall  1  be  able  to  steal  George's 
wife.  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  for  that  forbidden 
fruit  before;  and  I  know  that  my  hand  will  always  come 
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bftck  empty.  To  disbelieve  in  marringe  Is  easy:  to  love 
'«  innrried  woman  is  easy;  but  lo  betray  a  comTade,  to 
,be  disloyal  to  a  host,  to  break  the  covenant  of  brend  and 
salt,  is  impossible.  You  may  take  me  home  with  yoo, 
Polly:  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Mrs  George,     And  nothing  to  hope? 

HoTCHKiss.  Since  you  put  it  in  that  more  than  kind 
w.iy,  Polly,  absolutely  nothing. 

Mrs  Gborge.  Hm!  Like  moat  men,  you  think  you 
know  everything  a  womnn  wants,  dont  you?  But  tlic 
thing  one  w.tntH  most  has  nothing  to  do  with  mnrringe  at 
all.  Perhaps  Anthony  here  has  a  glimmering  of  it  Eh, 
Anthony  ? 

SoAMEH.     Christian  fellowship? 

Mits  Georoe.     Vou  ciJl  it  that,  do  you? 

SoAMEs.     What  do  you  call  it? 

Collins  [appearing  in  the  toner  with  the  Beadtel- 
Now,  Polly,  tlie  hall's  full;  and  theyre  waiting  for  you, 
HE  Beadle.  Make  way  there,  gentlemen,  please. 
Way  for  the  worshipful  the  Mayoress.  If  you  please, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen.  By  your  leave,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen :  way  for  the  Mayoress. 

Mrt  George  taket  Hotchkiu'i  arm,  and  goet  out,  pre- 
ceded bg  the  Beadle. 

Soamei  retumei  hit  nrifing  Iraitquill^. 
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The  Censorship 

This  little  piny  is  really  a  religious  tract  in  dramatic 
form.  If  our  silly  censorship  would  pemiit  its  perform- 
ance,  it  might  possibly  help  to  set  right-sidc-up  the  per- 
verted  conscience  and  rc-invigorate  the  starred  6eH-re- 
spctrt  of  our  considerable  class  of  loose-lived  playgoers 
whose  point  of  honor  is  to  deride  all  official  and  convcn- 
tional  sermons.  As  it  is,  it  only  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  telling  the  story  of  the  Select  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  which  sat  last  year  to  enquire  into 
the  working  of  the  censorship,  against  which  it  was 
alleged  by  myself  and  others  that  as  its  imbecility  and 
misehievousness  could  not  be  fully  illustrated  within  the 
limits  of  decorum  imposed  on  the  press,  it  could  only  be 
dealt  with  by  a  parliamentary  body  subject  to  no  such 
limits. 

A  Readable  Bluebook 

Few  books  of  the  year  1009  can  have  been  cheaper 
and  more  entertaining  than  the  report  of  this  Committee. 
Its  full  title  is  Repoht  from  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
MiTTBK  OF  THE  HousB  OF  LoRns  ANu  THE  HousK  of 
Commons  on  the  Staoe  Plays  (Censorship)  together 
WITH  the  pROCEEUiNoe  of  the  Committee,  Minutes 
or  Evidence,  and  Appendices.  What  the  phrase  "  the 
Stage  Plays  "  means  in  this  title  1  do  not  know;  nor 
does  anyone  else.     The  number  of  the  Slucbook  is  314. 
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Mow  tntere^ting  it  Is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
It  containa  rcrbatim  report*  of  long  and  animated  in- 
terriewB  between  the  Cuminittec  and  such  witnesses  u 
W.  William  Archer,  Mr.  GMnviUe  Barker,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Mr.  Forbes  Bobertaon,  Mr.  Cecil  Ralei^,  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy,  Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  Sir  Herbert 
Bcerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  Sir  William  Gil- 
bert, Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  Profeasor 
Gilbert  Murray,  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Mr.  George  Ed- 
wardca,  Mr.  Coniyna  Carr,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
CotnnionB,  the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton,  not  to  mention  my- 
self  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  less  well  known  to  the 
general  public,  but  important  in  the  world  of  the  theatre. 
The  publication  of  a  book  by  so  many  famoos  contribu- 
tors would  be  beyond  the  menns  of  any  commercial  pub- 
lishing firm.  His  Mnjesty's  Stntioncry  Office  sells  it  to 
all  comers  by  weight  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  three- 
and-threepence  a  copy. 
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It  was  pointed  out  by  Charles  Dickens  In  Little 
rit,  which  remains  the  most  accurate  and  penetrating 
stndy  of  the  genteel  littleness  of  our  class  goremmento 
in  the  English  language,  th.it  whenever  an  abuse  be- 
comes oppressive  enough  to  persuade  our  party  parlia- 
mentarians that  Bomething  must  be  done,  they  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  face  the  situation  and  discover 
How  Not  To  Do  It.  Since  Dickens's  day  the  exposures 
elTected  by  the  Socialists  have  so  shattered  the  self-sat- 
isfaction of  modern  commercial  civ^ilization  that  it  is  do 
longer  difficult  to  convince  our  governments  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  even  to  the  extent  of  attempts  at  a 
reconstruction  of  civilisation  on  a  thoroughly 


I  dal  basis.  Consequently,  the  first  part  of  the  process 
described  by  Diclccns;  that  in  which  the  reformers  were 
snubbed  by  front  bench  demonstrations  that  the  admin- 
istrative depnrtmenta  were  consuming  miles  of  red  tape 
in  tlie  corrcctcst  forms  of  activity,  and  that  everything 
was  for  the  beat  in  tlie  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  is  out 
of  fashion;  and  we  are  in  that  other  phase,  familiariBed 
by  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  the 
primary  assumption  is  that  the  country  is  in  danger,  and 
tliat  the  first  duty  of  nil  parties,  politicians,  and  govern^ 
ments  fa  to  save  it,  But  aa  the  effect  of  this  ia  to  give 
governmenta  a  great  many  more  things  to  do,  it  also 
gives  a  powerful  atimulna  to  the  art  of  How  Not  To  Do 
Them:  that  ia  to  say,  the  art  of  contriving  methods  of 
reform  which  will  leave  matters  exactly  as  they  are. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  is  a  capital 
illustration  of  this  tendency.  The  ease  against  the  cen- 
sorship was  overwhelming;  and  the  defence  was  more 
damaging  to  it  than  no  defence  at  all  could  have  been. 
Evcu  had  this  not  been  so,  the  mere  caprice  of  opinion 
had  turned  agninat  the  institution;  and  a  reform  was  ex- 
pected, evidence  or  no  evidence.  Therefore  the  Commit- 
tee was  imanimoua  as  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
censorship;  only,  unfortunately,  the  majority  attached  to 
this  unanimity  the  usual  condition  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things.  How  this 
was  effected  may  be  gathered  from  the  recommendations 
finally  agreed  on,  which  are  aa  follows. 

1.  The  drama  is  to  be  set  entirely  free  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  eiisting  obligation  to  procure  a  licence  from 
the  Censor  before  performing  a  play;  but  every  theatre 
lease  ia  in  future  to  be  construed  as  if  it  contained  a 
clause  giving  the  landlord  power  to  break  it  and  evict 
the  lessee  if  he  produces  a  play  without  first  obtaining 
the  usual  licence  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

S.     Some  of  the  plays  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chombci- 
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Inin  are  bo  vicious  that  tiieir  present  prnctical  immtmit; 
from  prosecution  must  be  put  an  end  to;  but  no  manager 
who  procures  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  licence  for  a  play 
can  be  punished  in  any  way  for  producing  it,  thoagli  a 
special  tribunal  may  order  him  to  discontinue  the  per- 
formance; and  even  this  order  must  not  be  recorded  to 
his  disadvantage  on  the  licence  of  his  theatre,  nor  may  it 
be  given  as  a  judicial  reason  for  cancelling  that  licence. 

3.  Authors  and  managers  producing  plays  without 
first  obtaining  the  usual  licence  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain shall  be  perfectly  free  to  do  so,  and  shall  be  at  no 
disadvantage  compared  to  those  who  follow  the  existing 
practice,  except  that  they  may  be  punished,  have  the 
licences  of  their  theatres  endorsed  and  cancelled,  and 
have  the  performance  stopped  pending  the  proceedings 
without  compensation  in  the  event  of  the  proceedings 
ending  in  their  acquittal. 

4.  Authors  are  to  be  rescued  from  their  present  sub- 
jection to  an  irresponsible  secret  tribunal  which  can  con- 
demn their  plays  without  giving  reasons,  by  the  snbsti- 
tution  for  that  tribunal  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  is  to  be  the  final  authority  on  the  fitness 
of  a  play  for  representation ;  and  this  Committee  is  to 
sit  in  camera  if  and  when  it  pleases. 

5.  The  power  to  impose  a  veto  on  the  production  of 
plays  is  to  be  abolished  because  it  may  hinder  the  growtli 
of  a  great  national  drama;  but  the  Office  of  Examiner 
of  Plays  shall  be  continued;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
aliall  retain  his  present  powers  to  license  plays,  but  shall 
be  made  responsible  to  Parliament  to  the  extent  of 
ing  it  possible  to  ask  questions  there  concerning 
proceedings,  especially  now  that  members  have 
ered  a  method  of  doing  this  indirectly. 

And  so  on,  and  so  forth.     The  thing  Is  to  be 
and  it  is  not  to  be  done.     Everything  is  to  be  changed 
and  nothing  is  to  be  changed.     The  problem  is  to  be 


It  shall 

f  nuO^^^ 


I 


faced  and  the  solution  to  be  Bhirked.     And  the  word  of 
Dickcna  is  to  be  justified. 

The  Story  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee 

Let  me  now  tell  the  story  of  the  Coimnittee  in  greater 
detail,  partly  as  a  contribution  to  history ;  partly  be- 
cause, like  most  true  stories,  it  is  more  amusing  than  the 
official  story. 

All  commissions  of  public  enquiry  ore  more  or  leas  in- 
timidated both  by  the  interests  on  which  they  have  to 
Bit  in  judgment  and,  wlien  their  members  ore  party  poli- 
Keians,  by  the  votes  at  the  back  of  those  interests;  but 
this  unfortunate  Committee  sat  under  a  quite  exceptional 
cross  fire.  First,  there  was  the  king.  The  Censor  is  a 
member  of  his  household  retinue ;  and  us  a  king's  retinue 
has  to  be  jealously  guarded  to  avoid  curtailment  of  the 
royal  state  no  matter  what  may  be  tJie  function  of  the 
particular  retainer  threatened,  nothing  but  on  express 
royal  intimation  to  the  contrary,  which  is  a  constitutional 
impossibility,  could  have  relieved  the  Committee  from 
the  fear  of  displeasing  the  king  by  any  proposal  to  abol- 
ish the  censorship  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Now  all 
the  lords  on  the  Committee  and  some  of  the  commoners 
could  have  been  wiped  out  of  society  (in  their  sense  of 
the  word)  by  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  king  would 
prefer  not  to  meet  them ;  and  this  was  a  heavy  risk  to 
run  on  the  chance  of  "  a  great  and  serious  national 
drama  "  ensuing  on  the  removal  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's veto  on  Mrs  Warren's  Profession.  Second,  there 
was  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  holding  the  Liberal 
Government  responsible  for  the  Committee  It  had  ap- 
pointed, and  holding  also,  to  the  extent  of  votes  enough 
to  turn  the  scale  in  some  constituencies,  that  the  theatre 
Is  the  gate  of  hell,  to  be  tolerated,  as  vice  is  tolerated. 
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only  because  the  power  to  suppress  It  could  not  be  g)»en 
to  any  public  body  without  too  serious  an  interferencf 
with  certain  Liberal  traditions  of  liberty  which  nrc  still 
useful  to  Noncomformists  in  other  directions.  Third, 
there  was  the  commercial  interest  of  the  theatrical  man- 
agers and  their  syndicates  of  backers  in  the  City,  to 
whom,  as  I  shall  shew  later  on,  the  censorship  affords  s 
cheap  insurance  of  enormoos  ralue.  Fourth,  there  wss 
the  powerful  interest  of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liqnora, 
fiercely  determined  to  resist  any  extension  of  the  author- 
ity  of  teetotaller-led  local  governing  bodies  over  theatres. 
Fifth,  there  were  the  playwrights,  without  political 
power,  but  with  a  very  close  natural  monopoly  of  ■  ^  ' 
ent  not  only  for  play-writing  but  for  satirical  poles  ' 
And  since  every  interest  has  its  opposition,  all  ! 
influences  had  created  hostile  bodies  by  the  opeiatica 
the  mere  impulse  to  contradict  them,  always  8tr 
English  human  nature. 


Why  the  Managers  Love  the 
Censorship 
The  only  one  of  these  inHuencea  which  scema  to 
generally  misunderstood  is  that  of  the  managers.  It  I 
beeji  nssumed  repeatedly  that  managers  and  authors  arc 
affected  in  the  same  wny  by  the  censorship.  When  a 
prominent  author  protests  against  the  censorship,  bis 
opinion  is  supposed  to  be  balanced  by  that  of  some 
prominent  manager  who  declares  that  the  censorship  b 
the  mainstay  of  the  theatre,  and  his  relations  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  E^camincr  of  Plays  a  cher- 
ished privilege  and  an  inexhaustible  joy.  This  error 
was  not  removed  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Joint 
Select  Committee.  The  managers  did  not  make  tbelt 
case  clear  there,  partly  because  they  did  not  underal 
it,  and  partly  because  their  most  eminent  witnesses 
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not  personally  affected  by  It,  and  would  not  condescend 
to  plead  it,  feeling  themselTes,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
pelled by  their  sclf-respccl  to  ndmit  and  even  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the  csercise  of 
his  duties  as  licenser  had  done  those  things  vhich  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  luidonc  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done.  Mr  Forbes  Robertson  and 
Sir  Herbert  Tree,  for  instance,  had  never  felt  the  real 
disadvantage  of  which  managers  have  to  complain.  This 
disadvantage  was  not  put  directly  to  the  Committee;  and 
though  the  managers  are  against  me  on  the  question  of 
the  censorship,  I  will  now  put  their  case  for  them  as 
they  should  have  put  it  themselves,  and  as  It  can  be  read 
between  the  lines  of  their  evidence  when  once  the  reader 
has  the  clue. 

The  manager  of  a  theatre  ts  a  man  of  business.  He  Is 
not  an  cspert  in  politics,  religion,  art,  literature,  philos- 
ophy, or  law.  He  colls  in  a  playwright  just  as  he  calls 
in  a  doctor,  or  consults  a  lawyer,  or  engages  an 
architect,  depending  on  the  playwright's  reputation  and 
past  achievements  for  a  sotiafactory  result.  A  play  by 
an  nnknown  man  may  attract  him  sufficiently  to  induce 
him  to  give  that  unknown  man  a  trial;  but  this  docs  not 
occur  often  enough  to  be  taken  into  account:  his  normal 
course  is  to  resort  to  a  well-known  author  and  take 
(mostly  with  misgiving)  what  he  gets  from  him.  Now 
this  does  not  cause  any  anxiety  to  Mr  Forbes  Robertson 
and  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  because  Ihey  are  only  incidentally 
managers  and  men  of  business:  primarily  they  are  highly 
cidtivated  artists,  quite  capable  of  judging  for  them- 
selves anything  that  the  most  abstruse  playwright  Is 
likely  to  put  before  them.  But  the  plain  sailing  trades- 
man who  must  be  taken  as  the  typical  manager  (for  the 
west  end  of  London  is  not  the  whole  theatrical  world) 

'  y  no  means  equally  qualified  to  judge  whether  s  play 
ife  from  prosecution  or  not.     He  may  not  understand 
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It,  may  not  like  it,  may  not  know  what  the  author  l9 
driving  at,  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ethiutl,  polit- 
ical, and  sectarian  controversies  which  may  form  the  in- 
tellectual fabric  of  the  play,  and  may  honestly  see  noth- 
ing but  an  ordinary  "  character  part "  in  a  stage  fignre 
which  may  be  a  libellous  and  unmistakeable  caricatnre  of 
some  eminent  living  person  of  whom  he  has  never  heard. 
Yet  if  he  produces  the  play  he  ia  legally  responsible 
juBt  as  if  he  had  written  it  himself.  Without  protection 
he  may  6nd  himself  in  the  dock  answering  a  charge  of 
blasphemous  libel,  seditious  libel,  obscene  libel,  or  all 
three  together,  not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  a  private 
action  for  defamatory  libel.  His  sole  refuge  ia  the  op«n- 
ion  of  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  bis  sole  protection  the 
licence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  A  refusal  to  license 
does  not  hurt  htm,  because  he  can  produce  another  plsy: 
it  is  the  author  who  sufTcrs.  The  granting  of  the  licence 
practically  places  him  above  the  law;  for  though  it  may 
be  legally  possililc  to  prosecute  a  licensed  play,  nobody 
ever  dreams  of  doing  it.  The  really  responsible  person, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  could  not  be  put  into  the  dock; 
and  the  manager  could  not  decently  be  convicted  when 
he  could  procure  in  his  defence  a  certificate  from  IIk 
chief  officer  of  the  King's  household  that  the  play 
proper  ooe. 


m  m     I 


A  Two  Guinea  Insurance  Policy 

The  censorship,  then,  provides  the  manager,  at  the 
Degb'gible  premium  of  two  guineas  per  play,  with  an 
effective  insurance  against  the  author  getting  him  hita 
trouble,  and  a  complete  relief  from  all  conacientious  re- 
sponaibitity  for  the  character  of  the  cotcrtainmcnt  at  his 
theatre.  Under  such  circumstances,  managerB  would  be 
more  than  human  if  they  did  not  regard  tjie  censorship 
OB  their  moat  valuable  privilege.     This  is  the  simple  ei- 
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plaaatlot)  of  the  tolly  of  Uie  managers  and  their  Asso- 
ciations to  the  defence  of  the  censorship,  of  their  reit- 
erated resolutions  of  confidence  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, of  their  presentations  of  plate,  and,  generally,  of 
their  enthusiastic  contentment  with  the  present  system, 
all  in  such  startling  contrast  to  the  denunciations  of  the 
censorship  by  the  authors.  Tt  also  explains  why  the 
managerial  witnesses  who  had  least  to  fear  from  the 
Censor  were  the  most  reluctant  in  his  defence,  whilst 
those  whose  practice  it  Is  to  strain  his  indulgence  to  the 
utmost  were  almost  rapturous  in  his  praise.  There 
would  be  absolute  unanimity  among  the  managers  in 
favor  of  the  censorship  if  they  were  all  simply  trades- 
men. Even  those  actor- managers  who  made  no  secret 
before  the  Committee  of  their  contempt  for  the  present 
operation  of  the  censorship,  and  their  indignation  at 
being  handed  over  to  a  domestic  ofScial  as  casual  serv- 
ants of  a  specially  disorderly  kind,  demanded,  not  the 
abolition  of  the  institution,  but  such  a  reform  as  might 
make  it  consistent  with  their  dignity  and  unobstructive 
to  their  higher  artistic  aims.  Feeling  no  personal  need 
for  protection  against  the  author,  they  perhaps  forgot 
the  plight  of  many  a  manager  to  whom  the  modem  ad- 
vanced drama  is  so  much  Greek;  but  they  did  feel  very 
strongly  the  need  of  being  protected  against  Vigilance 
Societies  and  Municipalities  and  common  informers  in  a 
country  where  a  large  section  of  the  community  still  be- 
lieves that  art  of  all  kinds  is  inherently  sinfuL 

Why  the  Government  Interfered 

It  may  now  be  asked  how  a  Liberal  government  had 
been  persuaded  to  meddle  at  all  with  a  question  in  wliicb 
BO  many  conflicting  interests  were  involved,  and  which 
had  probably  no  electoral  value  whatever.  Many  simple 
■onls  believed  that  it  was  because  certain  severely  virtu- 
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oua   playa   by   Ibsen,  by   M.    Brieuz,  by    Mr   Cranfl 

Bnrkcr,  and  by  me,  were  suppressed  by  the  censor>bJp> 
whilst  plays  of  a  scandalous  chnractcr  were  licensed 
without  demur.  No  doubt  this  influenced  public  opioioii; 
but  those  who  imagine  that  it  could  influence  British 
governments  little  know  how  remote  from  public  opinion 
and  bow  full  of  Uieir  own  little  family  and  party  aSnirB 
British  governments,  botb  Liberal  and  UiiloDlst,  still  arc. 
The  censorship  scandal  bad  eiisted  for  years  withual 
any  parliamentary  action  being  token  in  the  matter,  and 
might  have  existed  for  as  many  more  had  it  not  hap- 
pened In  1906  thai  Mr  Robert  Vernon  Harconrt  entered 
parliament  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  of  which 
his  father  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  during  tbe  Glad- 
stone era.  Mr  Harconrt  was  thus  a  young  man  marked 
out  for  office  both  by  his  parentnge  and  bis  unqaesUon- 
able  snciul  position  as  one  of  the  governing  class.  Also, 
and  this  was  much  less  usuil,  he  was  britlianUy  clever, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  couple  of  plays  of  remarkable 
promise.  Mr  Harcourt  informed  his  leaders  that  he  was 
going  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  censorsbip.  The 
leaders,  recognizing  his  hereditary  right  to  a  parliament- 
ary canter  of  some  sort  as  a  prelude  to  bis  public  career, 
and  finding  that  all  the  clever  people  seemed  to  be 
agreed  that  the  censorship  was  an  anti-Liberal  institn- 
tion  and  an  abominable  nuisnticc  to  boot,  indulged  him 
by  appointing  a  Select  Committee  of  both  Houses  to 
investigate  the  subject.  The  then  Chnneellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Ijincasler,  Mr  Herbert  Samuel  (now  Post- 
master-General), who  bad  made  his  way  into  the  Cabinet 
twenty  years  ahead  of  the  usual  age,  was  made  Chair- 
man. Mr  Robert  Harcourt  himself  was  of  course  » 
member.  With  him,  representing  tlie  Commons,  were 
Mr  Alfred  Mason,  a  man  of  letters  who  had  won  a  seat 
(n  parliament  as  offlinndedly  as  he  has  since  discarded  it, 
or  as  he  once  appeared  on  the  stage  to  help  me  out  of 
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a  difficulty  in  cnating  Arms  and  the  Mun  wlien  tlial  piece 
WIS  the  newest  thing  in  the  advanced  drama.  There  was 
Mr  Hugh  Law,  an  Irish  member,  son  of  an  Irish  CU'in- 
cellor,  presenting  a  keen  and  joyous  front  to  English 
intellcetual  slotli.  Above  all,  there  was  Colonel  Loclt- 
wood  to  represent  at  one  stroke  the  Opposition  and  tlic 
average  popular  man.  This  he  did  by  standing  np  gnl- 
Ittntly  for  the  Censor,  to  whose  support  the  Opposition 
was  in  no  way  committed,  and  by  visibly  defying  the 
most  ehcrished  conventions  of  the  average  man  wilh  a 
hunch  of  carnations  in  his  buttonhole  as  large  as  a  din- 
niT-platc,  which  would  have  made  a  Bunthorne  blencli, 
and  which  very  nearly  did  make  Mr  Granville  Barker 
(who  has  an  antipathy  to  the  scent  of  carnations)  faint. 


I 


The  Peers  on  the  Joint  Select 
Committee 

The  House  of  Lords  then  proceeded  to  its  selection. 
As  fashionable  drama  in  Paris  and  London  concerns 
itself  almost  exclusively  with  adultery,  the  first  choice 
fell  on  Lord  Gorell,  who  had  for  many  years  presided 
over  the  Divorce  Court,  Lord  Plymouth,  who  had  been 
Chairman  lo  the  Shakespeur  Memorial  project  (now 
merged  in  the  Shakespear  Memorial  National  Theatre) 
was  obviously  marked  out  for  selection ;  and  it  was  gen- 
erally especled  that  the  Lords  Lj-tlon  and  Esher,  who 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  same  movement,  would 
have  been  added.  This  expectation  was  not  fulfilled. 
Instead,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  amateur  actor,  was  selected  along 
with  Lord  Newton,  whose  special  qualifications  for  the 
Committee,  if  be  had  any,  were  unknown  to  the  public. 
Finally  Lord  Ribblesdule,  the  argute  son  of  a  Scotch 
mother,  was  thrown  in  to  make  up  for  any  shortcoming 
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ill  intellectual  subtlety  that  might  nrise  in  the  case  o(  his 
younger  colleagues;  and  this  completed  the  two  ttams. 


The  Committee's  Attitude  towards 
the  Theatre 


In  England,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  cenaorsliip,  the    

atre  is  not  respected.  It  is  indulged  and  despised  u  a 
dcpnTtment  of  what  is  politely  called  gaiety.  It  ia  thcic- 
fore  not  surprising  tliat  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
began  by  taking  its  work  uppishly  and  carelessly.  Whui 
it  discovered  that  the  contemporary  drama,  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  included  plays  which  could  be 
described  only  behind  closed  doors,  and  in  tbe  discom- 
fort which  attends  discussions  of  very  nasty  subjects  be- 
tween men  of  widely  different  ages,  it  calmly  put  its 
own  convenience  before  its  public  duty  by  ruling  that 
there  should  be  no  discussion  of  particular  ph  _ 
as  if  a  committee  on  temperance  were  to  rule  that 
enncss  was  not  a  proper  subject  of  converBstion 
gentlemen. 


i 


A  Bad  Beginning 


I,  mocB        I 
by^^^ 


This  was  a.  bad  beginning.  Everybody  knew 
England  the  censorship  would  not  be  crushed 
weight  of  the  constitutional  argument  against  it,  henry 
as  that  was,  unless  it  were  also  brought  home  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  public  tliat  it  had  sanctioned  and  pro- 
tected the  very  worst  practicable  examples  of  the  kind 
of  play  it  professed  to  extirpate.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  tbe  other  half  of  tbe  practical  side  of  the  ca^e, 
dealing  with  the  merits  of  the  plays  it  had  suppressed, 
could  never  secure  a  unanimous  assent.  If  the  Censor 
had  suppressed  Hamlet,  as  he  most  certainly  would  have 
done  had  it  been  submitted  to  him  as  a  new  play,  lie 
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vonld  have  been  supported  by  a  large  body  of  people  to 
whom  incest  is  a  tabooed  subject  which  must  not  be  men- 
tioned on  the  stage  or  anywhere  else  outside  a  crlroinnl 
court.  Hauilet,  Oedipus,  and  The  Cenei,  Mrs  Warreji's 
Profession,  Brieuz's  Maternite,  nnd  I.es  Avaries,  Maeter- 
linck's Monna  Vanna  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  Waste 
may  or  may  not  be  great  poems,  or  edifying  sermons,  or 
important  documents,  or  charming  romances :  our  tribal 
citizens  know  nothing  about  that  nnd  do  not  want  to 
know  anything;  all  Qiat  they  do  know  is  that  incest, 
prostitution,  abortion,  contagious  diseases,  and  nudity 
are  improper,  and  that  all  conversations,  or  books,  or 
plays  in  which  they  are  discussed  arc  improper  conversa- 
tions, improper  books,  improper  plays,  and  should  not 
be  allowed.  The  Censor  may  prohibit  all  such  plays 
with  complete  certainty  that  there  will  be  a  chorus  of 
"  Quite  right  too "  sufficient  to  drown  the  protests  of 
the  few  who  know  better.  The  Achilles  heel  of  the  cen- 
sorship is  therefore  not  the  fine  plays  it  has  suppressed, 
but  the  abominable  plays  it  has  licensed:  plays  which 
the  Committee  itself  had  to  turn  the  public  out  of  the 
room  and  close  the  doors  before  it  could  discuss,  and 
which  1  myself  have  found  it  impossible  to  espose  in  the 
press  because  no  editor  of  a  paper  or  magazine  intended 
for  general  family  reading  could  admit  into  his  colnmns 
the  baldest  narration  of  the  stories  which  the  Censor  has 
not  only  tolerated  but  eipressly  certified  as  fitting  for 
presentation  on  the  stage.  When  the  Committee  ruled 
out  this  part  of  the  case  it  shook  the  confidence  of  the 
authors  in  its  impartiality  and  its  seriousness.  Of  course 
it  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  ruling  thoroughly.  Ploys 
which  were  merely  lightminded  and  irresponsible  in  their 
viciousness  were  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Mr  Harcourt 
and  others.  But  the  reaUy  detestable  plays,  which  would 
have  damned  the  censorship  beyond  all  apology  or  sal- 
vation, were  never  referred  to;  and  the  moment  Mr  Mar- 
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court  or  anyone  else  made  the  Committee  uocoinfortJible 
hy  ft  mo\'e  in  their  direction,  the  ruling  was  appeal* 
at  once,  and  the  censorship  saved. 


A  Comic  Interlude 


'dip 


It  wns  part  of  this  nervous  dislike  of  the  unpli 
part  of  its  business  thnt  led  to  the  comic  fnciderti 
the  Committee's  sudden  discovery  that  I  hjid  insulted  it, 
and  its  suspension  of  its  inveatigntion  for  the  purpose  of 
clnborntely  insulting  me  back  again.  Comic  to  the  look- 
ers-on, that  is;  for  the  majority  of  the  Committee  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  wildly 
angry  with  me;  and  I,  though  my  public  experience  and 
skill  in  acting  enabled  me  to  maintain  an  appearance  of 
imperturbable  good-humor,  was  equally  furious.  The 
friction  began  as  follows. 

The  precedents  for  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  were 
to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  1892. 
That  Committee,  no  doubt  recognizing  the  absurdity  of 
calling  on  distinguished  artists  to  give  their  views  be- 
fore it,  and  then  refusing  to  allow  them  to  state  their 
views  except  in  ne^^■ous  replies  to  such  questions  as  it 
might  suit  members  to  put  to  them,  allowed  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  Sir  John  Hare  to  prepare  and  read  written 
statements,  and  formally  invited  them  to  read  them  to 
the  Committee  before  being  questioned.  I  accordingly 
prepared  such  a  statement.  For  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  Committee,  I  offered  to  have  this  statement 
printed  at  my  own  expense,  and  to  supply  the  members 
with  copies.  The  offer  was  accepted;  and  the  copies 
supplied.  I  also  offered  to  provide  tlie  Committee  wttib 
copies  of  those  plays  of  mine  which  had  f 
licence  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  That 
accepted;  and  Uie  books  duly  supplied. 


An  Anti-Shavian  Panic 

As  far  ns  I  cnn  gaesa,  the  next  thin^  tlint  h.ippencd 
was  that  sniiic  timid  or  onawalccned  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee read  my  statement  and  was  frightened  or  scon- 
dalJKcd  out  of  bia  wits  by  it.  At  all  events  it  is  certain 
that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  allowed  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  to  refuse  to  allow  any  statement  to  be 
read;  but  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  pointing  tbis  ex- 
pressly at  me,  the  form  adopted  was  a  resolution  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  precedent,  the  Committee  being  then  un- 
aware that  the  precedents  were  on  my  side.  Accord- 
ingly)  when  I  appeared  before  the  Committee,  and  pro- 
posed to  read  my  statement  "  according  to  precedent," 
the  Committee  was  visibly  taken  aback.  The  Chairman 
was  boond  by  the  letter  of  the  decision  arrived  at  to 
allow  me  to  read  my  statement,  since  that  course  was 
according  to  precedent;  but  ns  tliis  was  exactly  what 
tbe  decision  was  meant  to  prevent,  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  would  have  regarded  lliis  hoisting  of  them 
with  their  own  petard  ns  b  breach  of  faitb  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Chairman,  who,  I  infer,  was  not  in  agreement  with 
the  suppressive  majority.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
after  a  somewhat  awkward  pause,  but  to  clear  me  and 
the  public  out  of  tbe  room  and  reconsider  the  situation  in 
camera.  When  the  doors  were  opened  again  I  was  in- 
formed simply  that  the  Committee  would  not  hear  ray 
statement.  But  as  the  Committee  could  not  very  de- 
cently refuse  my  evidence  altogether,  the  Chairman,  with 
a  printed  copy  of  my  statement  in  his  band  as  "  proof," 
was  able  to  come  to  the  rescue  to  some  extent  by  putting 
to  me  a  series  of  questions  to  which  no  doubt  I  might 
have  replied  by  taking  another  copy  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  quoting  my  statement  jtaragraph  by  paragraph,  as 
■ome  of  tbe  later  witnesses  did.  But  as  in  offering  the 
L  Committee  my  statement  for  burial  in  their  bluebook  I 
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had  made  a  consid^rnblc  sacrifice,  being  able  to  secore 
greater  publicity  for  it  by  independent  publicstioo  on  my 
own  account;  and  aa,  furtlier,  the  circumstances  of  the 
refusal  made  it  ofTensive  enougb  to  take  all  henrt  out  of 
the  scrupulous  consideration  with  which  I  bad  so  tar 
treated  the  Committee,  I  was  not  disposed  to  gtre  its 
majority  a  eecoiid  chance,  or  to  lose  the  opportunity 
offered  me  by  the  questions  to  fire  an  additional  broad' 
side  into  tlie  censorship.  I  pocketed  my  statement,  and 
Answered  the  questions  viva  voce.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this,  my  examination-in-chief,  the  Committee  adjourned, 
asking  me  to  present  myself  again  for  (virtnally)  c 
examination.  But  this  cross-examination  never  c 
as  the  sequel  will  shew. 

A  Rare  and  Curious  First  Edition 

The  refusnl  of  the  Committee  to  admit  my  statement 
had  not  unnaturally  created  the  impression  that  it  mast 
be  a  scandalous  document;  and  a  lively  demand  for  cop- 
ies at  once  set  in.  And  among  the  very  first  applicants 
were  members  of  the  majority  which  had  carried  the  de- 
cision to  exclude  the  document.  They  had  given  so  little 
attention  to  the  business  that  they  did  not  know,  or  had 
forgotten,  that  they  had  already  been  supplied  with  cop- 
ies at  their  own  request.  At  all  event.s,  they  came  to  mc 
publicly  and  cleaned  me  out  of  the  handful  of  copies  I 
had  provided  for  distribution  to  the  press.  And  after 
the  sitting  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  yet  more  copies 
were  desired  for  tlie  use  of  the  Committee;  a  demand, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  breath-bereaving  coohiCM, 
At  the  same  time,  a  brisk  demand  arose  outside  the  Com- 
mittee, not  only  among  people  who  were  aniious  to  read 
what  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  among  yictims  of 
the  craze  for  collecting  first  editions,  copies  of  privatfly 
circulated  pamphlets,  and  other  real  or  imaginary  rari- 
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ties,  and  who  will  cheerfully  pay  five  guineas  for  any 
piece  of  discarded  old  rubbish  of  mine  when  tbey  will 
not  pay  four-and-siipetice  for  this  hook  because  every- 
one else  can  get  it  for  four-and- sixpence  too. 


The  Times  to  the  Rescue 

The  day  after  the  refusal  of  the  Committee  to  fnoe  my 
statement,  I  transferred  the  scene  of  action  to  the  col- 
umns of  The  Times,  which  did  yeoman's  service  to  the 
public  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  by  treating 
the  question  as  a  public  one  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  supposed  susceptibilities  of  the  Court  on  the  one 
side,  or  the  avowed  prejudices  of  the  Free  Churches  or 
the  interests  of  the  managers  or  theatrical  speculators 
on  the  other.  The  Times  published  the  summarized  con- 
clusions of  my  statement,  and  gave  mc  an  opportunity 
of  saying  as  much  as  it  was  then  advisable  to  say  of 
what  had  occurred.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
however  impatient  and  contemptuous  I  might  feel  of  the 
intellectual  cowardice  shewn  by  tlie  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee face  to  face  with  myself,  it  was  none  tlie  less  nec- 
essary to  keep  up  its  prestige  in  every  possible  way,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
matter  with  which  it  had  to  deal,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  treatment  of  subsequent  witnesses  and  the  final  re- 
port might  make  amends  for  a  feeble  beginning,  but  also 
out  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  minority.  For 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  was  never  more  tlian 
B  bare  majority,  and  that  the  worst  thing  the  Committee 
L  did — the  exclusion  of  references  to  particular  plays — 
■iras  perpetrated  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman, 
P  I,  therefore,  had  to  treat  the  Committee  in  The  Times 
'  very  much  better  than  its  majority  deserved,  an  injustice 
for  which  I  now  apologize.  I  did  not,  however,  resist 
the  temptation  to  hint,  quite  good-humorcdly,  that  mj' 
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politeness  to  the  Committee  had  cost  mc  quite  enougb 
ulrcadf,  and  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  supply  the 
bers  of  the  Committee,  or  anyone  else,  wilh  extra 
merely  as  eollectors'  curiosities. 


The  Council  of  Ten 


1 


Then  the  fat  was  in  the  tire.  The  majority,  chaffed 
for  its  eagerness  to  obtain  copies  of  scarce  pamphlets 
retailable  at  five  guineas,  went  dancing  mad.  When  I 
presented  myself,  as  requested,  for  cross-examination,  I 
found  the  doors  of  the  Committee  room  shut,  and  ttie 
corridors  of  the  House  of  Lords  tilled  by  a  wondering 
crowd,  to  whom  it  had  somehow  leaked  out  that  some- 
thing terrible  was  happening  inside.  It  could  not  be 
another  licensed  play  too  scandalous  to  he  discussed  in 
public,  because  the  Committee  had  decided  to  discuss  no 
more  of  these  examples  of  the  Censor's  notions  of  puri- 
fying the  stage;  and  what  else  the  Committee  might 
have  to  discuss  that  might  not  be  beard  by  all  the 
was  not  easily  guessable. 

Without  suggesting  that  the  confidence  of  the 
mittee  was  in  any  way  violoted  by  any  of  Ha  i 
further  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  clear  thi 
suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  scene  which  followed,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  conjecture  what  was  happening. 
It  was  felt  by  the  majority,  first,  that  it  must  be  cleared 
at  all  costs  of  the  imputation  of  having  procured  more 
than  one  copy  each  of  my  statement,  and  that  one  not 
from  any  interest  in  an  undesirable  document  by  on  ir< 
reverent  author,  but  in  the  reluctant  discharge  of  its  sol- 
emn public  duty;  second,  that  a  terrible  example  must  he 
made  of  me  by  the  most  crushing  public  snub  in  the 
power  of  the  Committee  to  administer.  Tu  throw  mj 
wretched  httlc  pamphlet  at  my  head  and  to  kick  mc  out 
of  the  room  was  the  passionate  impulse  which  prerailed 
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in  apite  of  all  the  remonstraneea  of  the  Commoners,  sen- 
soncd  to  the  pvc-and-take  of  public  life,  nnd  of  the 
single  peer  who  kept  his  head.  The  others,  for  the  mo- 
ment, had  no  heads  to  keep.  And  the  fashion  in  which 
they  proposed  to  wreak  their  vengeance  was  as  follows. 


Tlie  Sentence 

I  was  to  be  admitted,  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
ullowed  to  take  my  place  as  if  for  further  examination. 
The  Chnirman  was  then  to  inform  mc  coldly  that  the 
Committee  did  not  desire  to  have  anything  more  to  any 
to  me.  The  members  were  thereupon  solemnly  to  hand 
me  back  the  copies  of  my  statement  as  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  I  was  to  be  suffered  to  slink  away  with  what 
countenance  I  could  maintain  in  such  disgrace. 

But  this  plan  required  the  active  co-operation  of  every 
member  of  the  Committee;  and  whilst  the  majority  re- 
garded it  as  an  august  and  impressive  vindication  of  the 
majesty  of  parliament,  the  minority  regarded  it  with 
equal  conviction  as  a  puerile  tomfoolery,  and  declined 
altogether  to  act  their  allotted  parts  in  it.  Besides,  they 
did  not  all  want  to  part  with  the  books.  For  instance, 
Mr  Hugh  Law,  being  an  Irishman,  with  an  Irishman's 
sense  of  how  to  behave  like  a  gallant  gentleman  on  occa- 
sion, was  determined  to  be  able  to  assure  me  that  nothing 
shonld  induce  him  to  give  up  my  statement  or  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  and  cherishing  as  many  copies  aa 
possible.  (I  quote  this  as  an  example  to  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  right  thing  to  say  in  such  emergencies). 
So  the  program  had  to  be  modified.  The  minority  could 
not  prevent  the  enraged  majority  from  refusing  to  exam- 
ine me  further ;  nor  could  the  Chairman  refuse  to  com- 
municate that  decision  to  me.  Neither  could  the  minor- 
r  Ity  object  to  the  secretary  handing  mc  back  such  copies 
I  aa  he  could  collect  from  the  majority.     And  at  that  the 
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matter  wits  left. 
trooped  in ;  I  wa! 
epeak) ;  and  all  ' 


The  doors  were  opened;  tlie  audience 
enllcd  to  my  place  in  the  dock 
raa  leady  for  the  sacrifice. 


The  Execution 


^^ 


Alas!  the  majority  reckoned  without  Colonel  Lodi- 
TDod.  That  hardy  and  undaunted  veteran  refused  to 
shirk  his  share  in  tlie  scene  merely  because  Uie  minority 
was  recalcitrant  and  the  majority  perhaps  subject  to 
Btage  fright.  Wlien  Mr  Samuel  had  informed  me  that 
the  Committee  had  no  further  questions  to  ask  me  with 
an  urbanity  which  gave  the  public  no  clue  as  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  majority;  when  I  had  jumped  up  with  the 
proper  air  of  relief  and  gratitude;  when  the  secretary 
had  handed  me  his  little  packet  of  books  with  an  affar 
bility  which  effectually  concealed  his  dramatic  funetion 
as  executioner;  when  the  audience  was  simply  disap- 
pointed at  being  baulked  of  the  entertainment  of  hearing 
Mr  Robert  Harcourt  cross-examine  me;  in  short,  when 
the  situation  was  all  but  saved  by  tlie  tact  of  the  Chair- 
man and  secretary,  Colonel  Lockwood  rose,  with  all  hii 
carnations  blazing,  and  gave  away  the  whole  c&se  by 
handing  me,  with  impressive  simplicity  and  courtesy,  hi* 
two  copies  of  the  precious  statement.  And  I  believe  that 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  ten,  he  would  hare 
handed  them  all  back  to  me  with  the  most  sincere  convic- 
tion that  every  one  of  the  ten  must  prove  a  crushing  ad- 
dition to  the  weight  of  my  discomfiture.  I  still  cherish 
tliat  second  copy,  a  little  blue-bound  pamphlet,  method- 
ically autographed  "  Lockwood  B  "  among  my  most  val- 
ned  literary  trophies. 

An  innocent  lady  told  me  afterwards  that  she  never 
knew  that  I  could  smile  so  beautifully,  and  that  sbe 
thought  it  shewed  very  good  taste  on  my  part.  ~  ~ 
not  conscious  of  smiling;  but  I  should  have  enil 
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the  Colooel  hnd  I  dared.  As  it  was,  I  turned  expectantly 
to  his  colleagnes,  mutely  inviting  them  to  follow  his  es- 
ftmplc.  But  there  was  only  one  Colonel  Lockwood  on 
that  Committee,  No  eye  met  mine  except  minority  eyes, 
dancing  with  mischief.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  I  went  home  to  my  morning's  work,  and  returned 
in  the  afternoon  to  receive  the  apologies  of  the  minority 
for  the  conduct  of  the  majority,  and  to  see  Mr  Granville 
Barker,  overwhelmed  by  the  conscience-stricken  polite- 
ness of  the  now  almost  abject  Committee,  and  by  a  pow- 
erful smell  of  carnations,  heading  the  long  list  of  play- 
wrights who  came  there  to  testify  against  the  censorship, 
and  whose  treatment,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  everything 
lliey  could  have  desired. 

After  all,  ridiculous  as  the  scene  was,  Colonel  Lock- 
wood's  simplicity  and  courage  were  much  more  service- 
able to  his  colleagues  than  their  own  inept  coup  de  th£- 
atre  would  have  been  if  be  had  not  spoiled  it.  It  was 
plain  to  every  one  that  he  hnd  acted  in  entire  good  faith, 
without  a  thought  as  to  these  apparently  insignificant 
little  books  being  of  any  importance  or  having  caused  me 
or  anybody  else  any  trouble,  and  that  he  was  wounded 
in  his  most  sensitive  spot  by  the  construction  my  Times 
letter  hnd  put  on  his  action.  And  in  Colonel  Lockwood's 
case  one  saw  the  case  of  his  party  on  the  Committee. 
They  had  simply  been  thoughtless  in  the  matter. 

J  hope  nobody  will  suppose  that  this  in  any  way  ex- 
onerates them.  When  people  accept  public  service  for 
one  of  the  most  vital  duties  that  can  arise  in  our  society, 
they  have  no  right  to  be  thoughtless.  In  spite  of  the 
fun  of  the  scene  on  the  surface,  my  public  sense  was, 
and  still  is,  very  deeply  offended  by  it.  It  mode  an  end 
for  me  of  the  claim  of  the  majority  to  be  taken  seriously. 
When  the  Government  comes  to  deal  with  the  question, 
as  it  presumably  will  before  long,  I  invite  it  to  be  guided 
by  the  Chairman,  the  minority,  and  by  the  witnesses  ac- 
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cording  to  their  weighty  and  to  pay  no  attention  wbaterer 
to  those  recommendations  which  were  obviously  inserted 
solely  to  conciliate  the  majority  and  get  Uie  report 
through  and  the  Committee  done  with. 

My  evidence  will  be  fomid  in  the  Blaebook^  pp.  46-55. 
And  here  is  the  terrible  statement  which  the  Conmiittee 
went  through  so  much  to  suppress. 


THE   REJECTED   STATEMENT 
Part  I 

The  Witness's  Qualifications 

I  AM  by  profession  a  pinywright.  I  have  been  in  prac- 
tice since  1892.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Managing  Com- 
tnittee  of  the  Society  of  Autliors  and  of  the  Dramatic 
Sub- Committee  of  that  body.  I  have  written  ninetcca 
plays,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  and  performed 
in  all  European  countries  except  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
PortugaL  They  have  been  performed  extensively  in 
America.  Three  of  them  have  been  refused  licejices  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  In  one  ease  a  licence  has  since 
been  granted.  The  other  two  are  still  unlicensed.  I 
have  suffered  both  in  pocket  and  reputation  by  the  action 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  In  other  countries  I  have  not 
come  into  conflict  with  the  censorship  except  in  Austria, 
where  the  production  of  a  comedy  of  mine  was  post- 
poned for  a  year  because  it  alluded  to  the  part  taken  by 
Austria  in  the  Servo- Bulgarian  war.  This  comedy  was 
not  one  of  the  plays  suppressed  in  England  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  One  of  the  plays  so  suppressed  was 
prosecuted  in  America  hy  the  police  in  consequence  of 
an  immense  crowd  of  disorderly  persons  having  been 
attracted  to  the  first  performance  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's condemnntioTi  of  it :  but  on  appeal  to  a  higher 
court  it  was  decided  that  tlie  representation  was  lawful 
and  the  intention  innocent,  since  when  it  bos  been  re- 
peatedly performed. 

I  am  not  nn  ordinary  playwright  in  j^cral  practice. 
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I  am  a  specialist  in  immoral  and  heretical  plays.  My 
reputation  has  been  gained  by  my  persistent  struggle  to 
force  the  public  to  reconsider  its  morals.  In  pKrticuLsr, 
I  regard  much  current  morality  as  to  economic  and  sex- 
ual relntions  as  disastrously  wrong;  and  I  regard  certain 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  as  understood  in  Eng- 
land to-day  with  nbhorrence.  1  write  plays  with  the  de- 
liberate object  of  coavcrting  the  nation  to  my  opinioiis 
in  these  matters.  I  have  no  other  effectual  incentive  to 
write  plays,  as  I  am  not  dependent  on  the  theatre  for 
my  livelihood.  If  I  were  prevented  from  producing  im- 
moral and  heretical  plays,  I  should  cease  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  and  propagate  my  views  from  the  platform  and 
through  books.  I  mention  these  facts  to  shew  that  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  achievement  by  my  profes- 
sion of  those  rights  of  liberty  of  speech  and  conscience 
which  are  matters  of  course  in  otlier  professions.  I  ob- 
ject to  censorship  not  merely  because  the  exiating  form 
of  it  grievously  injures  and  hinders  me  individualli 
on  public  grounds. 


The  Definition  of  Immorality 


In  dealing  with  the  qnestion  of  the  censorship,  cveiT- 
tbing  depends  on  the  correct  use  of  the  word  immorality, 
and  a  careful  discrimination  between  the  powers  of  o 
magistrate  or  judge  to  administer  a  code.  And  those  of 
a  censor  to  please  himself. 

Whatever  is  contrary  to  established  manners  and  cns- 
toms  is  immoral.  An  immoral  act  or  doctrine  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  sinful  one:  on  the  contrary,  every  advance  in 
thought  and  conduct  is  by  definition  immoral  until  it 
has  converted  the  majority.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  the 
most  enormous  importance  that  immorality  should  be 
protected  jealously  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  have 
no  standard  except  the  standard  of  custom,  and  who  rc- 
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Pjprd  any  attack  on  cuttom — thst  is,  on  morals — as  an 
attack  on  society,  on  religion,  and  on  virtue. 

A  censor  is  never  intentionally  a  protector  of  immoral- 
ity. He  always  aims  at  tbe  protection  of  morality.  Now 
morality  is  extremely  valuable  to  society.  It  impoaea 
conventional  conduct  on  the  great  mass  of  persons  who 
are  incapable  of  original  ethical  judgment,  and  who 
would  be  quite  lost  if  they  were  not  in  leading-strings 
devised  by  lawgivers,  philosophers,  prophets  and  poets 
for  their  guidance.  But  morality  is  not  dependent  on 
censorship  for  protection.  It  is  already  powerfully  for- 
tified by  the  magistracy  and  the  whole  body  of  law. 
Blasphemy,  indecency,  libel,  treason,  sedition,  obscenity, 
profanity,  and  all  the  other  evils  which  a  censorship  is 
supposed  to  avert,  are  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate 
with  all  the  severity  of  vehement  prejudice.  Morality 
has  not  only  every  engine  that  lawgivers  can  devise  in 
full  Offcration  for  its  protection,  but  also  that  enormous 
weight  of  public  opinion  enforced  by  social  ostracism 
which  is  stronger  than  all  the  statutes.  A  censor  pre- 
tending to  protect  morality  is  like  a  child  pushing  the 
cushions  of  a  railway  carriage  to  give  itself  the  sen- 
sation of  making  the  train  travel  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  immorality,  not  morality,  that  needs  protection :  it 
is  morality,  not  immorality,  that  needs  restraint;  for 
morality,  with  all  the  dead  weight  of  human  inertia  and 
superstition  to  hang  on  the  back  of  the  pioneer,  and  all 
the  malice  of  vulgarity  and  prejudice  to  threaten  him, 
is  responsible  for  many  persecutions  and  many  mar- 
tyrdoms. 

Persecutions  and  martyrdoms,  however,  are  trifles 
compared  to  the  mischief  done  by  censorships  in  delay- 
ing the  general  march  of  enlightenment.  This  can  be 
brought  home  to  us  by  imagining  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  of  applying  to  all  literotore  the  censorship  we 
still  apply  to  tbe  stage.     The  works  of  Linnsus  and 
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the  evolutloniaU  of  1730-1630,  of  Darwin,  Wallaee, 
Hniley,  Helmholtz,  Tyndnll,  Spencer,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
and  Samuel  Butkr,  would  not  have  been  published,  » 
they  were  all  immornl  and  heretical  in  the  very  faigfaeit 
degree,  and  gave  pain  to  many  worthy  and  pious  people. 
They  ore  at  present  condemned  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  ceniiorships  as  nnfit  for  general  reading. 
A  censorship  of  conduct  would  have  been  equally  disas- 
trous. The  disloyalty  of  Hampden  and  of  Washington; 
the  revolting  immorality  of  Lutlier  in  not  only  marrying 
when  he  was  a  priest,  but  actually  marrying  a  nun ;  the 
heterodoxy  of  Galileo ;  the  shocking  blasphemiea  and 
sacrileges  of  Mohammed  against  the  idols  wliom  he  de- 
throned .to  make  way  for  his  conception  of  one  god;  the 
still  more  startling  blasphemy  of  Jesus  when  he  declared 
God  to  be  the  son  of  min  and  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
God,  are  all  examples  of  shocking  immoralities  (every 
immorality  shocks  somebody),  the  suppression  and  ex- 
tinction of  which  would  have  been  more  disastrous  than 
the  utmost  mischief  that  can  be  conceived  as  ensuing 
from  the  toleration  of  vice. 

These  facts,  glaring  as  they  are,  are  disgubed  by  the 
promotion  of  immoralities  into  moralities  which  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  Christianity  and  Mohatnmcdamsm, 
once  thought  of  and  dealt  with  exactly  as  Anarchism  is 
thought  of  and  dealt  with  today,  have  become  established 
religions ;  and  fresh  immoralities  are  presecuted  in  their 
name.  The  truth  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  persons  pw>- 
fessing  these  religions  have  never  been  anything  but  sim- 
ple moralists.  The  respectable  Enghshman  who  is  a 
Christian  because  he  was  born  in  Clapbam  would  be  a 
Mohammedan  for  the  cognate  reason  if  lie  had  been  born 
in  Constantinople.  He  has  never  willingly  tolerated 
immorality.  He  did  not  adopt  any  innovation  until  it 
had  become  moral;  and  tlien  he  adopted  it,  not  on  its 
merits,  but  solely  because  it  bad  become  moral.    Id  doiDg 
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to  be  never  realized  that  It  had  ever  been  immoral:  can- 
■eqnentlf  its  early  struggles  taught  him  no  lesson;  and 
he  has  opposed  the  next  step  in  human  progress  as  in- 
dignantly OS  if  neither  manners,  customs,  nor  thought 
had  ever  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Tol- 
eration must  be  imposed  on  him  as  a  mystic  and  painful 
duty  by  his  spiritual  and  political  leaders,  or  he  will 
condemn  the  world  to  stagnation,  which  is  the  penalty 
of  on  inflexible  morality. 


What  Toleration  Means 

This  mttst  be  done  all  the  more  arbitrarily  because  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  the  ordinary  moral  man  under- 
stand what  toleration  and  liberty  really  mean.  He  will 
accept  thcra  verbally  with  alacrity,  even  with  enthusiasm, 
because  the  word  toleration  has  been  moralized  by  emi- 
nent Whigs;  but  what  he  means  by  toleration  is  tolera- 
tion of  doctrines  that  he  considers  enlightened,  and,  by 
liberty,  liberty  to  do  what  he  considers  right:  that  b, 
he  does  not  mean  toleration  or  liberty  at  all;  for  there 
is  no  need  to  tolerate  what  appears  enlightened  or  to 
claim  liberty  to  do  what  most  people  consider  right. 
Toleration  and  liberty  have  no  sense  or  use  except  as 
toleration  of  opinions  that  arc  considered  damnable,  and 
liberty  to  do  what  seems  wrong.  Setting  Englishmen 
free  to  marry  their  deceased  wife's  sisters  is  not  tolerated 
by  the  people  who  approve  of  it,  but  by  the  people  who 
regard  it  as  incestuoas.  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  parliament  needed  no  toleration 
from  Catholics  and  Jews :  the  toleration  they  needed  was 
that  of  the  people  who  regarded  the  one  measure  as  a 
facilitation  of  idolatry,  and  the  other  as  a  condonation 
of  the  crucifixion.  Clearly  such  toleration  is  not  clam- 
ored for  by  the  multitude  or  by  the  press  wliicb  reflects 
its  prejudices.     It  is  essentially  one  of  those  abnegations 
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of  passion  nnd  prejudice  which  the  common  man  Bub&ub 
to  becanse  uncommon  men  whom  he  respects  4s  wisa 
than  himself  assure  him  that  it  must  be  so,  or  the  higher 
affairs  of  human  destiny  will  suffer. 

Such  admission  is  the  more  difficult  because  the  argu- 
ments against  tolerating  Immorality  are  the  same  M 
the  arguments  against  tolerating  murder  and  theft;  tod 
this  is  why  the  Censor  seems  to  the  inconsiderate  u  ob- 
viously desirable  a  functionary  as  the  police  magistinle. 
But  there  is  this  simple  and  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  cases:  that  whereas  no  evil  can  concdTably 
result  from  the  total  suppression  of  murder  and  theft, 
and  all  communities  prosper  in  direct  proportion  to  Each 
suppression,  the  total  suppression  of  immorality,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion  and  bcs,  would  atop  enlight- 
enment, and  produce  what  used  to  be  called  a  Chinese 
civilization  until  the  Cliinese  lately  took  to  immoral 
courses  by  permitting  railway  contractors  to  desecrate 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  soldiers  to  wear 
clothes  wliich  indecently  revealed  the  fact  that  they  bad 
legs  and  waists  and  even  posteriors.  At  about  the  some 
moment  a  few  bold  Englishwomen  ventured  on  the  Utt- 
morality  of  riding  astride  their  horses,  a  practice  that 
has  since  established  itself  so  successfully  that  befoR 
another  generation  has  passed  away  there  may  not  be  s 
new  side-saddle  in  England  or  a  woman  who  coold  V 
it  if  there  was. 


The  Case  for  Toleration 


otua  «K  I 


Accordingly,  there  has  risen  among  wise  and  I 
sighted  men  a  perception  of  the  need  for  setting  certain 
departments  of  human  activity  entirely  free  from  legal 
interference.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  sympa- 
thy these  liberators  may  themselves  have  with  Uninonl 
views.    A  man  with  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  DK 
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vine  ordering  of  the  universe  nnd  of  the  superiority  of 
monarchy  to  all  forma  of  government  may  nevertheless 
quite  consistently  and  conscientiously  be  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  advocate 
Atheism  or  Republicanisia  if  he  believes  in  them.  An 
attack  on  morals  may  turu  out  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
race.  A  hundred  years  ngo  nobody  foresaw  that  Tom 
Paine's  centenary  would  be  the  subject  of  a  laudatory 
special  article  in  The  Times;  and  only  a  few  understood 
that  the  persecution  uf  his  works  and  the  transportation 
of  men  for  the  felony  of  reading  them  was  a  mischievous 
mistake.  Even  less,  perhaps,  could  they  have  guessed 
that  Proudhon,  who  became  notorious  by  his  essay  en- 
titled "  What  is  Property  ?  It  is  Theft "  would  have  re- 
ceived, on  the  like  occasion  and  in  the  same  paper,  a 
respectful  consideration  which  nobody  would  now  dream 
of  according  to  Lord  Liverpool  or  Lord  Brougham. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  mass  of  evidence  to  shew  that 
auch  a  development  waa  not  only  possible  but  fairly 
probable,  and  that  the  risks  of  suppressing  liberty  of 
propaganda  were  far  greater  than  the  risk  of  Paine'a  or 
Proudhon's  writings  wrecking  civilization.  Now  there 
was  no  such  evidence  ia  favor  of  tolerating  the  cutting 
of  throats  and  the  robbing  of  tills.  No  case  whatever 
can  be  made  out  for  tlie  statement  that  a  nation  cannot 
do  without  common  thieves  and  homicidal  ruffians.  But 
an  overwhelming  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  statement 
that  no  nation  can  prosper  or  even  continue  to  exist 
without  heretics  and  advocates  of  shockingly  immoral 
doctrines.  The  Inquisition  and  the  Star  Chamber,  which 
were  nothing  bat  censorships,  made  ruthless  war  on  im- 
piety and  immorality.  The  result  was  once  familiar  to 
Englishmen,  though  of  late  years  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.  It  cost  England  a  revolution  to  get  rid  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  Spain  did  not  get  rid  of  tlie  Inqni- 
silion,  and  paid  for  that  omission  by  becoming  a  barely 
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tbird-rate  power  politically,  and  Intellectually  no  power 
at  all,  in  the  Europe  she  had  once  dominated  j 
mightiest  of  the  Christian  empires. 


The  Limits  to  Toleration 


I  M^y 


But  the  large  toleration  these  considerations  dictate 
has  limits.  For  example,  though  we  tolerate,  and  rightlj 
tolerate,  the  propaganda  of  Anarchism  as  a.  political  the- 
ory which  embraces  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  doctrine 
of  Laisser-Faire  and  the  method  of  Free  Trade  as  wdl 
as  all  that  is  shocking  in  the  views  of  Bakounine,  we 
clearly  cannot,  or  at  all  events  will  not,  tolerate  assas- 
sination of  rulers  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  propaganda 
by  deed  "  or  Hociological  experiment.  A  play  inciting  ta 
such  an  assassination  cannot  claim  the  privileges  of  her^ 
csy  or  immorality,  because  no  case  can  be  made  oat  In 
support  of  assassination  as  an  indispensable  instmment 
of  progress.  Now  it  happens  that  we  have  in  the  JnUu 
Ctesar  of  Shakespear  a  play  which  the  Tsar  of  Rossis  or 
the  Governor-General  of  India  would  hardly  care  to  tee 
performed  in  their  capitals  just  now.  It  is  on  artistic 
treasure;  but  it  glorifies  a  murder  which  Goethe  d»- 
scribed  as  the  silliest  crime  ever  committed.  It  may 
quite  possibly  have  helped  the  regicides  of  1649  to  we 
themselves,  as  it  certainly  helped  generations  of  Whig 
statesmen  to  see  them,  in  a  heroic  light;  and  it  uoqoea- 
tionably  vindicates  and  ennobles  a  conspirator  irfco 
assassinated  the  bead  of  the  Roman  State  not  because  he 
abused  his  position  but  solely  because  he  occupied  it, 
thus  affirming  the  extreme  republican  principle  that  all 
kings,  good  or  bad,  should  be  killed  because  kingship 
and  freedom  cannot  live  together.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances this  vindication  and  ennoblement  might  act 
OS  an  incitement  to  an  actual  assassination  as  well  as  to 
Platarchion  republicanism;  (or  it  Is  one  thing  to  adn^ 
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cale  republicsnbm  or  royalism:  It  ia  quite  another  ta 
make  a  hero  of  Brutus  or  Bnvaillac,  or  a  heroine  of 
Cbarlottc  Corday.  Assassination  ia  the  extreme  form  of 
censorship;  and  it  seems  hard  to  justify  an  incitement  to 
it  on  anti-censorial  principles.  The  very  people  who 
would  have  scouted  the  notion  of  prohibiting  the  per- 
formances of  Julius  Csfsar  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
London  last  year,  might  now  entertain  very  seriously  a. 
proposal  to  exclude  Indians  from  them,  and  to  suppress 
the  play  completely  in  Calcutta  and  Dublin;  for  if  the 
assassin  of  Cssar  was  a  bero,  why  not  the  assassins  of 
Lord  Frederiek  Cavendish,  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
McKinley,  and  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie?  Here  is  a  strong 
case  for  some  constitutional  means  of  preventing  the  per- 
formance of  a  play.  True,  it  is  an  equally  strong  case 
for  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
always  in  the  hands  of  our  regicides ;  but  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  docs  not  hesitate  to  accept  that  conse- 
quence of  the  censorial  principle,  it  does  not  invalidate 
the  argiiment. 

Take  another  actual  case.  A  modem  comedy.  Arms 
and  The  Man,  though  not  a  coniedj'  of  politics,  is  never- 
theless so  far  historical  that  it  reveals  the  unacknowl- 
edged fact  that  as  the  Servo- Bulgarian  War  of  1885 
was  much  more  than  a  struggle  between  the  Servians 
and  Bulgarians,  the  troops  engaged  were  officered  by 
two  European  Powers  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  conse- 
quence, the  performance  of  the  piny  was  for  some  time 
forbidden  in  Vienna,  and  more  recently  it  gave  offence 
in  Rome  at  a  moment  when  popular  feeling  was  excited 
as  to  the  relations  of  Austria  with  the  Balkan  States. 
Now  if  a  comedy  so  remote  from  political  passion  as 
Arms  and  The  Man  can,  merely  because  it  refers  to  po- 
litical facts,  become  so  inconvenient  and  inopportune 
that  Foreign  Offices  take  the  trouble  to  have  its  prodne- 
tion  postponed,  what  may  not  be  the  effect  of  what  is 
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called  a  pntrlolie  drnma  produced  at  r\  moment  when  tlu 
balance  is  qniverinK  between  pence  and  war?  Is  there 
not  something  to  be  snid  fof  a  polilirnl  censorship,  it 
not  for  a  niornl  one  ?  May  not  tbosc  continental  gorero- 
ments  who  lenve  the  stage  practically  free  in  every 
respect,  but  muzzle  it  politically,  be  justified  bj 
practical  exigencies  of  the  situation? 


Qtite      I 


The  Difference  between  Law  and 
Censorship 

The  anawer  ia  that  a  pamphlet,  a  newspaper  artiela,i 
1  resolution  moved  at  a  political  meeting  cnn  do  sQ  th 
mischief  that  a  play  can,  and  often  more;  yet  wc  do  oot 
set  up  a  permanent  censorship  of  the  press  or  of  political 
meetings.  Any  journalist  may  publish  an  article,  any 
lay  deliver  a  speech  without  giving  notice 
to  the  government  or  obtaining  its  licence.  The  risk  of 
such  freedom  is  great;  but  as  it  is  the  price  of  our  po- 
litical liberty,  we  think  it  worth  paying.  We  may  abro- 
gate it  in  emergencies  by  a  Coercion  Act,  n  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  a  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  just  as  we  stop  the  trnflic  in  a  street  during  s  fire, 
or  shoot  thieves  at  sight  if  they  loot  after  an  earthquake. 
But  when  the  emergency  is  past,  liberty  is  restored 
everywhere  except  in  the  theatre.  The  Act  of  1843  is  a 
permanent  Coercion  Act  for  the  theatre,  s  permanoit 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  tar  as  playa  are 
concerned,  a  permanent  proclamation  of  martial  law  with 
a  single  official  substituted  for  n  court  martial.  It  is,  in 
fact,  assumed  that  actors,  playwrights,  and  theatre  man- 
agers are  dangerous  and  dissolute  characters  whose  ex- 
istence creates  a  chronic  state  of  emergency,  and  who 
must  be  treated  as  eartliquake  looters  are  treated.  It  is 
not  necessary  now  to  discredit  this  assumption.  It  woi 
broken  down  by  the  late   Sir  Henry    Irving   when  be 
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■Inally  shamed  the  Government  into  extending  to  his  pro- 
fession the  ofScial  recognition  enjoyed  by  the  other 
branches  of  fine  art.  To-day  wc  have  on  the  roll  of 
knighthood  actors,  authors,  and  managers.  The  rogue 
and  vagabond  theory  of  the  depravity  of  the  theatre  is 
as  dead  officially  as  it  is  in  general  society;  and  with  it 
has  perished  the  sole  excuse  for  the  Act  of  1843  and 
for  the  denial  to  the  thentre  of  the  liberties  secured,  at 
far  greater  social  risk,  to  the  press  and  the  platform. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  giving  the  theatre  any 
larger  liberties  than  the  press  and  the  platform,  or  of 
claiming  larger  powers  for  Shakespear  to  eulogize  Brutus 
than  Lord  Rosebery  has  to  eulogize  CromwelL  The 
abolition  of  the  censorship  does  not  involve  the  abolition 
of  the  magistrate  and  of  the  whole  civil  and  criminal 
code.  On  tlie  contrary  it  would  make  the  theatre  more 
effectually  subject  to  them  than  it  is  nt  present;  for  once 
a  piny  now  runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  censorship,  it  is 
practically  placed  above  the  law.  It  is  almost  humiliat- 
ing to  have  to  demonstrate  the  essential  difference  be~ 
tween  a  censor  and  a  magistrate  or  a  sanitary  inspector; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  carelessness  with  which 
even  distinguished  critics  of  the  theatre  assume  that  all 
the  arguments  proper  to  the  support  of  a  magistracy  and 
body  of  jurisprudence  apply  equally  to  a  censorship. 

A  magistrate  has  laws  to  administer;  a  censor  has 
nothing  but  his  own  opinion.  A  judge  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt  to  the  jury:  the  Censor  is  jury  ond  judge 
as  well  as  lawgiver.  A  magistrate  may  be  strongly 
prejudiced  against  an  atheist  or  an  a nti- vaccinator,  just 
as  a  sanitary  inspector  may  have  formed  a  careful  opin- 
ion that  drains  are  less  healthy  than  cesspools;  but  the 
magistrate  must  allow  the  atheist  to  affirm  instead  of 
to  swear,  and  must  grant  the  anti-vaccinator  an  exemp- 
tion certificate,  when  their  demands  are  lawfully  made; 
and  in  cities  the  inspector  must  compel  the  builder  to 
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make  drains  and  must  prosecute  him  if  lie  makes  c«M- 
poola.  The  law  may  be  only  the  intolerance  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  it  19  a  defined  and  limited  intoleraace.  The 
limitation  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  a  judge  can- 
not inflict  tbc  penalty  for  housebreaking  an  a  bnrgUr 
who  can  prove  that  he  found  the  door  open  and  there- 
fore made  only  an  unlawful  entry.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  so  vague,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of 
the  American  law  against  obscenity,  that  it  makes  flie 
magistrate  virtually  a  censor.  But  in  the  main  a  citlsea 
can  ascertain  what  he  may  do  and  what  he  may  cot  do; 
and,  though  no  one  knows  better  than  a  magistrate  that 
a  single  ill-conducted  family  may  demoralize  a  whole 
street,  no  magistrate  can  imprison  or  otherwise  restrain 
its  members  on  the  ground  that  their  immorality  may 
corrupt  their  neiglibors.  He  can  prevent  any  cititen 
from  carrying  certain  specified  weapons,  but  not  from 
handling  pokers,  table-knives,  bricks  or  bottles  of  cor- 
rosive fluid,  on  the  ground  that  he  might  use  them  to 
commit  murder  or  inflict  malicious  injury.  He  has  no 
general  power  to  prevent  citizens  from  selling  unhealthy 
or  poisonous  substances,  or  judging  for  themselves  what 
substances  are  unhealthy  and  what  wholesome,  wlut 
poisonous  and  what  innoenous:  what  he  can  do  is  to 
prevent  anybody  who  has  not  a  specific  qualification 
from  selling  certain  specified  poisons  of  which  a  sched- 
ule is  kept  Nobody  is  forbidden  to  sell  minerals  with- 
out a  licence;  but  everybody  is  forbidden  to  sell  silver 
without  a  licence.  When  the  law  has  forgotten  saote 
atrocious  sin — for  instance,  contracting  marriage  whilst 
suffering  from  contagious  disease — the  magistrate  can- 
not arrest  or  punish  the  wrongdoer,  however  he  may 
abhor  his  wickedness.  In  short,  no  man  is  lawfully  ^ 
the  mercy  of  the  magistrate's  personal  caprice,  preju- 
dice, ignorance,  superstition,  temper,  stupidity,  resent- 
ment, timidity,  ambition,  or  private  coovictioD.     But  a 
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playwriglit's  livelihood,  his  reputation,  and  hta  inspira- 
tion and  misaion  are  at  the  personal  mercy  of  the  Censor. 
The  two  do  not  stand,  as  the  criminal  end  the  judge 
stand,  in  the  presence  of  a  law  that  binds  them  both 
cqnaUy,  and  was  made  by  neither  of  them,  but  by  the 
deliberative  collective  wisdom  of  the  community.  The 
only  law  that  affects  them  is  the  Act  of  ISiS,  which  em- 
powers one  of  them  to  do  absolutely  and  finally  what  he 
likes  with  the  other's  work.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  slave  In  this  ease  is  the  man  whose  profession  is 
that  of  EschyluB  and  Euripides,  of  Shakespear  and 
Goethe,  of  Tolstoy  and  Ibsen,  and  the  master  the  holder 
of  a  party  appointment  which  by  the  nature  of  its  duties 
practically  excludes  the  possibility  of  its  acceptance  by 
a  serious  statesman  or  great  lawyer,  it  will  be  aeen  that 
the  playwrights  are  justified  in  reproaching  the  fcamera 
of  that  Act  for  having  failed  not  only  to  appreciate  the 
immense  importance  of  the  theatre  as  a  most  powerful 
instrument  for  teaching  the  nation  how  and  what  to 
think  and  feel,  but  even  to  conceive  that  those  who  make 
their  Uving  by  the  theatre  are  normal  human  beings  with 
the  common  rights  of  English  citizens.  In  this  extrem- 
ity of  inconsiderateness  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  also 
did  not  trouble  themselves  to  study  the  difference  be- 
tween a  censor  and  a  magistrate.  And  it  will  be  found 
that  almost  all  the  people  who  disinterestedly  defend 
the  censorship  today  are  defending  him  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  no  constitutional  difference  between 
him  and  any  other  functionary  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
strain crime  and  disorder. 

One  further  difference  remains  to  be  noted.  As  a 
magistrate  grows  old  his  mind  may  change  or  decay; 
but  the  law  remains  the  same.  The  censorship  of  the 
theatre  fluetnates  with  every  change  in  the  views  and 
character  of  the  man  who  exercises  it  And  what  this 
Implies  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  can  imag- 
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inc  what  Ihe  effect  on  the  mind  must  be  of  the  doty  of 
reading  through  ever;  phty  that  is  produced  in  the  king- 
dom year  ia,  year  out. 

Why  the  Lord  Chamberlain? 

What  may  be  called  the  high  political  case  against 
censorship  as  a  principle  is  now  eompletc.  Tbe  pleai- 
ingfl  are  those  which  Iiave  already  freed  books  and  pnl- 
pits  and  political  platforms  in  England  from  ceaaot- 
ship,  if  not  from  occasional  legal  persecution.  The  stage 
alone  remains  under  a  censorship  of  a  grotesquely  un- 
suitable kind.  No  play  can  be  performed  if  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  happens  to  disapprove  of  it  And  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  functions  have  no  sort  of  relationship  to 
dramatic  literature.  A  great  judge  of  literature,  a  far- 
seeing  statesman,  a  born  champion  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  intellectual  integrity— say  a  Milton,  a  Ches- 
terfield, a  Bentham — would  he  a  very  bod  Lord  Cham- 
berlain: so  bad,  in  fact,  that  his  exclusion  from  such  a 
post  may  be  regarded  as  decreed  by  natural  low.  On 
the  other  band,  a  good  Lord  Chamberlain  would  be  i 
stickler  for  morals  in  the  narrowest  sense,  a  busy-body, 
a  man  to  whom  a  matter  of  two  inches  in  the  length  of  * 
gentleman's  sword  or  the  absence  of  a  feather  from  a 
lady's  head-dress  would  be  a  graver  matter  than  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  Censor 
of  the  theatre,  ia  a  direct  descendant  of  tbe  King's  Mas- 
ter of  the  Revels,  appointed  in  15*4  by  Henry  VIIL  to 
keep  order  among  the  players  and  musicians  of  that  day 
when  they  performed  at  Court,  This  first  appearance 
of  the  theatrical  censor  in  politics  as  the  wbipper-in  of 
the  player,  with  its  conception  of  the  player  as  a  rkh 
man's  servant  hired  to  amuse  him,  and,  outside  his  pro- 
feaaionnl  duties,  as  a  gay,  disorderly,  anarchic  spoilt 
child,  half  privileged,  half  outlawed,  probably  as  mnch 
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vagabond  as  actor,  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  whole  profession,  actors,  managers,  authors 
and  all,  to  the  despotic  authority  of  an  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  pri^scrve  decorum  among  menials.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  it  w^s  not  until  a  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  reaction  against  the  Puritans,  that  a 
woman  could  appear  on  the  English  stage  without  being 
pelted  off  aa  the  Italian  actresses  were.  The  theatrical 
profession  was  regarded  as  a  shameless  one;  and  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  actresses  have  at  last  succeeded  In 
living  down  the  assumption  that  actress  and  prostitute  are 
synonymous  terms,  and  made  good  their  position  in  re- 
spectable society.  This  makes  the  survival  of  the  old 
ostracism  in  the  Act  of  1843  intolerably  galling;  and 
though  It  esplains  the  apparently  unaccountable  absurd- 
ity of  choosing  as  Censor  of  dramatic  literature  an  offi- 
cial whose  functions  and  qualifications  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  literature,  it  also  explains  why  the 
present  arrangement  is  not  only  criticized  as  an  institu- 
tion, but  resented  as  an  insult. 

The  Diplomatic  Objection  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain 

There  is  another  reason,  quite  unconnected  with  tlie 
susceptibilities  of  authors,  which  makes  it  undesirable 
that  a  member  of  the  King's  Household  should  be  re- 
flponsible  for  the  character  and  tendency  of  plays.  The 
drama,  dealing  with  all  departments  of  human  life,  is 
necessarily  political.  Hecent  events  have  shown — what 
indeed  needed  no  demonstration — that  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  inferences  being  made,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  the  action  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
most  taikcd-about  play  of  the  present  year  (1909),  An 
Engliahuinn's  Home,  has  for  its  main  interest  an  inva- 
sion of  England  by  a  fictitious  power  which  ia  under- 
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stood,  OS  n  la  meant  to  be  understood,  to  repreaent  Qa- 
many.  The  lesson  taught  hy  the  piny  Is  the  danger  of 
invasioQ  and  the  need  for  every  English  citizen  to  be  » 
soldier.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  licensed  this  playi  hot 
refused  to  license  a  parody  of  it.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
ri;fused  to  license  another  play  in  whicb  the  fear  of  i 
German  invasion  was  ridiculed.  The  German  preu 
drew  the  inevitable  inference  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
was  an  anti-German  alarmist,  and  that  his  opinions  were 
a  reflection  of  those  prevailing  in  St.  James'a  Palace 
Immediately  after  this,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  licensed 
the  play.  Whether  the  inference,  oa  far  as  the  Loid 
Chamberlahi  was  concerned,  was  justified.  Is  of  no  caa- 
■equencc.  What  is  important  is  that  it  was  sure  to  be 
made,  justly  or  unjustly,  and  extended  from  the  Lard 
Chamberlain  to  the  Throne. 

The  Objection  of  Court  Etiquet 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  Lord  Chamber  Iain's 
censorship  vhich  afFeets  the  author's  choice  of  suhjeet 
Formerly  very  little  heed  was  given  in  England  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  foreign  courts.  For  instance,  the  no- 
tion that  the  Mikado  of  Japan  sboold  be  as  sacred  to  the 
English  playwright  as  he  is  to  the  Japanese  Lord  Cham- 
berlain would  have  seemed  grotesque  a  generation  ago. 
Now  that  the  maintenance  of  entente  cordiale  between 
nations  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  moat  nsefnl 
functions  of  the  crown,  the  freedom  of  authors  to  deal 
with  political  subjects,  even  historically,  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  way  in  which  the  censorship  makes 
the  King  responsible  for  the  contents  of  every  pley. 
One  author — the  writer  of  these  lines,  in  tact — haa  long 
desired  to  dramatize  the  life  of  Mahomet.  But  the  pa»- 
fiibility  of  a  protest  from  the  Turkish  Ambassador — <n 
the  fear  of  it — causing  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  refuse 
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te  license  such  a  play  has  prevented  the  play  from  being 
written.  Now,  if  the  censorship  were  abolished,  nobody 
but  tlie  author  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  play. 
The  Turkish  Ambassador  does  not  now  protest  against 
the  publication  of  Carlyle's  essay  on  the  prophet,  or  of 
the  English  translations  of  the  Koran  in  the  prefaces  to 
which  Mahomet  is  criticized  as  an  impostor,  or  of  the 
older  books  in  which  he  is  reviled  as  Mahound  and 
classed  with  the  devil  himself.  But  if  these  publications 
had  to  he  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  it  wonid  be 
impossible  for  the  King  to  allow  the  licence  to  be  issued, 
as  he  would  thereby  be  mode  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed.  This  restriction  of  the  historical  drama  is  an 
unmixed  evil.  Great  religious  leaders  are  more  interest- 
ing and  more  important  subjects  for  the  dramatist  than 
great  conquerors.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  public  opinion 
would  not  tolerate  a  dramatiaalion  of  Mahomet  in  Con- 
stantinople. But  to  prohibit  it  here,  where  public  opin- 
ion would  tolerate  it,  is  an  absurdity  which,  if  applied  in 
all  directions,  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Queen  to 
receive  a  Turkish  ambassador  without  veiling  herself, 
or  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  display  a  cross 
on  the  summit  of  their  Cathedral  in  a  city  occupied 
largely  and  influentinlly  by  Jews.  Court  etiquct  is  no 
doubt  an  excellent  thing  for  court  ceremonies ;  bnt 
to  attempt  to  impose  it  on  the  drama  is  about  as  sensible 
as  an  attempt  to  make  everybody  in  London  wear  court    ' 


Why  not  an  Enlightened  Censorship? 

In  the  above  cases  the  general  question  of  censorship 
is  separable  from  the  question  of  the  present  form  of  It, 
Every  one  who  condemns  the  principle  of  censorship 
must  also  condemn  the  Lord  Cliainberlnin's  control  of 
the  drama;  but  those  who  approve  of  the  principle  do 
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not  necessarily  approve  of  the  Lord  Cfaamberlatn  bang 
the  Censor  ex  o^cio.  They  may,  however,  be  entirelj 
opposed  to  popular  liberties,  and  may  conclude  from 
what  has  been  said,  nut  that  the  stage  should  be  made  ai 
free  as  the  church,  press,  or  platform,  bat  that  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  censored  as  strictly  as  the  stage.  It 
will  seem  obvious  to  them  that  nothing  is  needed  ta  re- 
move all  objections  to  a  censorsliip  escept  the  placing  of 
its  powers  in  better  hands. 

Now  though  the  transfer  of  the  censorship  to,  say, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Primate,  or  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, would  be  much  less  humiliating  to  the  persons  im- 
mediately concerned,  the  inherent  vices  of  the  institatioD 
would  not  be  appreciably  less  disastrous.  They  woqU 
even  be  aggravated,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface,  and  therefore  need  to  be  followed  with  soiK 
attention. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  public  is  the  real  censor. 
That  this  is  to  some  extent  true  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  plays  which  are  licensed  and  produced  in  Londim 
have  to  be  expurgated  for  the  provinces.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  provinces  are  more  strait-laced,  but  simply 
that  in  many  provincial  towns  there  is  only  one  theatre 
for  all  classes  and  all  tastes,  whereas  tn  London  there 
are  separate  theatres  for  separate  sections  of  playgoers; 
BO  that,  for  example.  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  can 
conduct  His  Majesty's  Theatre  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  the  tastes  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Gaiety  The- 
atre; and  Mr.  George  Edwardea  can  conduct  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  without  catering  in  any  way  for  lovera  of  Sbske- 
spear.  Thus  the  farcical  comedy  which  has  scandalised 
the  critics  in  London  by  the  libertinage  of  its  jests  ii 
played  to  the  respectable  dress  circle  of  Northampton 
with  these  same  jests  slurred  over  so  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible by  even  the  most  prurient  spectator.  The  pub- 
lic, in  short,  takes  care  that  nobody  shall  oottage  iL 
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But  the  public  also  tnkea  care  that  nobody  shall  starve 
it,  or  regulate  its  dramatic  diet  aa  a  acboolmistress  regu- 
lates the  reading  of  her  pupila.  Even  when  it  wishes  to 
be  debauched,  no  cenaor  can — or  at  least  no  censor  does 
— stand  out  against  it.  If  a  play  ia  irresistibly  amusing, 
it  gets  licensed  no  matter  what  its  moral  aspect  may  be. 
A  brilliant  instance  is  the  Divor^ons  of  the  late  Victorien 
Sardou,  which  may  not  have  been  the  naughtiest  play  of 
the  19th  century,  but  was  certainly  the  very  naughtiest 
that  any  English  manager  in  his  senses  would  have  ven- 
tured to  produce.  Nevertheless,  being  a  very  amusing 
play,  it  passed  the  licenser  with  the  exception  of  a  ref- 
erence to  impotence  as  a  ground  for  divorce  which  no 
English  actress  would  have  ventured  on  in  any  case. 
AVithin  the  last  few  months  a  very  amusing  comedy  with 
a  strongly  polygamous  moral  was  found  irresistible  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Plenty  of  fun  and  a  happy  end- 
ing will  get  anything  licensed,  because  the  public  will 
have  it  so,  and  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  as  the  bolder  of 
the  office  testified  before  the  Commission  of  1892  (Re- 
port, page  S30),  feels  with  the  public,  and  knows  that  his 
office  could  not  survive  a  widespread  unpopularity.  In 
short,  the  support  of  the  mob — that  is,  of  the  unreason- 
ing, unorganized,  uninstructed  mass  of  popular  senti- 
ment— is  indispensable  to  the  censorship  as  it  exists  to- 
day in  England.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  tol- 
eration by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  coarse  and  vicions 
playa.  It  is  not  long  since  a  judge  before  whom  a 
licensed  play  came  in  the  course  of  a  lawsuit  expressed 
his  scandalized  astonishment  at  tlie  licensing  of  such  a 
work.  Eminent  churchmen  have  made  similar  protests. 
In  some  plays  the  simulation  of  criminal  assaults  on  the 
stage  has  been  carried  to  a  point  at  which  a  step  further 
would  have  involved  the  interference  of  the  police.  Pro- 
vided the  treatment  of  the  theme  is  gaily  or  hypocrit- 
ically popular,  and  the  ending  happy,  the  indulgence  of 
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the  Lord  Chamberlain  can  be  counted  on.  On  the  otlxt 
hand,  anytbing  unpleasing  and  unpopular  is  rigorowlj 
censored.  Adultery  and  prostitution  are  tolerated  tnd 
even  eneouraged  to  such  an  extent  thnt  plays  wliich  d* 
not  deal  with  them  are  commonly  said  not  to  be  plays 
at  all.  ]{ut  if  any  of  the  unple.isinf;  conseqoenees  of 
adultery  and  prostitution — for  instance,  an  unnccettfil 
illegal  operation  (successful  ones  are  tolerated)  or  rene- 
real  disease — are  mentioned,  tbe  play  ia  prohibited. 
This  principle  of  shielding  the  playgoer  from  tmpleat- 
ant  reflections  is  carried  so  far  that  when  a  play  was  sub- 
mitted for  license  in  which  the  relations  of  a  prostitute 
with  all  the  male  characters  in  the  piece  was  described 
as  "immoral,"  tbe  Examiner  of  Plays  objected  to  that 
passage,  though  he  made  no  objection  to  the  rdatiou 
themselves.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  dare  not,  in  short, 
attempt  to  exclude  from  tbe  stage  tbe  tragedies  of  mur- 
der and  lust,  or  the  farces  of  mendacity,  adultery,  and 
dissolute  gaiety  in  which  vulgar  people  deltgfat.  But 
when  these  same  vulgar  people  are  threatened  with  an 
unpopular  play  is  which  dissoluteocss  is  shown  to  be  no 
laughing  matter,  it  is  prohibited  at  once  amid  the  vulgar 
applause,  tbe  net  result  being  tliat  vice  ia  made  delight- 
ful and  virtue  banned  by  the  very  institution  which  ia 
supported  on  tbe  understanding  that  it  produces  etactly 
tbe  opposite  result 

The  Weakness  of  the  Lord  Chamberlai 
Department 

Now  comes  tbe  question.  Why  is  our  censorship, 
armed  as  it  is  with  apparently  autocratic  powers,  so 
scandalously  timid  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  mob?  Why  b  it 
not  as  autocratic  in  dealing  with  playwrights  below  the 
average  as  with  those  above  itf  The  answer  is  that  Its 
position  ia  really  a  very  weak  one.     It  has  no  direct  co- 
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^^kfcivc  forces,  no  funds  to  institute  prosecutions  and  I'c- 
^^Bper  the  legal  penalties  of  defying  it,  no  powers  of  ar- 
^^^nt  or  impriaonment,  in  short,  none  of  the  guaruntcca 
^^H  autocracy.  What  it  can  do  is  to  refuse  to  renew  the 
licence  of  a  theatre  at  which  its  orders  are  disobeyed. 
Wien  it  happens  that  a  theatre  is  about  to  be  demol- 
ished, as  wag  the  case  recently  with  the  Imperial  Thentre 
after  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Wesleyan  Mctli- 
odists,  unlicensed  plays  can  be  performed,  technically 
in  private,  but  really  in  full  publicity,  without  risk. 
The  prohibited  plays  of  Brieus  and  Ibsen  hare  been 
performed  in  London  in  this  way  with  complete  impuR' 
ity.  But  the  impunity  is  not  confined  to  condemned  the- 
atres. Not  long  ago  a  West  End  manager  allowed  a 
prohibited  play  to  be  performed  at  his  theatre,  taking 
bis  chance  of  losing  his  licence  in  coDseqnence.  The 
event  proved  tbat  the  manager  was  justified  in  regarding 
the  risk  as  negligible;  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  rem- 
edy— the  closing  of  a  popular  and  well-conducted  the- 
atre— was  far  too  extreme  to  be  practicable.  Unless 
the  pity  had  so  outraged  public  opinion  as  to  make  the 
manager  odioiis  and  provoke  a  clamor  for  his  exemplury 
punishment,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  could  only  have  had 
his  revenge  at  the  risk  of  having  his  powers  abolished  as 
unsupportably  tyrannical. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  then  has  his  powers  so  adjusted 
that  he  is  tyrannical  just  where  it  is  important  that  he 
sliould  be  tolerant,  and  tolerant  just  where  he  could 
screw  up  the  standard  a  little  by  being  tyrannical.  His 
plea  that  there  are  unmentionable  depths  to  which  man- 
agers and  authors  would  descend  if  he  did  not  prevent 
them  is  disproved  by  the  plain  fact  that  his  indulgence 
goes  as  far  as  the  police,  and  sometimes  further  than 
the  public,  will  let  it.  If  our  judges  had  so  little  power 
tliere  would  be  no  law  in  England.  If  our  churches  had 
■o  mucb,  there  would  be  no  theatre,  no  literature,  no 
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Gciesce,  no  art,  posstlilj  no   Engloud.      The  insUI 
is  at  oacc  sbsurdl;  despotic  aad  abjectly  weak. 


An  Enlightened  Censorship  still  woi 
than  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Clearly  a  censoraliip  of  judges,  bishops,  or  stotesmn) 
would  not  be  in  this  abject  condition.  It  would  no  doobl 
make  short  work  of  the  coarse  and  vicious  pieces  whidi 
now  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  at 
least  of  those  of  them  in  which  the  Yulgorttj'  and  rite 
are  discoverable  by  merely  reading  the  prompt  copj. 
But  it  would  certainly  disappoint  the  main  hope  of  its 
odTocatcs ;  the  hope  that  it  would  protect  and  foster  the 
higher  drama.  It  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  inevitably  suppress  it  more  com- 
pletely than  the  Lord  Chamberlain  does,  because  it 
would  understand  it  better.  The  one  play  of  Ibsen's 
which  is  prohibited  on  the  English  stage.  Ghosts,  is  far 
less  subversive  than  A  Doll's  House.  Bat  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  does  not  meddle  with  such  far-reaching 
matters  as  the  tendency  of  a  play.  He  refuses  to  license 
Ghosts  exactly  as  he  would  refuse  to  license  Hamlet 
if  it  were  submitted  to  bim  as  n  new  play.  He  would 
license  even  Hamlet  if  certain  alterations  were  made  in 
it.  He  would  disallow  the  incestuous  relationship  be- 
tween the  King  and  Queen.  He  would  probably  insist 
on  the  substitution  of  some  fictitious  country  for  Den- 
mark in  deference  to  the  near  relations  of  our  reign- 
ing house  with  that  realm.  He  would  certainly  make 
it  an  absolute  condition  that  the  closet  scene,  in  which 
a  son,  in  an  agony  of  shame  arid  revulsion,  reproaches 
his  mother  for  her  relations  with  his  uncle,  should  be 
struck  out  aa  unbearably  horrifying  and  improper.  Bat 
compliance  with  these  conditions  would  satisfy  him.     He 
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This  indifference  to  the  larger  iHsues  of  a  tlicutrical 
performance  could  not  be  snfely  predicated  of  an  en- 
lightened censorship.  Such  a  censorship  might  be  more 
liberal  in  its  toleration  of  mattera  which  are  only  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  usually  dis- 
cussed in  general  social  conversation  or  in  the  presence 
of  children ;  but  it  would  presumably  have  a  far  deeper 
insight  to  and  concern  for  the  real  ethical  tendency  of 
the  play.  For  instance,  had  it  been  in  existence  during 
t)ie  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  would  have  perceived 
that  those  plays  of  Ibsen's  which  have  been  licensed 
without  question  are  fundamentally  immoral  to  an  alto- 
gether extraordinary  degree.  Every  one  of  them  is  a 
deliberate  act  of  war  on  society  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. Religion,  marriage,  ordinary  respectability,  arc 
subjected  to  a  destructive  exposure  and  criticism  which 
seems  to  mere  moralists— that  is,  to  persona  of  no  more 
than  average  depth  of  mind — to  be  diabolical.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Ibsen  gained  his  overwhelming 
reputation  by  undertaking  a  task  of  no  less  magnitude 
tfian  changing  the  uiind  of  Europe  with  the  view  of 
changing  its  morals.  Now  you  cannot  license  work  of 
that  sort  without  making  yourself  responsible  for  it. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  accepted  the  responsibility  he- 
cause  he  did  not  understand  it  or  eoneem  himself  about 
it.  But  what  really  enlightened  and  conscientious  official 
dare  take  such  a  responsibility?  The  strength  of  char- 
acter and  range  of  vision  which  made  Ibsen  capable  of 
it  are  not  to  be  expected  from  any  official,  however  emi- 
nent. It  is  true  that  an  enlightened  censor  might,  whilst 
shrinking  even  with  horror  from  Ibsen's  views,  perceive 
that  any  nation  which  suppressed  Ibsen  would  presently 
find  itself  falling  behind  the  nations  wliieh  tolerated  him 
just  as  Spain  fcU  behind  England i  but  the  proper  action 
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to  take  on  such  a  conviction  is  the  abdicatian  ot  caaof 
ship,  not  tlie  practise  of  it.  As  long  aa  a  censor  U  ■ 
censor,  he  cimnot  endorse  b;  his  licence  opinions  which 
seem  to  him  dnngcrousty  heretical. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  tile  more  enlightened 
B  censorship  is,  the  worse  it  would  serve  us.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain,  an  obviously  unenlightened  Censor,  pm- 
hihits  Ghosts  and  licenses  all  the  rest  of  Ibsen's  plays. 
An  enlightened  censorship  would  possibly  license  Ghosts; 
but  it  would  certainly  suppress  many  of  the  otlier  plays. 
It  would  suppress  suhversiveness  as  well  as  what  Is 
called  bad  taste.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  prohibits  one 
play  by  Sophocles  because,  like  Hamlet,  It  tncntiona  the 
subject  of  incest;  but  an  enlightened  censorship  might 
suppress  all  the  plays  of  Euripides  because  Euripides, 
like  Ibsen,  was  a  revolutionary  Freethinker.  Under  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  we  can  smuggle  a  good  deal  of  im- 
nioral  drama  and  almost  as  much  coarsely  vulgar  and 
furtively  lascivious  drama  as  we  like.  Under  a  college 
of  cardinals,  or  bishops,  or  judges,  or  any  other  con- 
ceivable form  of  experts  in  morals,  phUosophy,  religion, 
or  politics,  we  should  get  little  except  stagnant  tnedi- 
ocrity.  ^H 

The  Practical  Impossibilities  of       ^| 
Censorship  ^| 

There  is,  besides,  a  crushing  material  difficulty  in  t&e 
way  of  an  enlightened  censorship.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  work  involved  would  drire  a  man  of 
any  intellectual  rank  mad.  Consider,  for  esample,  the 
Christmas  pantomimes.  Imagine  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court,  or  an  archbishop,  or  a  Cabinet  Minister,  ot  an 
eminent  man  of  letters,  earning  his  living  by  reading 
through  the  mass  of  trivial  doggerel  represented  by  all 
the  pantomimes  which  are  put  into  rehearsal  simultane- 
ously at  the  end  of  every  year.     The  proposal  to  pst 
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Bucb  mind-destroffng  drudgery  Dpon  an  official  of  the 
cloBS  implied  b;  the  demand  for  an  enlightened  censor- 
ehip  falls  through  the  moment  we  realise  what  it  implies 
in  practice. 

Another  material  difficulty  is  that  no  play  can  be 
judged  by  merely  reading  the  dialogue.  To  be  fully 
effective  a  censor  should  witness  the  performance.  The 
mite-en-achit  of  a  piny  is  as  niuch  a  part  of  it  as  the 
words  spoken  on  the  stage.  No  censor  could  possibly 
object  to  auch  a  speech  as  "  Might  I  speak  to  you  for 
a  moment,  miss  ";  yet  that  apparently  innocent  phrase 
hoa  often  been  made  offensively  improper  on  the  stage 
by  popula*  low  comedians,  with  the  effect  of  changing 
the  whole  character  and  meaning  of  the  play  as  under- 
stood by  the  official  Examiner.  In  one  of  the  plays  of 
the  present  season,  the  dialogue  was  thnt  of  a  crude 
tnelodrama  dealing  in  the  most  conventionally  correct 
manner  with  the  fortunes  of  a  good-beartcd  and  virtu- 
ous girL  Its  morality  was  that  of  the  Sunday  school. 
But  the  principal  actress,  between  two  speeches  which 
contained  no  reference  to  her  action,  changed  her  under- 
clothing on  the  stage  f  It  Is  true  that  in  this  case  the 
actress  was  so  much  better  than  her  part  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  what  was  meant  as  an  impropriety  Into 
an  inoffensive  stroke  of  realism ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
clear  that  stage  business  of  this  chnracter,  on  which 
there  can  be  no  cheek  except  the  actual  presence  of  a 
censor  in  the  thcitre,  might  convert  any  dialogue,  how- 
ever innocent,  Into  just  the  sort  of  cntertainuient  against 
which  the  Censor  is  supposed  to  protect  the  public. 

It  was  this  practical  impossibility  that  prevented  tAc 
London  County  Council  from  attempting  to  apply  a  cen- 
sorship of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  pattern  to  the  Lon- 
don music  halls.  A  proposal  to  examine  all  entertain- 
ments before  permitting  their  performance  was  actually 
made;  and  it  was  abandoned,  not  in  the  least  as  contrary 
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to  the  liberty  ot  the  stage,  but  because  the  exccBtiTe 
problem  of  how  to  do  it  at  once  reduced  the  proposal  to 
absurdity.  Even  if  the  Council  devoted  all  ita  time  to 
witnessing  rehearsals  of  variety  performances,  and  pat- 
ting each  item  to  the  vote,  possibly  after  a  prolonged 
discussion  followed  by  a  division,  the  work  would  still 
fall  into  arrear.  No  committee  could  be  induced  to  un- 
dertake such  a  task.  The  attachment  of  an  inspector  of 
morals  to  each  music  hall  would  have  meant  an  appre- 
ciable addition  to  the  ratepayers'  burden.  In  the  face 
of  such  difficulties  the  proposal  melted  away.  Had  it 
been  pushed  through,  and  the  inspectors  appointed,  each 
of  them  would  have  become  a  censor,  and  the  whole  body 
of  inspectors  would  have  become  a  police  det  tnanir*. 
Those  who  know  the  history  of  such  police  forces  on  the 
continent  will  understand  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  procure  inspectors  whose  characters  would  stand  tlie 
strain  of  their  opportunities  of  corruption,  both  pecu- 
niary and  personal,  at  such  salaries  as  a  local  aatlwrit}' 
could  be  persuaded  to  offer. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  censorship 
should  be  Bupplemented  by  a  board  of  experts,  who 
should  deal,  not  with  the  whole  mass  of  plays  sent  vp 
for  license,  but  only  those  which  the  Examiner  of  Plays 
refuses  to  pass.  As  the  number  of  plays  which  the  Ex- 
aminer refuses  to  pass  is  never  great  enough  to  occupy 
a  Board  in  permanent  session  with  regular  salaries,  and 
as  casual  employment  is  not  compatible  with  public  re- 
sponsibilHy,  this  proposal  would  work  out  in  practice  as 
an  addition  to  the  duties  of  some  existing  functionary. 
A  Secretary  of  State  would  be  objectionable  as  likely  to 
be  biased  politically.  An  ecclesiastical  referee  might  be 
biatiscd  against  the  theatre  altogether.  A  judge  in  cham- 
bers would  be  the  proper  authority.  This  plan  would 
combine  the  inevitable  intolerance  of  an  enlightened  cen- 
sorship with  the  popular  laxity  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
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"he  judge  would  suppress  the  pioneers,  whilst  llie  Ex- 
Bminer  of  Plays  issued  two  guinea  certificates  for  the 
vulgar  and  vicious  plays.  For  this  reason  the  plan 
would  no  doubt  be  popular;  but  it  would  be  very  much 
as  a  relaxation  of  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts  accompanied  by  the  cheapening  of  gin 
would  be  popular. 

The  Arbitration  Proposal 
On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  deputation  of  playwrights 
to  the  Prime  Minister  it  was  suggested  that  if  a  cen- 
sorship be  inevitable,  provision  should  be  made  for  an 
appeal  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  cases  of  refusal  of 
licence.  The  authors  of  this  suggestion  propose  tliat  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  shall  choose  one  umpire  and  the  au- 
thor another.  The  two  umpires  shall  then  elect  a  ref- 
eree, whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

This  proposal  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  by  con- 
stitutional lawyers.  It  is  a  naive  offer  to  accept  the 
method  of  arbitration  in  what  is  essentially  a  matter,  not 
between  one  private  individual  or  body  and  another,  but 
between  a  public  offender  and  the  State.  It  will  presum- 
ably be  ruled  out  as  a  proposal  to  refer  a  case  of  man- 
slaughter to  arbitration  would  be  ruled  out.  But  even 
if  it  were  constitutionally  sound,  it  bears  all  the  marks 
of  that  practical  inexperience  wliich  leads  men  to  believe 
that  arbitration  either  costs  nothing  or  is  at  least  cheaper 
than  law.  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  time  of  the  three  arbi- 
trators, presumably  men  of  high  professional  standing? 
The  author  may  not  be  oble:  the  manager  may  not  be 
willing:  neither  of  them  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  a  public  service  otherwise  than  by  their  contributions 
to  tlie  revenue.  Clearly  the  State  should  pay.  Bat  even 
BO,  the  difficulties  arc  only  beginning.  A  licence  is  sel- 
dom refused  except  on  grounds  which  are  controversiaL 
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The  two  arbitrators  selected  b;  the  opposed  partiut  to 
the  controversy  are  to  agree  to  leave  the  decision  to  * 
third  party  unanimously  chosen  by  themselves.  That  it 
very  far  from  being  a  simple  solution.  An  attempt  to 
shorten  and  simplify  the  pasaing  of  the  Fmance  BUI  b; 
referring  it  to  an  arbitrator  chosen  unanimously  by  Hi. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  might  not  improbably  tadL 
more  and  last  longer  than  a  civil  war.  And  why  shoold 
the  chosen  referee — if  he  ever  succeeded  in  getting 
chosen — be  assumed  to  be  a  safer  authority  than  the 
Examiner  of  Plays?  He  would  certainly  be  a  less  re- 
sponsible one:  in  fact,  heing  (however  eminent)  a  casod 
person  called  in  to  settle  a  single  case,  be  would  be  rit- 
tunlly  irresponsible.  Worse  still,  he  would  take  all  re- 
sponsibility away  from  the  I-ord  Chamberlain,  who  is  A 
least  an  official  of  the  £ing's  Household  and  ■  nominee 
of  the  Government.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  all  hi* 
shortcomings,  thinks  twice  before  he  refuses  a  licmoe, 
knowing  that  his  refusal  is  final  and  may  promptly  be 
made  public.  But  if  he  could  transfer  his  respoosibilit]' 
to  an  arbitrator,  he  would  naturally  do  so  whenever  be 
felt  the  slightest  misgiving,  or  whenever,  for  diplooiatic 
reasons,  the  licence  would  come  more  gracefully  fram  an 
authority  unconnected  with  the  courL  These  eonaiden- 
tions,  added  to  the  general  objection  bo  the  principle  of 
censorship,  seem  sufficient  to  put  the  arbitration  ezpe^ 
ent  quite  out  of  the  question. 


End  or  thz  First  Past  or  Tub  Rejxctkd  S 


THE  REJECTED  STATEMENT 

Part   II 

THE  LICENSING   OF  THEATRES 

The  Distinction  between  Licensing  and 
Censorship 

It  miut  not  he  concluded  that  the  uncomproinlatng  aboli- 
tion of  all  censorship  involvei  the  abandonment  of  all 
control  and  regulation  of  theatres.  Factories  are  regn- 
lated  in  the  public  interest;  but  there  Is  no  censorship  of 
factories.  For  example,  many  persons  are  sincerely  con* 
Tlnced  that  cotton  clotliing  is  unhealthy;  that  alcoholic 
drinks  are  demoralizing;  and  that  playing-cards  are  the 
deril'e  picture-books.  But  though  tlic  factories  in  which 
cotton,  whiskey,  and  cards  arc  manufactured  are  strin- 
gently regulated  under  the  factory  code  and  the  Public 
Health  and  Building  Acts,  the  inspectors  appointed  to 
carry  out  these  Acts  never  go  to  a  manufacturer  and  in- 
fonn  him  that  unless  he  manufactures  woollens  instead 
of  cottons,  ginger^beer  instead  of  whiskey.  Bibles  instead 
of  plajdng-cards,  he  will  be  forbidden  to  place  his  prod- 
ucts on  the  market.  In  the  cuac  of  premises  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  the  authorities  go  a  step  further. 
A  public-house  differs  from  a  factory  in  the  essential 
particular  that  whereas  disorder  in  a  factory  is  promptly 
and  Tolontarily  suppressed,  because  every  moment  of  its 
duration  involves  a  measurable  pecuniary  loss  to  the  pro- 
prietor, disorder  in  a  public-house  may  be  a  source  of 
pro£t  to  the  proprietor  by  its  attraction  for  disorderly 
customers.  Consequently  a  publican  is  compelled  to  ob- 
tain a  licence  to  pursue  his  trade;  and  this  licence  lasts 
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only  B  year,  and  need  not  be  renewed  if  his  house  hu 
been  conducted  in  a  disorderly  mtumer  in  the  menBtime. 

Prostitution  and  Drink  in  Theatres 

The  theatre  presents  the  same  pToblem  as  the  pablic- 
house  in  respect  to  disorder.  To  begin  with,  a  theatre  b 
actually  a  place  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits.  The 
bars  at  a  London  theatre  can  be  let  without  difficulty  for 
£S0  a  week  and  upwards.  And  though  it  is  clear  that 
nobody  will  pay  from  a  shilling  to  half  a  guinea  for 
access  to  a  theatre  bar  when  he  can  obtain  access  to  an 
ordinary  public-houae  for  nothing,  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  the  theatre  proprietor  from  issuing  free  passes 
broadcast  and  recouping  himself  by  the  profit  on  the 
sale  of  drink.  Besides,  there  may  be  some  other  attrac- 
tion than  the  sale  of  drink.  When  this  attraction  19  that 
of  the  play  no  objection  need  be  made.  But  it  happens 
that  the  auditorium  of  a  theatre,  with  its  brilliant  light- 
ing and  luxurious  decorations,  makes  a  very  effective 
shelter  and  background  for  the  display  of  fine  dresses 
and  pretty  faces.  Consequently  theatres  have  been  usci 
for  centuries  in  England  as  markets  by  prostitata. 
From  the  Restornlion  to  the  days  of  Macready  all  the- 
atres were  made  use  of  in  this  way  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  to  this,  far  more  than  to  any  prejudice  against 
dramatic  art,  we  owe  the  Puritan  formula  fliat  the  theatre 
door  is  the  gate  of  hell.  Macready  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  drive  the  prostitutes  from  his  theatre;  and  since  his 
time  the  London  theatres  controlled  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain have  become  respectable  and  even  socially  pre- 
tentious. But  some  of  the  variety  theatres  still  derive  a 
revenue  by  selling  admissions  to  women  who  do  not  look 
at  the  performance,  and  men  who  go  to  purchase  M 
admire  the  women.  And  in  the  provinces  this  statej 
things  13  by  no  means  confined  to  the  variety  thealB 
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■  The  real  attraction  is  sometimes  not  the  performance  at 
all.  The  theatre  is  not  really  a  theatre:  it  is  n  drink 
shop  and  a  prostitution  market;  and  the  last  ahred  of  its 
disguise  is  stripped  by  the  virtually  indiscriminate  issue 
of  free  tickets  to  the  men.  Access  to  the  stage  is  so 
easily  obtained ;  and  the  plays  preferred  by  the  man- 
agcmcut  are  tliosc  in  which  the  stage  is  filled  with  young 
women  who  are  not  in  any  serious  technical  sense  of  the 
word  actresses  at  all  Considering  that  all  this  is  now 
possible  at  any  theatre,  and  actually  occurs  at  some  the- 
atres, the  fact  that  our  best  theatres  are  as  respectable 
as  they  are  is  much  to  their  credit;  but  it  is  still  an 
intolerable  evil  Uiat  respectable  managers  should  have  to 
fight  against  the  free  tickets  and  disorderly  housekeep- 
ing of  unscrupulous  competitors.  The  dramatic  author 
is  equally  injured.  He  finds  that  unless  he  writes  plays 
which  make  suitable  sideshows  for  drinking-bars  and 
brothels,  he  may  be  excluded  from  towns  where  there 
is  not  room  for  two  theatres,  and  where  the  one  exist- 
ing theatre  is  exploiting  drunkenness  and  prostitution 
instead  of  carrying  on  a  legitimate  dramatic  business. 
Indeed  everybody  connected  with  the  tlieatrieal  profes- 
sion suffers  in  reputation  from  the  detestable  tradition  of 
such  places,  against  which  tiic  censorship  has  proved 
quite  useless. 

Here  we  have  a  strong  case  for  applying  either  the 
licensing  system  or  whatever  better  means  may  be  de- 
vized for  securing  the  orderly  conduct  of  houses  of 
public  entertainment,  dramatic  or  other.  Liberty  must, 
no  doubt,  be  respected  in  so  far  that  no  manager  should 
tiave  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  decently  dressed, 
sober,  and  well-conducted  persons,  whether  they  are 
prostitutes,  soldiers  in  uniform,  gentlemen  not  in  evening 
dress,  Indians,  or  what  not;  but  when  disorder  is 
stopped,  disorderly  persons  will  either  cease  to  come  or 
else  reform  their  manners.     It  is,  however,  quite  argu- 
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able  that  the  Indiscriminate  issae  of  free  admiaiioas, 
tfaougli  an  apparently  innocent  and  good-natured,  and 
certainly  a  highly  popular  proceeding,  should  expoee  the 
proprietor  of  the  theatre  to  the  risk  of  a  refusal  to  row* 
hia  liceac& 


of  a?n 


Why  the  Managers  dread  Local  ConI 

All  this  polnU  to  the  transfer  of  the  control  c 
atrea  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  munlclpalitjr. 
And  this  Btep  is  opposed  by  the  long-run  managers, 
partly  because  they  take  It  for  granted  that  municipAl 
control  muat  InvolTc  municipal  censorship  of  plays,  so 
that  plays  might  be  licensed  in  one  town  and  prohilnted 
in  the  next,  and  partly  because,  aa  they  bare  no  detin 
to  produce  plays  which  are  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
and  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  every  other  respect 
gives  more  scandal  by  his  laxity  than  trouble  by  fail 
severity,  they  find  in  the  present  system  a  cheap  and 
easy  means  of  procuring  a  certificate  which  relieves  them 
o£  all  social  responsibility,  and  provider  them  with  so 
strong  a  weapon  of  defence  in  case  of  a  prosecution  that 
it  acts  in  practice  as  a  bar  to  any  such  proceedings. 
Above  all,  they  know  thot  the  Examiner  of  Plays  is  free 
from  the  pressure  of  that  large  body  of  English  public 
opinion  already  alluded  to,  which  regards  the  thca&e  u 
the  Prohibitionist  Teetotaller  regards  the  public-house: 
that  is,  08  on  abominatiou  to  be  stamped  out  uncondi- 
tionally. The  managers  rightly  dread  this  pressure 
more  than  anything  else;  and  they  believe  that  it  is  so 
strong  in  local  governments  as  to  be  a  characteristic  bios 
of  municipal  authority.  In  this  they  are  no  doubt  mi»- 
token.  There  is  not  a  municipal  authority  of  any  ii&- 
portance  hi  the  country  in  wliJcb  a  proposal  to  stamp 
out  the  theatre,  or  even  to  treat  it  illiberally,  would  ban 
a  chance  of  adoption.     Municipal  control  of  the  vaxidtj 
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theatrea  (formerly  called  music  halls)  has  been  very 
(hi  from  liberal,  except  in  the  one  particular  in  which 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  equally  illiberal.  That  par- 
ticular is  ttie  assumption  that  a  draped  figure  is  decent 
and  an  undraped  one  indecent  It  is  useless  to  point  to 
actual  experience,  which  proves  abundantly  that  naked 
or  apparently  naked  figures,  whether  exhibited  as  living 
pictures,  animated  statuary,  or  In  a  dance,  are  at  their 
beat  not  only  innocent,  but  refining  )n  their  effect,  where- 
as those  actresses  and  skirt  dancers  who  have  brought 
the  peculiar  aphrodisiac  eSect  which  Is  objected  to  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency  wear  twice  as  miuiy  petti- 
coats as  an  ordinary  lady  does,  and  seldom  exhibit  more 
than  their  ankles.  Unfortunately,  municipal  councillors 
persist  in  confusing  decency  with  drapery ;  and  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces  certain  positively  edifying 
performances  have  been  forbidden  or  withdrawn  under 
pressure,  and  replaced  by  coarse  and  vicious  ones. 
There  fa  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  would  hove  been  any  more  tolerant; 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  municipal  licens- 
ing authorities  have  actually  used  their  powers  to  set  up 
a  censorship  which  is  open  to  all  the  objections  to  cen- 
sorship in  general,  and  which,  in  addition,  sets  np  the 
objection  from  which  central  control  is  free:  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  planning  theatrical  tours  without  the 
serious  commercial  risk  of  having  the  performance  for- 
bidden in  some  of  the  towns  booked.  How  can  this  be 
prevented  ? 

Desirable  Limitations  of  Local  Control 
The  problem  Is  not  a  difficult  one.     The  municipality 
can  be  limited  just  as  the  monarchy  Is  limited.    The  Act 
transferring  theatres  to  local  control  can  be  a  charter 
of  the  liberties  of  the  stage  as  well  as  an  Act  to  reform 
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administration.     The  power  to  refuse  to  grant  or  rcnef 
a  licence  to  a  theatre  need  not  be  an  arbitrary  one.    The 
manidpalitj'  may  be  required  to  state  the  ground  of  re- 
fusal;  and   certain  grounds  can   be   expressly    declared      ' 
as  unlawful;  so  that  it  shall  be  possible  for  the  manager      ' 
to  resort  to  the  courts  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
authority  to  gr.int  a  licence.     It  can  be  declared  unlaw- 
ful for  a  licensing  authority  to  demand  from  the  man- 
ager any  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  any  entertaininent 
he  proposes  to  give,  or  to  prevent  its  performance,  or  to 
refuse  to  renew  his  licence  on  the  ground  that  the  tend- 
ency of  bis  entertainments  is  contrary  to  religion  and 
morals,  or  that  the  theatre  is  an  undesirable  institntioa, 
or  tliat  there  arc  already  as  many  theatres  as  are  needed, 
or  that  the  theatre  draws  people  away  from  the  churches, 
chapels,  mission  halls,  and  the  like  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  assumption  should  be  that  every  citizen  bos  a  right 
to  open  and  conduct  a  theatre,  and  therefore  has  a  rij^t 
to  a  licence  unless  he  has  forfeited  that  right  by  allow- 
ing his  theatre  to  become  a  disorderly  house,  or  foiliog 
to  provide  a  building  which  complies  with  the  regula- 
tions concerning  sanitation  and  egress  in  case  of  firt^    i 
or  being  convicted  of  an  offence  against  public  decency.    A 
Also,  the  licensing  powers  of  the  authority  sbould  not    I 
be  delegated  to  any  official  or  committee;  and  the  onn-     I 
ager  or  lessee  of  the  theatre  should  have  a  right  to  ap- 
pear in  person  or  by  counsel  to  plead  against  any  motiM 
to  refuse  to  grant  or  renew  his  licence.    With  these  safe- 
guards the  licensing  power  could  not  be  stretched  to  cen- 
sorship.   The  manager  would  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience      I 
as  far  as  the  local  authority  ia  concerned;  but  on  the 
least   attempt  on   his  part  to  keep   a  disorderly,  house      | 
under   cover    of  opening  a  theatre   he  would   rbk   Ua 
licence. 

But  the  managers  will  not  and  should  not  be  satisfied      | 
with  these  limits  to  the  municipal  power.     If  tlicy  t ' 
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deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlaln'B 
licence,  and  at  the  same  time  efficiently  protected  against 
every  attempt  at  censorship  by  the  licensing  authority, 
the  enemies  of  the  theatre  will  resort  to  the  ordinary 
law,  and  try  to  get  from  the  prejudices  of  a  jury  what 
they  are  debarred  from  getting  from  the  piejudicea  of 
a  County  Council  or  City  Corporation.  Mornl  Reform 
Societies,  "  Purity  "  Societies,  Vigilance  Societies,  exist 
in  England  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  existing  laws  against  obscenity,  blasphemy.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  the  debauchery  of  children,  prostitution  and  so 
forth.  The  paid  officials  of  these  societies,  in  their 
anxiety  to  produce  plenty  of  evidence  of  their  activity 
in  the  annual  reports  which  go  out  to  the  subscribers,  do 
not  always  discriminate  between  an  obscene  postcard  and 
an  artistic  one,  or  to  put  it  more  exactly,  between  a 
naked  figure  and  an  indecent  one.  They  often  combine 
a  narrow  bat  terribly  sincere  sectarian  bigotry  with  a 
complete  ignorance  of  art  and  history.  Even  when  they 
have  some  culture,  their  livelihood  is  at  the  mercy  of 
subscribers  and  committee  men  who  have  none.  If  these 
officials  had  any  power  of  distinguishing  between  art  and 
blackguardism,  between  morality  and  virtue,  between  im- 
morality and  vice,  between  conscientious  heresy  and  mere 
baseness  of  mind  and  foulness  of  mouth,  they  might  be 
trusted  by  theatrical  managers  not  to  abuse  the  pow- 
ers of  the  common  informer.  As  it  is,  it  has  been  found 
i^essary,  in  order  to  enable  good  music  to  be  performed 
on  Sunday,  to  take  away  these  powers  in  that  particular, 
and  vest  them  solely  in  the  Attorney-General.  This 
disqualification  of  the  common  informer  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  initiation  of  all  proceedings  of  a  censorial 
character  against  theatres.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the 
monstrous  laws  against  blasphemy  which  still  disgrace 
our  statute  book.  If  any  serious  attempt  were  made  to 
carry  them  out,  prison  accommodatton  would  have  to  be 
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provided  for  almost  every  edocated  person  In  the  coon- 
try,  beginning  wiOi  the  Archbishop  of  Csnterbury.  Un- 
til some  government  with  conrage  and  character  enough 
to  repeal  them  comes  into  power^  It  fs  not  too  mocb  to 
ask  that  such  infttmous  powers  of  oppression  sbonld  be 
kept  in  responsible  hands  end  not  left  st  the  dispoHl 
of  every  bigot  ignorant  enough  to  be  unaware  of  the 
social  dangers  of  persecution.  Besides,  the  comnHHi  in- 
former is  not  always  a  sincere  bigot,  who  believes  he  b 
performing  an  action  of  signal  merit  in  silencing  and 
ruining  a  heretic.  He  is  unfortunately  just  as  often  a 
blnckm oiler,  who  has  studied  his  powers  as  a  common 
informer  in  order  that  he  may  extort  money  tor  refrain- 
ing from  eKerelsing  them.  If  the  nmnager  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible he  should  be  made  responsible  to  a  responsi- 
ble functionary.  To  be  responsible  to  every  fanatiod 
Ignoramus  who  chooses  to  prosecute  bim  for  exhibiting  a 
cast  of  the  Hermes  of  Praiitcles  in  his  vestibule,  or  giv- 
ing a  performance  of  Measure  for  Measure,  is  mere  slav- 
ery. It  fs  made  bearable  at  present  by  the  protectiMi 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  certificate.  But  when  that  is 
no  longer  available,  the  common  informer  must  be  dj»- 
ftrmed  if  the  manager  is  to  enjoy  securi^. 


SUMMARY 


Thk  general  case  against  censorsbip  as  a  principle, 
and  the  particular  case  againat  the  existing  English  cen- 
sorship and  against  its  replacement  by  a  more  enlight- 
ened one,  la  now  complete.  The  following  Is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  propositions  and  concluaions  contended  for. 

1,  The  question  of  censorship  or  no  censorship  Is  a 
qnestlon  of  high  political  principle  and  not  of  petty 
policy. 

8.  The  toleration  of  heresy  and  shocks  to  morality  on 
the  stage,  and  cvcji  their  protection  against  the  preju- 
dices and  superstitions  which  necessarily  enter  largely 
Into  morality  and  public  opinion,  are  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

8.  The  existing  censorship  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
docs  not  only  intentionally  suppress  heresy  and  chal- 
lenges to  morality  in  their  serious  and  arowcd  formj,  but 
nnintentionally  gives  the  special  protection  of  its  official 
licence  to  the  most  extreme  impropriety  that  the  lowest 
section  of  London  playgoers  will  tolerate  in  theatres  es- 
pecially devoted  to  their  entertainment,  licensing  every- 
thing that  ia  popular  and  forbidding  any  attempt  to 
change  public  opinion  or  morals. 

4.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  censorship  Is  open  to  Ihe 
special  objection  that  its  application  to  political  plays  is 
taken  to  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  Crown  on  questions 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  that  it  imposes  the 
limita  of  etiquet  on  the  historical  drama. 

5.  A  censorship  of  a  more  enlightened  and  independ- 
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ent  kind,  exercised  by  the  most  cminoiit  available  ftathot^ 
ities,  would  prove  in  practice  more  disnstroiu  than  the 
censorship  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  becaose  the  more 
eminent  its  members  were  the  less  possible  it  would  be 
for  them  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  heresy  or  iift- 
morality  by  licensing  them,  and  because  the  many  heret- 
ical and  immoral  plays  which  now  pass  the  Lord  Chjuo- 
berloin  because  he  does  not  understand  them,  would  be 
understood  and  suppressed  by  a  more  highly  enlightened 
censorship. 

6.  A  reconstructed  and  enlightened  censorship  wWd 
be  armed  with  summary  and  effective  powers  which 
would  stop  the  evasions  by  which  berctical  and  inimorsl 
plays  are  now  performed  in  spite  of  the  Lord  Chambcr- 
liiin ;  and  sucli  powers  would  constitute  a.  t3rranny  which 
would  ruin  tlie  thcntre  spiritually  by  drivings  aJl  inde- 
pendent tliinkers  from  the  drama  into  the  ancensored 
forms  of  art 

7.  The  work  of  critically  examining  all  stage  plays 
in  their  written  form,  and  of  witnessing  their  perform- 
ance in  order  to  see  that  the  sense  is  not  altered  br 
tlie  stage  business,  would,  even  if  it  were  diridol 
among  so  many  oifieiala  as  to  be  physically  possible, 
be  mentally  impossible  to  persons  of  taste  and  en- 
lightenment. 

8.  Regulation  of  theatres  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter from  censorship,  inasmuch  as  a  theatre,  being  not 
only  a  stage,  but  a  place  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits, 
and  a  public  resort  capable  of  being  put  to  disorderly 
use,  and  needing  special  provision  for  the  safety  of  au- 
diences in  cases  of  fire,  etc.,  cannot  be  abandoned  wholly 
to  private  control,  and  may  tliereforc  reasonably  be  made 
subject  to  an  annual  licence  like  those  now  required  her 
fore  allowing  premises  to  be  used  publicly  f or  n  ' 
dancing. 

9.  In  order  to  prevent  the  powers  of  the  licenshd 
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thority  being  abused  so  as  to  constitute  a  virtiial  cen- 
sorship, any  Act  transferring  the  theatres  to  the  control 
of  a  licensing  authority  should  be  made  also  a  charter 
of  the  rights  of  dramatic  authors  and  managers  by  the 
following  provisions : 

A.  The  public  prosecutor  (the  Attorney- General) 
alone  sliould  have  the  right  to  set  the  law  in  operation 
against  the  manager  of  a  theatre  or  the  author  of  a 
play  in  respect  of  the  character  of  the  play  or  enter- 
tainment. 

B.  No  disclosure  of  the  particulars  of  a  theatrical  cn- 
lertainment  shall  be  required  before  performance, 

C.  Licences  shall  not  be  withheld  on  the  ground  that 
the  existence  of  theatres  is  dangerous  to  religion  and 
morals,  or  on  the  ground  that  any  entertainment  given 
or  contemplated  is  heretical  or  immoruL 

D.  The  licensing  area  shall  be  no  less  than  that  of  a 
Comity  Comicil  or  City  Corporation,  which  shall  not  del- 
egate its  licensing  powers  to  any  minor  local  authority 
or  to  any  official  or  committee ;  it  shall  decide  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  existence  of  a  theatrical  licence  by 
vote  of  the  entire  body ;  managers,  lessees,  and  proprie- 
tors of  theatres  shall  have  the  right  to  plead,  in  person 
or  by  counsel,  against  a  proposal  to  withhold  a  licence; 
and  the  licence  shall  not  be  withheld  except  for  stotod 
reasons,  the  validity  of  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  high  courts, 

E.  The  annual  licence,  once  granted,  shall  not  be  can- 
celled or  susj)endcd  unless  the  manager  has  been  con- 
victed by  public  prosecution  of  an  offence  against  the 
ordinary  laws  against  disorderly  housekeeping,  inde- 
cency, blasphemy,  etc.,  except  in  cases  where  some 
structural  or  sanitary  defect  in  the  building  necessitates 
immediate  action  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
physical  injury. 

F.  No  licence   shall  be  refused  on  the  ground  that 
10 
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the  proziiiiity  of  the  theatre  to  a  churchy  missioii  hall, 
school^  or  other  place  of  worship^  edification,  instrne- 
tion,  or  entertainment  (including  another  theatre)  would 
draw  the  public  away  f nun  such  places  into  its  own 
doors. 


PREFACE   RESUMED 


Mr.  George  Alexander's  Protest 

On  the  fncts  mentioned  ia  the  foregoing  statement,  and 
in  my  evidence  before  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  tio 
controversy  arose  except  on  one  point.  Mr.  George 
Alexander  protested  vigorously  and  indignantly  against 
my  admission  that  theatres,  like  public-houses,  need  spe- 
cial control  on  tlie  ground  that  they  can  profit  by  dis- 
order, and  arc  sometimes  conducted  with  that  end  in 
riew.  Now,  Mr.  Alesander  is  a  famous  actor-tnanager; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  public  that  the 
more  famous  on  actor-manager  is  the  less  he  is  likely 
to  know  about  any  theatre  except  his  own.  Wlien  the 
Committee  of  1892  reported,  I  was  considered  guilty  of 
a  perverse  paradox  when  I  said  that  the  witness  who 
knew  least  about  the  theatre  was  Henry  Irving.  Yet  a 
moment's  consideration  would  have  shown  that  the  para- 
dox was  a  platitude.  For  about  quarter  of  a  century 
Irving  was  confined  night  after  night  to  hia  own  theatre 
nnd  his  own  dressing-room,  never  seeing  a  play  even 
there  because  he  was  himself  part  of  the  play;  producing 
the  works  of  long-departed  authors;  and,  to  the  extent 
to  which  his  talent  was  extraordinary,  necessarily  mak- 
ing his  theatre  unlike  any  other  theatre.  When  he  went 
to  the  provinces  or  to  America,  the  theatres  to  which  he 
went  were  swept  and  garnished  for  him,  and  their  staffs 
replaced — as  far  as  he  came  in  contact  with  them — by 
hia  own  lieutenants.     In  the  end,  there  was  hardly  a 
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flrsk-uigbtfr  In  his  gallery  wlio  did  not  know  mare  aboul 
the  London  theatres  and  the  progress  of  dratnatic  art 
than  he;  and  as  to  the  provinces,  if  sny  chief  constable 
had  told  him  the  real  history  and  character  of  many 
provincial  thentrcs,  he  would  have  denounced  that  chief 
constable  as  an  ignornnt  libeller  of  a  noble  professinn. 
But  the  constable  would  have  been  right  for  all  ttuit 
Now  If  thia  was  true  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  who  did  nol 
becume  n  London  manager  until  he  had  roughed  it  for 
years  in  the  provineea,  how  much  more  true  must  it  be 
of,  say,  Mr.  George  Alexander,  whose  successful  march 
through  his  profession  has  passed  as  far  from  the  pur- 
lieus of  our  tlicatrlcal  world  as  the  king's  naval  career 
from  the  Isle  of  Dogs?  The  moment  we  come  to  that 
necessary  part  of  the  ecusorsLip  question  which  detiis 
with  the  control  of  tlieatres  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  know  how  much  monty  can  be  made  out  of 
tliem  by  managers  who  seek  to  make  the  auditorium  at- 
tractive rather  than  the  stage,  you  find  the  managers 
divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  consists  of 
honorable  and  succeaaful  managers  like  Mr,  Alexander, 
who  know  nothing  of  such  abuses,  and  deny,  with  per- 
fect sincerity  and  indignant  vehemence,  that  they  exist 
except,  perhaps,  in  certain  notorious  variety  theatres 
The  other  is  the  silent  section  which  knows  better,  but 
is  very  well  content  to  be  publicly  defended  and  pri- 
vately amused  by  Mr.  Alexander's  innocence.  To  accept 
a.  West  End  manager  as  an  expert  in  theatres  because  he 
is  an  actor  is  much  as  if  we  were  to  accept  the  organist 
of  SL  Paul's  Cathedral  as  an  expert  on  music  halls  he- 
cause  he  is  a  musician.  The  real  experts  are  all  in  the 
conspiracy  to  keep  the  police  out  of  tlie  theatre.  And 
they  are  so  successful  that  even  the  police  do  not  know 
as  much  as  they  should. 

The  police  should  have  been  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  and  the  whole  question  of  the  extent  to  whi<Ji 
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theatres  are  disorderly  houses  in  disguise  sifted  to  the 
bottom.  Far  it  ia  on  this  point  that  we  discover  behind 
the  phantoms  of  the  corrupt  dramatists  who  are  re- 
strained by  the  censorship  from  debauching  the  stage,  the 
reality  of  the  corrupt  managers  and  theatre  proprietors 
who  actually  do  debauch  it  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  censorship.  The  whole  cose  for  giving  control  over 
theatres  to  local  authorities  rests  on  this  reality. 


Eliza  and  Her  Bath 

The  persistent  notion  that  a  theatre  Is  an  Alsatia 
where  the  king's  writ  does  not  run,  and  where  any  wick- 
edness is  possible  in  the  absence  of  a  special  tribunal 
and  a  special  police,  was  brought  out  by  an  Innocent  re- 
mark made  by  Sir  William  Gilbert,  who,  when  giving 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  was  asked  by  Colonel 
Lock  wood  whether  a  law  sufficient  to  restrain  impropri- 
ety in  hooks  would  also  restrain  impropriety  in  plays. 
Sir  William  replied:  "  I  should  say  there  Is  a  very  wide 
distinction  between  what  is  read  and  what  is  seen.  In  a 
novel  one  may  read  that  '  Eliza  stripped  oS  her  dress- 
ing-gown and  stepped  into  her  bath '  without  any  harm; 
but  I  think  if  that  were  presented  on  the  stage  it  would 
be  shocking."  All  tlie  stupid  and  inconsiderate  people 
seised  eagerly  on  this  illustration  as  if  it  were  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  prove  that  without  a  censorship  we 
should  be  unable  to  prevent  actresses  from  appearing 
naked  on  the  stage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  an  actress 
could  be  persuaded  to  do  such  a  thing  (and  it  would  be 
about  as  easy  to  persnade  a  bishop's  wife  to  appear  In 
church  in  the  same  condition)  the  police  would  simply 
arrest  her  on  e  charge  of  indecent  exposure.  The  extent 
to  which  this  obvious  safeguard  was  overlooked  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  thoughtlessness  and  frivolity 
of  the  excuses  made  for  tiie  censorship.     It  should  be 
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added  that  the  artistic  representation  of  a  bath,  with 
every  suggestion  of  nakedness  that  the  law  as  to  decencj 
allows,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  subjects  of  scenic  aA 
From  the  Rhine  maidens  in  Wagner's  Trilogy,  and  the 
bathers  in  the  second  act  of  I.es  Hn^enots,  to  the  bal- 
lets of  water  nymphs  in  our  ChristmiLs  pantomimes  and 
at  our  variety  theatres,  the  sound  hygienic  propaganda 
of  the  bath,  and  the  charm  uf  the  audrapud  human  fig- 
ure, are  exploited  without  offence  on  the  stage  tV^to 
extent  never  dreamt  uf  hy  any  novelisL  ^^^| 


A  King's  Proctor  ^^" 

Another  hare  was  started  by  Professor  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray and  Mr,  Laurence  Housman,  who,  in  pure  kindw^ 
to  the  managers,  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  establish  for  their  assistance  a  sort  of  King's  Proctor 
to  whom  pinys  might  be  referred  for  an  official  legnl 
opinion  as  to  their  compliance  with  the  law  before  pro- 
duction. There  are  several  objections  to  this  proposal; 
and  they  may  as  well  be  stated  in  case  the  proposal 
should  be  revived.  In  the  first  place,  no  lawyer  with  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  law  of  libel  in  its  vari- 
ous applications  to  sedition,  obscenity,  and  blssphemy, 
could  answer  for  the  consequences  of  producing  any  play 
whatsoever  as  to  which  tlie  smallest  question  could  aiiie 
in  the  mind  of  any  sune  person.  I  have  been  a  critic 
and  an  author  in  active  service  for  thirty  years;  and 
though  nothing  I  have  written  has  ever  been  prosecuted 
in  England  or  made  the  subject  of  legal  proceedings,  yet 
I  have  never  published  in  my  life  an  article,  a  play,  or 
a  book,  as  to  which,  if  I  had  taken  legal  advice,  an 
expert  eould  have  assured  nie  that  1  was  proof  against 
prosecution  or  against  on  action  for  damages  by  the  per- 
sons criticised.  No  doubt  a  sensible  solieitor  might  baTc 
advised  me  that  the  risk  was  no  greater  than  all  men 
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bave  to  take  in  dangerous  trades;  but  aucb  an  opinion, 
though  it  may  encourage  a  client,  does  not  protect  him. 
For  example,  if  a  publisher  asks  bis  solicitor  whether 
he  raay  venture  on  an  edition  of  Sterne's  Sentimental 
Journey,  or  a  manager  whether  he  may  produce  King 
Lear  without  risk  of  prosecution,  the  solicitor  will  ad- 
vise him  to  go  ahead.  But  if  the  solicitor  or  counsel 
consulted  by  him  were  asked  for  a  giiarnntee  that  neither 
of  these  works  was  a  libel,  he  would  have  to  reply  that 
he  could  give  no  such  guarantee;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  his  duty  to  warn  his  client  that  both  of  them  are 
obscene  libels;  that  King  Lear,  containing  as  it  does 
perhaps  the  most  appalling  blasphemy  that  despair  ever 
uttered,  is  a  blasphemons  libel,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  not  be  construed  as  a  seditions  libel 
as  weLL  As  to  Ibsen's  Brand  (the  play  which  toade  him 
popnlar  with  the  most  earnestly  religious  people)  no 
siinc  solicitor  would  advise  his  client  even  to  chance  it 
except  in  a  broadly  cultivated  and  tolerant  (or  indiffer- 
ent) modern  city,  Tbe  lighter  plays  would  be  no  bet- 
ter off.  What  lawyer  could  accept  any  responsibility 
for  the  production  of  Sardon's  Divor5ons  or  Clyde 
Fitch's  The  Woman  in  the  Case?  Put  the  proposed 
King's  Proctor  in  operation  to-morrow;  and  what  will 
be  the  result?  The  managers  will  find  that  instead  of 
insuring  them  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  does,  he  will 
warn  them  that  every  play  they  submit  to  him  is  vul- 
nerable to  the  law,  and  that  they  must  produce  it  not 
only  on  tbe  ordinary  risk  of  acting  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, but  at  the  very  grave  additional  risk  of  doing 
so  in  the  teeth  of  an  official  warning.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, what  manager  would  resort  a  second  time 
to  the  Proctor;  and  how  would  the  Proctor  live  without 
L^ces,  nnleas  indeed  the  Government  gave  him  a  salary 
'  doing  nothing?  Tbe  institution  would  not  last  a 
ear,  except  as  a  job  for  somebody. 
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Counsel's  Opinion 

The  proposal  is  still  less  plausible  when  it  ia  coniid- 
ered  that  at  present,  without  any  new  IcfEislation  at  «11, 
any  manager  who  is  donbtful  alwut  a  play  can  obtaio 
the  advice  of  his  solicitor,  or  Counsel's  opinion,  if  be 
thinks  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  him.  The  verdict  of 
the  proposed  King's  Proctor  would  be  nothing  but  Cooa- 
si^t's  opinion  without  tlie  liberty  of  choice  of  coun- 
sel, possibly  cheapened,  but  sure  to  be  adverse;  for  an 
official  cannot  give  practical  advice  as  a  friend  and  a 
man  of  the  world ;  he  must  sticlt  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  take  no  chances.  And  as  far  as  the  Isw  u  con- 
cerned, journalism,  literature,  and  the  drama  exist  only 
by  custom  or  Eufferance. 

Wanted:  A  New  Magna  Charta 

This  leads  us  to  a  very  vital  question.  Is  tt  not  pos- 
sible to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  s 
lawyer  to  adrise  his  client  that  he  may  publish  the 
works  of  Bluke,  Zola,  and  Swinburne,  or  produce  the 
plays  of  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  or  print  an 
ordinary  criticism  in  his  newspaper,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  himself  in  prison,  or  mulcted  In  dam- 
ages and  costs  in  consequence?  No  doubt  it  Is;  bvt  only 
by  a  declarntiaa  of  constitutional  right  to  blaapbnne, 
rebel,  and  deal  with  tabooed  subjects.  Such  a  declara- 
tion is  not  just  now  within  the  scope  of  practical  politics, 
although  we  are  compelled  to  act  to  a  great  extent  as  If 
it  was  actually  part  of  the  constitution.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  take  my  advice  and  limit  the  necessary 
public  control  of  the  theatres  in  such  a  manner  as  ti> 
prevent  its  being  abused  as  a  censorship.  We  have  ready 
to  our  hand  the  machinery  of  licensing  as  applied  to 
public-houses.     A  licensed  victuuUcr  oan  now  be  aasured 
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confidently  by  his  lawyer  that  a  magistrate  cannot  refuse 
to  renew  his  licence  on  the  ground  that  he  (the  magis- 
trate) is  a  teetotaller  and  has  seen  too  much  of  the  evil 
of  drink  to  sanction  its  sale.  The  magistrate  must  give 
a  judicial  reason  for  his  refusal,  meaning  really  a  con- 
stitutional reason;  and  liis  tectotalism  is  Dot  such  a  rea- 
son. In  the  same  way  you  ean  protccl  a  theatrical  man- 
ager by  ruling  out  certain  reasons  as  unconstitutional,  as 
suggested  in  my  statement  Combine  this  with  the  abo- 
lition of  the  common  informer's  power  to  initiate  pro- 
ceedings, and  you  will  have  gone  as  far  as  seems  pos- 
sible at  present.  You  will  have  local  control  of  the 
theatres  for  police  purposes  and  sanitary  purposes  with- 
Ont  censorship;  and  I  do  not  see  what  more  is  possible 
until  we  get  a  formnl  Magna  Charta  declaring  all  the 
categories  of  libel  and  the  blasphemy  laws  contrary  ta 
public  liberty,  and  repealing  and  defining  accordingly. 

Proposed:  A  New  Star  Chamber 

Yet  we  cannot  mention  Magna  Charta  withont  recall- 
ing how  useless  such  documents  are  to  s  nation  which 
has  no  more  political  comprehension  nor  political  virtue 
than  King  John.  WTien  Henry  VII.  calmly  proceeded 
to  tear  np  Magna  Charta  by  establishing  the  Star  Cham- 
ber (a  criminal  court  consisting  of  a  committee  of  the 
PriTy  Council  without  a  jury)  nobody  objected  until, 
about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  the  Star  Cham- 
ber began  cutting  off  the  ears  of  eminent  XVII.  cen- 
tury Nonconformists  and  standing  tlicia  in  the  pillory; 
and  then  the  Nonconformists,  and  nobody  else,  abol- 
ished the  Star  Chamber.  And  if  anyone  doubts  that 
we  are  quite  ready  to  establish  the  Star  Chamber  again, 
let  him  read  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  now  venture  to  offer  a  few  criticisms. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  which  will  be  found  in 
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the  bluebook,  should  be  rcud  with  attention  and  respect 
as  far  as  page  x.,  up  to  which  point  it  is  an  able  and 
well-written  statement  of  tiie  case.  From  p^ge  x.  on- 
ward, when  it  goes  on  from  diagnosing  tbe  disease  lo 
prescribing  the  treatment,  it  should  be  read  with  evoi 
greater  attention  but  with  no  respect  whatever,  as  tlte 
main  object  of  the  treatment  ia  to  conciliate  the  How 
Not  To  Do  It  majority.  It  contains,  however,  one  very 
notable  proposal,  the  same  being  nothing  more  or  le^ 
than  to  revive  the  Star  Chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  heretical  or  seditious  plays  and  their  au- 
thors, and  indeed  with  all  charges  against  tlieatric&I  ea- 
tertuimnents  except  common  police  cases  of  indecency. 
The  reason  given  is  that  for  which  the  SUr  Chamber 
was  created  by  Henry  VII;  that  ia,  the  inadcqoacy  of 
the  ordinary  law,  "  We  consider,"  says  the  report, 
"  that  the  law  which  prevents  or  punishes  indeceticy, 
blasphemy  and  lihel  in  printed  publications  [it  does  not, 
by  the  way,  except  in  the  crudest  police  cases]  would 
not  be  adequate  for  the  control  of  the  drama."  There- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  be  en^MV- 
eied  to  suppress  pl,iys  and  punish  managers  and  authors 
at  its  pleasure,  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
without  a  jury.  The  members  of  the  Committee  will, 
of  course,  be  men  of  high  standing  and  character;  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  on  the  Privy  ComaciL  That  b 
to  say,  they  will  have  all  the  qualifications  of  Archbishop 
Laud. 

Now  I  have  no  guarantee  that  any  member  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  ever  heard  of  the 
Star  Chamber  or  of  Archbishop  Laud.  One  of  them  did 
not  know  that  politica  meant  anything  more  than  party 
electioneering.  Nothing  is  more  alarming  than  the  ig- 
norance of  our  public  men  of  the  commonplaces  of  oni 
history,  and  their  consequent  readiness  to  repeat  erperir 
menta  which  have  in  tbe  past  produced  naUonal  cota*- 
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trophes.  At  all  events,  whether  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing  or  not,  tliere  can  be  no  question  aa  to  what 
they  did.  They  proposed  virtually  that  the  Act  of  the 
Long  Fartiamcnt  in  164>1  shuU  be  repealed,  and  the 
Star  Chamber  re-established,  in  order  that  playwrights 
and  managers  may  be  punished  for  unspecified  offences 
unknown  to  the  law.  When  1  say  unspecified,  I  should 
say  specified  as  follows  (see  page  xi.  of  the  report)  in 
the  case  of  a  play. 

(a)  To  be  indecent 
(6)  To  contain  offensive  personalities, 
(e)  To  represent  on  the  stage  in  an  invidiona  manner 
a  living  person,  or  any  person  recently  dead. 

(d)  To  do  violence  to  the  sentiment  of  rcUgions  rev- 
erence. 

(e)  To  be  calculated  to  conduce  to  vice  or  crime. 

(f)  To  be  calculated  to  impair  friendly  relations  with 
any  foreign  power. 

(^)  To  be  calculated  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  play  yet  written,  or 
possible  to  be  written,  in  this  world,  that  might  not  be 
condemned  under  one  or  other  Of  these  heads.  How  any 
sane  man,  not  being  a  professed  enemy  of  public  liberty, 
rould  put  his  hand  to  so  monstrous  a  catalogue  passes 
my  understanding.  Had  a  comparatively  definite  and 
innocent  clause  been  added  forbidding  the  afBrmation  or 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Transabstantiation,  the  country 
would  have  been  up  in  arms  at  once.  Lord  Ribblcsdnle 
made  an  effort  to  reduce  the  seven  categories  to  the  old 
formula  "  not  to  be  fitting  for  the  preservation  of  good 
manners,  decorum,  or  the  public  peace  " ;  but  this  pro- 
posal was  not  carried ;  whilst  on  Lord  Gorcll's  motion 
n  final  widening  of  the  net  was  achieved  by  adding  the 
phrase  "  to  be  calculated  to  " ;  so  that  even  if  a  play 
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does  not  produce  any  of  the  results  fesred,  the  anthot 
can  still  be  punished  on  the  ground  that  his  play  is  "  cil- 
culated  "  to  produce  them.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  a  committee  capable  of  such  as  outrageous  dis- 
play of  thoughtlessness  and  historical  ignorance  as  thil 
paragraph  of  its  report  implies  deserves  to  be  haled  be- 
fore the  tribunal  it  has  itself  proposed,  and  dealt  with 
tinder  a  genera]  clause  levelled  at  conduct 
to  "  orerthrov  the  liberties  of  England. 


Possibilities  of  the  Proposal 

1  certainly  not  willing  to  give 


give  Letd    I 


Still,  though  I 
Gorell  the  chance  of  teeing  me  in  the  pillory  with  my 
ears  cut  off  If  I  can  help  it,  I  daresay  many  author* 
would  rather  take  their  chance  with  a  Star  Chamber 
than  with  a  jury,  just  as  some  soldiers  would  rather  take 
their  clinnce  with  a  court-martial  than  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. For  that  m.ittcr,  some  of  them  would  rather  take 
their  chance  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  than  with  either. 
And  though  tliis  is  no  reason  for  depriving  the  whole 
body  of  authors  of  tlie  benefit  of  Magna  Charts,  still, 
if  tiie  right  of  the  proprietor  of  a  play  to  refuse  the 
good  offices  of  the  Privy  Council  and  to  perform  the  play 
until  his  accusers  had  indicted  him  at  law,  and  obtained 
the  verdict  of  s  jury  against  htm,  were  sufficiently 
guarded,  the  proposed  committee  might  be  set  tip  and 
used  for  certain  purposes.  For  Instance,  It  mi^t  be 
made  a  condition  of  the  Intervention  of  the  Attam^- 
General  or  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  that  be 
should  refer  an  accused  play  to  the  committee,  and  obtain 
their  sanction  before  ta^ng  action,  offering  the  propri- 
etor of  the  play,  if  the  Committee  thought  fit,  an  op- 
porttmity  of  voluntarily  accepting  trial  by  the  Committee 
as  an  alternative  to  prosecution  in  the  ordinary  comse 
of  law.     But  the  Committee  should  have  no  powers  of 
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punishment  beyond  the  power  (formidable  enough)  of 
suspending  performances  of  the  play.  If  it  thought  that 
additional  punishment  was  called  for,  it  could  order  a 
prosecution  without  allowiiig  the  proprietor  or  author 
of  the  play  the  alternative  of  a  trial  by  itself.  The  au- 
thor of  the  play  should  he  made  a  party  to  all  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee,  and  have  tlie  right  to  defend 
himself  In  person  or  by  counsel.  This  would  provide  a 
check  on  the  Attorney -General  (who  might  be  as  bigoted 
as  any  of  the  municipal  aldermen  who  are  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  ae  tor -managers)  without  enabling  the 
Committee  to  abuse  Its  powers  for  party,  class,  or  sec- 
tarian ends  beyond  that  irreducible  minimum  of  abuse 
which  a  popular  jury  would  endorse,  for  which  minimum 
there  is  no  remedy. 

But  when  everything  ia  said  for  the  Star  Chamber 
that  can  be  said,  and  every  precaution  token  to  secure  to 
those  whom  it  pursues  the  alternative  of  trial  by  jury, 
the  expedient  still  remains  a  very  questionable  one,  to  be 
endured  for  the  sake  of  its  protective  rather  than  its 
repressive  powers.  It  should  abolish  the  present  quaint 
toleration  of  rioting  in  theatres.  For  example,  if  it  is 
to  be  an  offence  to  perform  a  play  which  the  proposed 
new  Committee  shall  condemn.  It  should  also  be  mode  an 
offence  to  disturb  a  performance  which  the  Committee 
has  not  condemned.  "  Brawling  "  at  a  theatre  should  be 
dealt  with  as  severely  as  brawling  in  church  if  the  cen- 
sorship is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public.  At 
present  Jenny  Gcddes  may  throw  her  stool  at  the  head 
of  a  playwright  who  preaches  unpalatable  doctrine  to 
ber,  or  rather,  since  her  stool  is  a  fixture,  she  may  hiss 
and  boot  and  make  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
perfornnance,  even  although  nobody  has  compelled  ber  to 
come  to  the  theatre  or  suspended  her  liberty  to  stay 
away,  and  although  she  has  no  claim  on  an  unendowed 
theatre  for  her  spiritual  necessities,  as  she  has  on  her 
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paiiah  cLurcti.  If  mob  ccnsorsLtp  cannot  be  trusted  to 
keep  iianghty  playwiighta  in  order,  §tiU  Icsa  cau  it  be 
trusted  tu  keep  the  pioneers  of  tliouglit  in  cuuntcnance; 
and  I  submit  that  anyone  hissing  a  play  pcriuitted  bf 
the  new  censorship  should  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  conit 


Star  Chamber  Sentimentality 

But  what  ifl  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  Star  Ckainber  is 
not  its  stemiiess  but  its  sentimentality.  There  is  no 
worse  censorship  than  one  which  considers  only  the  feel- 
ings of  the  spectators,  except  perhaps  one  which  cotuid- 
era  the  feelings  of  people  who  do  not  even  witness  &e 
performance.  Take  tlie  case  of  the  Passion  PUy  at 
Oberammergau.  The  offence  gii'en  by  a  reprcsentstiun 
of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  stage  is  not  bounded  by  frant- 
iers;  further,  it  is  an  otfcnec  of  which  the  roluntary  spec- 
tators are  guilty  no  less  than  the  actors.  If  it  is  to  be 
tolerated  at  all:  if  we  are  not  to  make  war  on  the  Ger- 
man Empire  for  permitting  it,  nor  punish  the  Englisb 
people  who  go  to  Bavaria  to  see  it  and  thereby  endow  it 
with  English  money,  we  may  as  well  tolerate  it  in  Lon- 
don, where  nobody  need  go  to  see  it  except  those  who 
are  not  offended  by  it.  When  Wagner's  Parsifal  be- 
comes availablt:  for  representation  in  London,  many  peo- 
ple will  bo  sincerely  horrified  when  the  miraele  of  tlie 
Mass  is  simulated  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  descends  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  But 
if  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  anyone  else,  were  to  attempt  to  keep 
Parsifal  from  us  to  spare  the  feelings  of  these  people, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  even  the  most  thouj^tlcss 
champions  of  the  censorship  would  see  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  doing  nothing  that  could  shock  anybody  bad 
reduced  itself  to  absurdity.  No  quarter  whatever  should 
be  given  to  the  bigotry  of  people  so  unlit  for  social  life 
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insist  not  only  that  their  own  prejudices  and  hu- 
perstitiona  should  hove  the  fullest  toleration  but  thut 
everybody  else  sliould  be  compelled  to  thiiik  and  act  as 
they  do.  Every  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  an 
outrage  to  the  opinions  of  the  congregation  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cathedral  of  Westminster.  Every  Liberal 
meeting  is  a  defiance  and  a  challenge  to  the  most  cher- 
ished opinions  of  the  Unionists.  A  law  to  compel  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  attend  service  at  St.  Panl's,  or  the 
Liberals  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Primrose  League 
would  be  resented  as  an  insufferable  tyranny.  But  a  law 
to  shut  up  both  St  Pauls  and  the  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral, and  to  put  down  political  meetings  and  associations 
because  of  the  offence  given  by  them  to  many  worthy  and 
excellent  people,  would  be  a  far  worse  tyranny,  because 
it  would  kill  the  religious  and  political  life  of  the  coun- 
try outright,  whereas  to  compel  people  to  attend  the 
services  and  meetings  of  tlieir  opponents  would  greatly 
enlarge  their  minds,  and  would  actually  be  a  good  thing 
if  it  were  enforced  all  round.  I  should  not  object  to  a 
law  to  compel  everybody  to  read  two  newspapers,  each 
violently  opposed  to  tlie  other  in  politics;  but  to  forbid 
DS  to  read  newspapers  at  all  would  be  to  maim  us  men- 
tally and  cashier  our  country  in  the  ranks  of  civilisation. 
I  deny  that  anybody  has  the  right  to  demand  more  from 
me,  over  and  above  lawful  conduct  in  a  general  sense, 
than  liberty  to  stay  away  from  the  theatre  in  which  my 
plays  are  represented.  If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  a  religion  so  petty  that  it  can  be  insulted  (any  man 
is  as  welcome  to  insult  my  religion,  if  he  can,  as  he  is 
to  insult  the  universe)  I  claim  the  right  to  insult  it  to 
my  heart's  content,  if  I  choose,  provided  I  do  not  compel 
o  come  and  hear  me.  If  I  think  this  country  ought 
ike  war  on  any  other  country,  then,  so  long  as  war 
Bijmnains  lawful,  I  claim  full  liberty  to  write  and  perform 
>  play  inciting  the  country  to  that  war  without  interfer- 
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eoce  from  tbc  ambassadors  of  the  menaced  cnuntry.  I 
may  "  give  pain  to  many  worthy  people,  and  plc««uK 
to  none,"  as  the  Censor's  pet  phrase  pitla  it:  1  may  e»ai 
make  Europe  a  cockpit  and  Asia  a  shambles:  nn  amtUt: 
if  preachers  and  poIitJeiana,  statesmen  and  soldiers,  may 
do  these  things^if  it  is  right  that  such  tilings  sbonld  bt 
done,  then  I  claim  my  share  in  the  right  to  do  them.  U 
tlie  proposed  Committee  is  meant  to  prevent  mc  fmn 
doing  these  things  whilst  men  of  other  profeasioiu  art 
permitted  to  do  them,  tlien  I  protest  witb  all  my  mighl 
against  the  formittion  of  such  a  Committee.  If  It  is  to 
protect  me,  on  the  contrary,  against  the  attacka  that 
bigots  and  corrupt  pornographers  may  make  on  me  by 
appealing  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  commoD 
jurors,  then  I  welcome  it;  but  is  that  really  the  object 
of  its  proposers  f  And  if  it  is,  what  guarantee  hare  I 
that  the  new  tribunal  will  not  presently  resolve  into  a 
mere  committee  to  avoid  unpleasantness  and  keep  the 
stage  "in  good  taste  "P  It  is  no  more  possible  for  me 
to  do  my  work  honestly  as  a  playwright  without  giving 
pain  than  it  is  for  a  dentist.  The  nation's  morals  are 
like  its  teeth:  the  more  decayed  they  are  tbc  more  it 
hurts  to  touch  them.  Prevent  dcntiets  and  dramatists 
from  giving  pain,  and  not  only  will  our  morals  become 
as  carious  as  our  teeth,  but  toothache  and  the  plagues 
that  follow  neglected  morality  will  presently  cause  more 
Bgony  than  all  the  dentists  and  draowtista  at  their  ll^^H 
have  caused  since  the  world  began.  ^^^| 

Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life  ^^ 

AnotRer  doubt:  would  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil really  face  the  risks  that  must  be  taken  by  all  com- 
munities as  the  price  of  our  freedom  to  evolve?  Wuutd 
it  not  rather  take  the  popular  English  view  that  freedom 
and  virtue  generally  are  sweet  and  desirable  only  wfam 
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they  CMt  nothing?  Nothing  worth  havhig  Is  to  he  hud 
withont  risk.  A  mother  risks  her  child's  life  every  time 
she  lets  it  ramble  through  the  countryside,  or  cross  the 
street,  or  clamber  over  the  rocks  on  the  shore  by  itself. 
A  father  risks  liis  son's  morals  when  he  gives  htm  a 
latchkey.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
risked  my  producing  a  revolver  and  sbooting  them  when 
tliey  admitted  me  to  the  room  without  having  rae  hand- 
cuffed. And  these  risks  arc  no  unreal  ones.  Every  day 
some  child  Is  maimed  or  drowned  and  some  young  man 
infected  with  disease;  and  political  assassinations  have 
been  appallingly  frequent  of  lat£  years.  Hallway  trat- 
elling  has  Its  risks;  motoring  has  its  risks;  acroplaning 
has  ita  risks ;  every  advance  we  make  costs  us  a  risk  of 
some  sort.  And  though  these  are  only  risks  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  community  they  are  certninties.  It  is  not 
certain  that  I  will  be  killed  this  year  in  a  railway  acci- 
dent; but  It  is  certain  that  somebody  will.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  have 
brought  upon  us,  not  merely  risks  of  their  abuse,  but 
the  establishment  as  part  of  onr  social  routine  of  some 
of  the  worst  evils  a  community  can  suffer  from.  People 
who  realise  these  evils  shrii;k  for  the  suppreBsion  of  mo- 
tor cars,  the  virtual  imprisonment  and  enslavement  of 
the  yonng,  the  passing  of  Press  Laws  (especially  in 
Egypt,  India,  and  Ireland),  exactly  as  they  shriek  for  A 
censorship  of  the  stage.  The  freedom  of  the  stage  will 
be  abused  just  as  certainly  a*  the  complaisance  and  In- 
nocence of  the  censorship  Is  abused  at  present.  It  will 
also  be  used  by  writers  like  myself  for  raising  Tcry  difi- 
eult  and  disturbing  questions,  social,  political,  and  rclijf- 
lous,  at  moments  which  may  be  eitrcmely  incourenient 
to  tlie  government.  I*  it  certain  that  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  would  stand  up  to  all  this  as  the  price 
of  liberty?  I  doubt  it.  If  I  am  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  nice  amiable   Committee  of  elderly  gentlemen    (I 
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know  all  about  elderly  gentlemen,  being  one  mjnell) 
whose  motto  is  the  highly  popular  one,  "  AayUung  for  • 
quiet  life,"  and  who  will  make  the  inevitable  abases  of 
freedom  by  our  blackguards  an  excuse  for  interferiiig 
with  any  disquieting  use  of  it  by  myself,  ttien  I  shall 
be  worse  off  than  1  am  with  the  l.ord  ChamberUin, 
whose  mind  is  not  broad  enough  to  obstruct  the  whole 
range  of  thought.  If  it  were,  be  would  be  given 
difficult  post 


n 


Shall  the  Examiner  of  Plays  Starve! 

And  here  I  may  be  reminded  tliat  if  I  prefer  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  I  can  go  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  ia 
to  retain  all  his  present  functions  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  prefer  to  be  judged  by  him.  But  I  am  not 
so  sore  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  will  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise those  functions  for  long  if  resort  to  him  is  to  be 
optional.  Let  me  be  kinder  to  him  than  he  bos  been 
to  me,  and  uncover  for  him  the  pitfalls  which  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  have  dug  (and  concealed)  in  his  path. 
Consider  how  the  voluntary  system  must  inevitably  wu^ 
Tiie  Joint  Select  Committee  expressly  urges  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  licence  must  not  be  a  bar  to  a  prose- 
cution. Grniited  that  in  spite  of  this  reservation  the 
licence  would  prove  in  future  as  powerful  a  defence  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  yet  the  voluntary  clause  never- 
theless places  the  manager  at  the  mercy  of  any  aotfaor 
who  makes  it  a  condition  of  his  contract  that  his  pla; 
shall  not  be  submitted  for  licence.  1  should  probably 
take  that  course  without  opposition  from  the  manageT. 
For  the  manager,  knowing  that  three  of  my  plays  ban 
been  refused  a  licence,  and  that  it  would  be  far  safer  to 
produce  a  play  for  which  no  licence  had  been  asked  titaa 
one  for  which  it  had  been  asked  and  refused,  would 
agree  that  it  was  more  prudent,  in  my  case,  to  avail  liiia* 
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self  of  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  Lord  Chamber- 
laia's  licence.  But  now  mark  the  consequences.  The 
manager,  having  tlius  discovered  th.it  his  best  policy  was 
to  diaj>ense  with  the  licence  in  the  few  doubtful  cases, 
would  presently  ask  himself  why  he  should  spend  two 
guineas  each  on  licences  for  the  many  plays  as  to  which 
no  question  could  conceivably  arise.  What  risk  does  any 
manager  run  in  producing  such  works  as  Sweet  Laven- 
der, Peter  Pan,  The  Silver  King,  or  any  of  tlic  99  per 
cent  of  plays  that  are  equally  neutral  on  controversial 
qacstions?  Doca  anyone  serioasly  believe  that  tlie  man- 
agers would  continue  to  pay  the  Lord  Chamberlain  two 
guineas  a  play  out  of  mere  love  and  loyalty,  only  to 
create  on  additional  risk  in  the  case  of  controversial 
plays,  and  to  guard  against  risks  that  do  not  exist  in 
the  coae  of  the  great  bulk  of  other  productions?  Only 
those  would  remain  faithful  to  him  who  produce  such 
plays  as  the  Select  Committee  began  by  discussing  in 
camera,  and  ended  by  refusing  to  discuss  at  all  because 
they  were  too  nasty.  These  people  would  still  try  to  get 
a  licence,  and  would  still  no  doubt  succeed  as  tliey  do 
today.  But  could  the  King's  Reader  of  Plays  live  on 
his  fees  from  these  plays  alone;  and  if  he  could  how  long 
would  his  post  survive  the  discredit  of  licensing  only 
pornographic  plays?  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Exam- 
iner would  be  starved  out  of  existence,  and  tlie  censor- 
ship perish  of  desuetude.  Perhaps  thiit  is  exactly  what 
the  Select  Committee  contemplated.  If  so,  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say,  except  that  1  think  sudden  death  would 
f  !fae  mote  merciful. 


"  Lord  Gorell's  Awakening 

In  the  meantime,  conceive  the  situation  which  would 
arise  if  a  licensed  play  were  prosecuted.  To  make  it 
clearer,  let  us  imagine  any  other  offender — say  a  com- 
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pony  promoter  with  a  fraudulent  prospectus — pleading 
in  Court  tlint  he  had  induced  the  Lord  ChamberLiiti  to 
issue  a  certificate  that  the  prospectus  coDtained  nothing 
objectionable,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  that  certificate 
he  issued  it;  also,  that  by  law  the  Court  could  do  noth- 
ing to  him  except  order  him  to  wind  up  his  company. 
Some  such  vision  as  this  must  have  come  to  Lord  Gorcil 
when  he  at  last  grappled  seriously  with  the  problem. 
Mr.  Harcourt  ecized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  last 
rally.  He  seconded  Lord  Gorell's  proposal  that  the 
Committee  should  admit  that  its  scheme  of  an  optional 
censorship  was  on  elaborate  absurdity,  and  report  that 
all  censorship  before  prodnction  was  out  of  the  qoestiaa. 
But  it  was  too  late:  the  volte  face  was  too  sudden  aai 
complete.  It  was  Lord  Gorell  whose  vote  had  tuned 
the  close  division  which  took  place  on  the  question  of 
receiving  my  statement  It  was  Lord  Gorell  without 
whose  countenance  and  authority  the  farce  of  the  books 
could  never  have  been  performed.  Yet  here  was  Lord 
Gorell,  after  assenting  to  all  the  provisions  for  the  op- 
tional censorship  paragraph  by  paragraph,  suddenly  in- 
forming his  colleagues  that  they  had  been  wrong  all 
through  and  that  I  had  been  right  all  through,  and  In- 
viting them  to  scrap  hnlf  their  work  and  adopt  my  con- 
clusion. No  wonder  Lord  Gorell  got  only  one  vot«: 
that  of  Mr.  Harcourt.  But  the  incident  is  Dot  the  Use 
significant.  Lord  GorcU  carried  more  weight  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  legal  and  coo- 
stitutional  aspect  of  the  question.  Had  be  begun  where 
be  left  off — had  he  at  the  outset  put  down  his  foot  an 
the  notion  that  an  optional  penal  law  could  ever  be  any- 
thing but  a  gross  contradiction  In  terms,  that  part  ol 
the  Committee's  proposals  would  never  have  come  int) 
existence.  '^^~ 
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Judges:  Their  Professional  Limitations 

I  do  not,  however,  appeal  to  Lord  GorcU's  judgment 
on  all  points.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  judge  should  be 
deeply  imprcascd  by  hia  professional  experience  with  a 
sense  of  the  impotence  of  judges  and  laws  and  courts 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  evils  which  arc  so  Protean  and 
elusive  as  to  defy  definition,  and  which  yet  seem  to  pre- 
sent quite  simple  problems  to  the  common  sense  of  men 
of  the  world-  You  have  only  to  imagine  tie  Privy 
Council  as  consisting  of  men  of  the  world  highly  en- 
dowed with  common  sense,  to  persuade  yourself  tliut 
the  supplementing  of  the  law  by  the  common  sense  of 
the  Privy  Council  would  settle  the  whole  difficulty.  But 
no  man  knows  what  he  means  by  common  sense,  tliough 
every  man  can  tell  you  that  it  la  very  uncommon,  even  in 
Privy  Councils.  And  since  every  ploughman  is  a  roan 
of  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  even  the  phrase  itself 
does  not  mean  what  it  says.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
means  in  ordinary  use  simply  a  man  who  will  not  moke 
himself  disagreeable  for  the  sake  of  a  principle:  just  the 
sort  of  man  who  should  never  be  allowed  to  meddle  with 
political  rights.  Now  to  a  judge  a  political  right,  that 
is,  a  dogma  which  is  above  our  laws  and  conditions  our 
laws,  instead  of  being  subject  to  them,  is  anarchic  and 
abhorrent.  That  is  why  I  trust  Lord  Gorcll  when  he  is 
defending  the  integrity  of  the  law  against  the  proposal 
to  make  it  in  any  sense  optional,  whilst  I  very  strongly 
mistrust  him,  as  I  mistrust  all  professional  judges,  when 
political  rights  are  in  danger. 


Conclusion 


I  mnal  oonclnde  by 

take  my  advice  wliercv 

Joint  Select  Committee. 


iding  the  Government  to 
conflicts  with  that  of  the 
i,  I  think,  obviously  more 
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deeply  considered  and  belter  informed,  tliough  I  say  it 
that  should  not.  At  all  events,  I  liavc  given  my  re* 
sons;  aud  at  that  I  must  leave  it.  As  the  tr.iditiun  wiikli 
mokes  MalvoUo  not  only  Master  of  Uie  Revels  but  Mat- 
ter of  the  Mind  of  England,  and  which  has  come  dowi 
to  us  from  Henry  Vlll.,  is  manifestly  doomed  to  tlw 
dustbin,  the  sooner  it  goes  there  the  better;  for  the  dono- 
cratic  control  which  naturally  succeeds  it  can  easily  be 
limited  so  as  to  prevent  it  becoming  either  a  ceuBonbip 
or  a  tyranny.  The  Examiner  of  Playa  should  receive  > 
generous  pension,  and  be  set  free  to  practise  priratdj 
as  an  expert  adviser  of  theatrical  managers.  There  ^ 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  couusel 
they  so  highly  value. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  public  perfortnnnces  of 
The  Sbewing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet  are  still  prohibited 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  even  its  performance  in  Ireland  by 
some  indiscreet  Castle  officials  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  This  attempt  gave  extraordinjuy  pub- 
licity to  the  production  of  the  play;  and  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  persuade  the  Irish  public  that  the 
performance  would  be  an  outrage  to  their  religion,  and 
to  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  rioting  that  attended  the 
first  performances  of  Synge's  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World  before  the  most  sensitive  and,  on  provocation,  the 
most  turbulent  audience  in  the  kingdom.  The  directors 
of  the  Irish  National  Theatre,  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr. 
William  Butler  Yeats,  rose  to  the  occasion  with  inapirit- 
ing  courage.  I  am  a  conciliatory  person,  and  was  will- 
ing, as  I  always  am,  to  make  every  concession  in  return 
for  having  my  own  way.  But  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Yeats  not  only  would  not  yield  an  inch,  but  insisted, 
within  the  due  limits  of  gallant  warfare,  on  t.iking  the 
field  with  every  circumstance  of  defiance,  and  winning 
the  battle  with  every  trophy  of  victory.    Tbeir  triumph 
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wa«  KB  complete  as  they  could  have  desired.  The  per- 
formance exhausted  the  possibilities  of  success,  nnd  pro- 
voked no  murmur,  though  it  inspired  several  approving 
sermons.  Lnter  on,  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr,  Veata 
brought  the  play  to  London  and  performed  it  under  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  nose,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Stage  Society. 

After  this,  the  play  was  again  submitted  to  tlie  Lord 
Chamberlain,  But,  though  beaten,  he.  too,  understands 
the  art  of  How  Not  To  Do  It  He  licensed  the  play, 
but  endorsed  on  his  licence  the  condition  that  all  the 
passngcs  which  implicated  God  in  the  history  of  Blanco 
Fosnet  must  be  omitted  in  representation.  All  the 
coarseness,  the  profligacy,  the  prostitution,  the  violence, 
the  drinking-har  humor  into  which  the  light  shines  in 
the  play  are  licensed,  hut  the  light  itself  is  eirtinguished. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  this 
licence,  and  do  not  intend  to.  There  is  enough  licensed 
darkness  in  our  theatres  today  without  my  adding  to  it. 


¥ 


Postscript. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  made  an  attempt  to  evade  his  respon- 
sibility and  perhaps  to  postpone  his  doom  by  appointing 
an  advisory  committee,  unknown  to  the  law,  on  which 
he  will  presumably  throw  any  odium  that  may  attach 
to  refusals  of  licencca  in  the  future.  This  strange  and 
lawless  body  will  hardly  reassure  our  moralists,  who 
object  mucli  more  to  the  plays  he  licenses  than  to  those 
he  suppresses,  and  are  therefore  unmoved  by  hia  plea  tli.it 
his  refusals  are  few  and  far  between.  It  consists  of  two 
eminent  actors  (one  retired),  an  Oxford  professor  of  lit- 
erature, and  two  eminent  barristers.  As  their  assembly 
is  neither  created  by  statute  nor  sanctioned  by  custom,  it 
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is  difficult  to  know  what  to  call  It  ontQ  it  adriies  die 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  deprive  some  author  of  his  means 
of  livelihood^  when  it  will^  I  presmne^  become  a  con- 
spiracy^ and  be  indictable  accordingly ;  unless^  indeed^  it 
can  persuade  the  Courts  to  recognize  it  as  a  new  Estate 
of  the  Realm^  created  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  This 
constitutional  position  is  so  questionable  that  I  strongly 
advise  the  members  to  resign  promptly  before  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  gets  them  into  trouble. 


r  THE 


SHEWING.UP    OF    BLANCO 
POSNET 


■  THI 

^^k  A  mtmher  of  meyiaen  are  tillitig  morkmg  together  in  a 
^Ht^  room  not  unlike  an  old  Englith  tithe  bam  in  iU  tim~ 
^Bwred  oonitruction,  but  teith  windorot  high  up  nest  the 
roof-  It  u  fumiihed  a$  a  ccurlhoute,  toith  the  floor 
raited  next  the  walU,  and  on  tkit  raited  flooring  a  teal 
for  the  Sheriff,  a  rough  jury  box  on  hit  right,  and  a  bar 
to  put  pritonert  to  on  hit  left.  In  the  tcell  tn  the  middle 
it  a  table  with  benchet  round  it.  A  fern  other  benckei 
are  in  disorder  round  the  room.  The  autumn  tun  it 
thining  warmly  through  the  windont  and  the  open  door. 
The  women,  nhoie  dreat  and  speech  are  thote  of  pion- 
eert  of  civilization  in  a  territory  of  the  United  State*  of 
America,  are  teated  round  the  table  and  on  the  benchet, 
thueking  nut*.      The  conversation  it  at  itt  height. 

Babst  [a  bumptiou*  young  slattern,  with  tome  good 
lookt'\  I  eay  that  a  man  that  would  steal  a  horse  would 
do  anything. 

Lottie  [a  tentimentat  girl,  neat  and  clean]  Well,  I 
never  should  look  at  ft  in  that  way.  I  do  think  killing 
a  man  ia  worse  any  day  than  stt^aling  a  horse. 

Hakmah  [elderlg  and  R<ue]  I  dont  say  It'a  right  ko 
kill  a  man.  In  a  place  like  this,  where  every  man  has 
to  bavB  a  revolver,  and  where  therea  so  much  to   try 
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people's  tempers,  the  men  get  to  be  a  de&l  too  free  witt 
one  another  in  the  way  of  Ehooting.  Gtxl  knowa  it's  hud 
enough  to  have  to  bring  a  boy  into  the  world  and  nunc 
him  up  to  be  a  man  only  to  have  him  brought  home  to 
you  on  a  abutter,  perhaps  for  nothing,  or  only  just  to 
shew  that  the  man  tliat  lulled  him  wasnt  afraid  of  him. 
But  men  are  like  chOdren  when  they  get  a  gun  in  their 
hands:  theyre  not  content  til  theyve  ased  it  on  somebody. 

Jeibik  [a  good-natured  but  tharp-longued,  hailg-Uitj 
young  tvojnan;  Babty's  rival  in  good  lookt  and  her  n- 
perior  in  tidineit]  They  shoot  for  the  love  of  it.  Look 
at  them  at  a  lynehing.  Theyre  not  content  to  hang  tbt 
man;  but  directly  the  poor  creature  ia  swung  up  thej 
all  shoot  him  fnll  of  holes,  wasting  their  cartridges  that 
cost  solid  money,  and  pretending  they  do  it  in  horror 
of  his  wickedness,  though  half  of  them  would  hare  t 
rope  round  their  own  necks  if  all  they  did  was  Icnown — 
let  alone  the  mess  it  makes. 

Lottie.  I  wish  we  could  get  more  civilised.  I  donl 
like  all  this  lynching  and  shooting.  I  dont  bdjeve  an; 
of  us  like  it,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

B«DSY.  Our  Sheriff  is  a  real  strong  man.  You  want 
a  strong  man  for  a  rough  lot  like  our  people  here.  He 
oint  afraid  to  shoot  and  he  aint  afraid  to  hang.  LaAj 
for  us  quiet  ones,  too. 

Jessie.  Oh,  dont  talk  to  me.  1  know  what  men  are. 
Of  course  he  aint  afraid  to  shoot  and  he  aint  afraid  to 
hang.  Wheres  the  risk  in  that  with  the  law  on  his  side 
and  the  whole  crowd  at  his  back  longing  for  the  lynch- 
ing  as  if  it  was  a  spree?  Would  one  of  them  own  to 
it  or  let  him  own  to  it  if  they  lynched  the  wrong  nun? 
Not  them.  What  they  call  justice  in  this  place  b  noUt- 
ing  but  a  breaking  out  of  the  devil  tliats  in  all  of  as. 
What  I  want  to  see  is  a  Sheriff  that  aint  afraid  not  to 
shoot  and  not  to  hang. 

Emma  [a  sneak  who  lidei  with  Babiy  or  Jtttu,  ae- 
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■ing  to  the  fortune  of  mar]  Well,  I  must  say  it  doea 
sicken  me  to  see  Sheriff  Kemp  putting  down  hia  foot,  as 
he  colla  it.  Wliy  dont  he  put  it  down  on  his  wife?  She 
wants  it  worse  than  half  the  men  he  lynches.  He  and 
his  Vigilance  Committee,  indeed ! 

Babsy  [incenied]  Oh,  well!  if  people  are  going  to 
take  the  part  of  horae-thieves  against  the  Sheriff — ! 

Jessie.  Who's  taking  the  part  of  horse-tliicvce  against 
the  Sheriff? 

Babsv.  Yoa  are.  Waitle  your  own  horse  is  stolen, 
and  youll  know  better.  I  had  an  uncle  that  died  of 
thirst  in  the  sage  brush  because  a  negro  stole  his  horse. 
But  they  caught  him  and  burned  him;  and  sen'c  him 
right,  too. 

Ehua.  I  have  known  that  a  child  was  born  crooked 
becauae  its  mother  had  to  do  a  horse's  work  that  was 
stolen. 

Babsy.  There!  You  hear  that?  I  say  stealing  a 
horse  ia  ten  timea  worse  than  killing  a  man.  And  if  the 
Vigilance  Committee  ever  gets  hold  of  you,  youd  better 
Iiave  killed  twenty  men  than  aa  much  na  stole  a  saddle 
or  bridle,  much  leaa  a  horse. 

Elder  Danieli  comet  in. 

Elder  Daniels.  Sorry  to  disturb  yoa,  ladies;  but 
the  Vigilance  Committee  has  taken  a  prisoner;  and  they 
want  the  room  to  try  him  in, 

Jessie.  But  they  cant  try  him  til  Sheriff  Kemp  comes 
back  from  the  wharf. 

Elder  Daniels,  Yes;  but  we  have  to  keep  the  pris- 
oner here  til  he  comes. 

Babsy.  Wliat  do  you  want  to  put  him  here  for? 
Cant  you  tie  him  up  in  the  Sheriff's  stable? 

Eldeb  Daniels,  He  baa  a  soul  to  he  saved,  almost 
like  tlie  rest  of  ua,  I  am  bound  to  try  to  put  some  re- 
ligion into  him  before  he  goes  into  his  Maker's  presence 
after  the  trial. 
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Hannah.     What  has  he  done,  Mr  Daniels? 

Elber  Daniels.     Stole  a  horse. 

Babsy.  And  fire  wc  to  be  turned  out  of  flic  towa  hdl 
for  *  horse-thief?  Aint  a  stable  good  enongb  for  hll 
reiigion? 

Elder  Danikls.  It  may  be  good  enoagh  for  hfa, 
Babsy;  but,  by  your  leave,  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
mine.  Wliile  1  cm  Elder  here,  I  shnU  nmblv  endearour 
'  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  Him  I  serve  to  the  best  of 
my  small  ability.  So  I  must  usk  you  to  be  good  enoDgh 
to  clear  out.  Allow  me.  [He  taket  the  tack  of  hutkt 
and  put  it  out  of  the  waif  againtt  tht  panelt  of  the  jury 
box]. 

The  Women  [murmuring]  Thata  always  the  way. 
Just  as  we'd  settled  down  to  work.  WTiat  harm  are  wr 
doing?  Well,  it  ia  tiresome.  Let  them  finish  the  job 
themselves.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  We  cant  have  a  miantc 
to  ourselves.     Shoving  us  out  like  that! 

Hannah.     Whose  horse  was  it,   Mr  Daniels? 

Eldkr  Daniels  [reluming  to  move  the  other  »aek\  I 
am  sorry  to  sny  that  it  was  the  Sheriff's  horse — the  one 
he  loaned  to  young  Strapper.  Strapper  loaned  it  to  me; 
and  the  thief  stole  it,  thinking  it  was  mine.  If  it  had 
been  mine,  I'd  have  forgiven  him  cheerfully.  I'm  sore 
I  hoped  he  would  get  away;  for  he  had  two  hours  start 
of  tlie  Vigilance  Committee.  But  they  caught  him. 
diiposet  of  the  other  taclc  alto]. 

Jessie.     It  cant  have  been  mueb  of  a  borse  tt^ 
caught  hira  with  two  hours  start. 

Elder  Daniels  [coming  back  to  the  centre  i 
group]  The  strange  thuig  is  that  he  wasnt  on  the  horse 
when  they  took  him.  He  was  walking;  and  nf  course  be 
denies  that  he  ever  had  the  horse.  The  Sheriff's  brother 
wanted  to  tic  him  up  and  lash  him  till  he  confessed  what 
he'd  done  with  it;  but  I  eouldnt  allow  that:  It's  not  the 
law. 


ITS  start 
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Babst.  Law!  What  right  has  a  horse-thief  to  any 
law?     Law  Is  thrown  away  on  a  brote  like  that. 

Elder  Daniels.  Dont  say  that,  Babsy,  No  man 
shoald  be  made  to  confess  by  cruelty  until  religion  has 
been  tried  and  failed.  Please  God  I'll  get  the  whero- 
eboutA  of  the  horse  from  him  if  youll  be  so  good  aa  to 
clear  ont  from  this.  IDUlurbance  outtide].  They  are 
bringing  him  in.     Now  ladies !  please,  please. 

Theg  rite  reluctantly.  Hannah,  Jeiiie,  and  Lottie  re~ 
treat  to  the  Sheriff's  bench,  thepherded  hjf  Daniels;  but 
the  other  momen  crowd  forward  behind  Babty  and  Emma 
to  lee  the  pritoner. 

Blanco  Potnet  is  brought  in  bg  Strapper  Kemp,  the 
Sheriff's  brother,  and  a  croai-eyed  man  called  Squinty. 
Others  follow.  Blanco  ii  evidently  a  blackguard.  It 
would  be  necetsary  to  clean  him  to  make  a  close  gaess 
at  his  age;  but  he  is  under  forty,  and  an  upturned,  red 
moustache,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  hair  in  a  crest 
on  his  brow,  proclaim  the  dandy  in  spite  of  his  intense 
disreputableness.  He  carries  his  head  high,  and  has  a 
fairly  resolute  mouth,  though  the  fire  of  inctpterU  de- 
lirium tremens  is  in  his  eye. 

His  armi  are  bound  with  a  rope  with  a  long  end, 
nkich  Squinty  holds.  They  release  him  when  he  en' 
ters;  and  he  stretches  himself  and  lounges  across  the 
courthouse  in  front  of  the  women.  Strapper  and  the 
men  remain  belnreen  him  and  ike  door. 

Babbt  [spitting  at  him  at  he  passes  ker]  Hone- 
thief  1  horse-thief! 

Others.  You  will  hang  for  itj  do  you  bear?  And 
serve  you  right  Serve  you  right  That  will  teach  you. 
I  wouldnt  wait  to  try  you.  Lynch  him  straight  off,  the 
varmint.     Yes,  yes.     Tell  the  boys.     Lynch  him. 

Blanco  [mocking]     "Angels  ever  bright  and  fair — " 

Babsy.  You  call  me  an  angel,  and  I'll  smack  your 
dirty  face  for  you. 


to5^ 
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Blanco.     "  Take,  oh  take  me  to  yonr  care." 

Emma.     There    wont    be    Any    angels    where 
going  to. 

Othebs.  Aha!  Devila,  more  likely.  And  too  gooi 
company  for  a  horse-thief. 

All.     Horse-thief  1     Horse-tlUef !     Horse-thief! 

Blanco.  Do  women  make  the  law  here,  or  tteo? 
Drive  these  heifers  out 

The  Women.  Oh!  [They  nuh  at  him,  vHuperaling, 
acreaming  pattionatetg,  tearing  at  him.  Lottie  pal*  htr 
finger*  in  her  ears  anii  tvii*  oat.  Hannah  follotr*.  thai- 
ing  her  head.  Blanco  i»  thrown  tloKn\.  Oh,  did  ywi 
hear  what  he  called  us?  You  foul-mouthed  brute!  Yoo 
liar !  How  dare  you  put  such  n  name  to  b  deeent 
woman?  Let  mc  get  at  him.  Yoa  coward!  Oh,  he 
struck  me:  did  you  see  that?  Lynch  liim!  Pete,  will 
yoa  stand  by  und  hear  me  called  names  by  a  skunk  like 
that?  Burn  him:  burn  him!  Thata  what  I'd  do  witb 
him.    Aye,  bum  him ! 

Thb  Men  [pulling  the  women  amay  from  Blanco.  a%i 
getting  them  out  partly  by  violence  and  partly  by  coat- 
ing] Here !  come  out  of  tliis.  Let  him  clone.  Clear  the 
courthouse.  Come  on  now.  Out  with  yoo.  Now,  Sallj: 
out  you  go.  Let  go  my  hair,  or  I'll  twist  your  arm  onL 
Ah,  would  yon?  Now,  then:  gel  along.  Yoo  know  yon 
must  go,  Whots  the  use  of  scratching  like  that?  Now, 
ladies,  ladies,  ladies.  How  would  yon  like  it  if  you  were 
going  to  be  hanged? 

At  last  the  women  are  pushed  out,  leaving  Elder  Dmt- 
ich,  the  Sheriff'*  brother  Strapper  Kemp,  and  a  fe» 
other*  with  Blanco.  Strapper  it  a  lad  just  turning  wlff 
a  man:  strong,  lelfiih,  sulky,  and  determined. 

Blanco  [^titling  up  and  tidying  kimtelf] — 


Ob« 


ir  hours  of  ease^ 


Uncertain,  coy,  and  bard  to 


Fi  feel  their  dnmncd  clnwa  nil 
[lie  silt  OR  the  neareit 
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Is  ray  face  scratched? 

over  me  atill.     Am  I  bleedin 

Elder  Damiel§.  Nothing  to  hurt  Theyre  drawn  a 
drop  or  two  under  your  left  eye. 

Strapper.  Lucky  for  you  to  have  an  eye  left  in  your 
bead. 

Blanco  [wiping  ike  blood  off]  — 

^k  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  tlie  brow, 

^K  A  mimstcring  nngrl  tbou. 

T!o  out  to  them,  Strapper  Kemp;  and  t«ll  them  about 
your  big  brother's  little  horse  that  some  wicked  man 
stole.     Go  and  cry  in  your  mammy's  lap. 

Sthapper  [fuTWttt]  You  jounce  mc  any  more  about 
that  horse,  Blanco  Posnet;  and  I'll— 111— 

Blanco.  Yoiill  scratch  my  face,  wont  yon?  Yah! 
Your  brother's  the  SherifE,  aint  he? 

Sthapper.     Yes,  he  is.     He  hangs  horse-thieves. 

Blanco  [tvith  calm  conviction]  He's  a  rotten  Sher- 
iff. Oh,  a  rotten  Sheriff.  If  he  did  his  first  duty  he'd 
hnng  himself.  This  is  a  rotten  town.  Your  fathers 
came  here  on  a  false  alarm  of  gold-digging;  and  when 
the  gold  didnt  pan  out,  they  lived  by  licking  tlicir  young 
into  habits  of  honest  industry. 

Strapper.  If  I  hadnt  promised  Elder  Daniels  here 
to  give  hira  a  chance  to  keep  you  out  of  Hell,  I'd  take 
the  job  of  twisting  your  neck  off  the  hands  of  the  Vig- 
ilance Committee. 

Blanco  [witk  infinite  team]  You  and  your  rotten 
Elder,  and  your  rotten  Vigilance  Committee! 

Strafpbr.  Theyre  sound  enough  to  hang  a  horse- 
thief,  anyhow. 

Blanco.  Any  fool  can  hang  the  wisest  man  in  the 
country.     Nothing  he  likes  better.     But  yoa  cant  bang 
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Stbappeb.     Cant  wc? 

Blanco.  No,  jou  c&nt.  I  left  the  town  t 
ing  before  aimrise,  because  it's  a  rott<?n  town,  uti  I 
couldnt  benr  to  aee  it  in  the  light.  Your  brother's  hone 
did  the  same,  as  any  sensible  horse  woold.  Instead  of 
going  to  look  for  the  horse,  you  went  looking  for  me. 
That  was  a  rotten  thing  to  do,  becanse  the  horse  belonged 
to  your  brother — or  to  the  man  he  stole  it  frQm^-«nd  I 
dunt  belong  to  him.  Well,  you  fonnd  me;  but  yon  didflt 
find  the  horse.  If  t  had  took  the  horse,  I'd  have  bers 
on  the  horse.  Would  1  have  taken  all  that  time  to  get 
to  where  I  did  If  I'd  a  horse  to  carry  me? 

Stuapper.     I    dont  believe  you  started   not  fori 
hours  after  you  sny  you  did. 

Blanco,  Who  cares  what  you  bellerc  < 
licve?  Is  a  man  worth  si*  of  you  to  be  banged  I 
youve  lost  your  big  brother's  horse,  and  youll  want  to 
kill  soraei>ody  to  relieve  your  rotten  feelings  when  he 
licks  you  for  it?  Not  likely.  Till  you  can  find  a  witness 
thnt  saw  me  with  that  horse  you  cant  touch  me;  and  yoo 
know  it. 

STRAPPEn.     Is  that  the  law.  Elder? 

Elder  Daniels.  The  Sheriff  knows  the  law.  I 
wouldnt  say  for  sure;  but  I  think  it  would  be  men 
seemly  to  have  n  witness.  Go  and  round  one  up,  Strkp' 
per;  and  leave  me  here  alone  to  wre«de  with  bia  poor 
blinded  soul. 

STRArpEH.     I'll  get  A  witness  all  right  enongb.     I 
road  he  took;  and  I'll  ask  at  every  bouse  with- 
in sight  of  it  for  a  mile  out.    Come  boys. 

Strapper  goei  out  with  the  other*,  leaving  Blaaeo 
and  Elder  Dameh  together.  Blanco  rites  and  tIrotU 
over  to  the  Elder,  surveying  him  with  extreme  ditparagt- 

Blanco.  Well,  brother?  Well,  Boozy  Poanet,  kllM 
Elder  Daniels?     WeU,  thief ?     WcU,  drunkard? 
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Elder  Daniels.  It's  no  good,  Blanco.  Theyll  never 
believe  we're  brothers, 

Blanco.  Never  fear.  Do  you  suppose  I  want  to 
claim  you?  Do  you  suppose  I'm  proud  of  you?  Youre 
a  rotten  brother,  BooKy  PosneL  All  you  ever  did  when 
I  owned  yon  was  to  borrow  money  from  me  to  get  drunk 
with.  Now  you  lend  money  and  sell  drink  to  other  peo- 
ple. I  was  ashamed  of  you  before;  and  I'm  worse 
ashamed  of  you  now.  I  wont  have  you  for  a  brother. 
Heaven  gave  you  to  me ;  but  I  return  the  blessing  with- 
oat  thanks.  So  be  easy:  I  shant  blab.  [He  tumt  kit 
back  on  hhn  and  tiit  i/oir«]. 

Eldeh  Daniels.  I  tell  you  they  wouldnt  believe  yon; 
so  what  does  it  matter  to  mc  whetlicr  you  blab  or 
not?  Talk  sense,  Blanco;  thercs  no  time  for  your  fool- 
cry  now;  for  youll  be  tt  dead  man  nn  hour  after  tlie 
Sheriff  comes  back.  Wliat  possesaed  you  to  steal  that 
horse? 

Blanco.  I  didnt  steal  it  I  distrained  on  It  for  what 
yon  owed  me.  I  thought  it  was  yours.  I  was  a  fool  to 
tbink  that  yon  owned  anything  bnt  other  people's  prop- 
erty. You  laid  your  hands  on  everything  father  and 
mother  had  when  they  died.  I  never  naked  you  for  a 
fair  share.  I  never  asked  you  for  all  the  money  I'd 
lent  you  from  time  to  time.  I  asked  you  for  motlier'a 
old  necklace  with  the  hair  locket  in  it.  Yon  wouldnt 
give  me  that:  you  wouldnt  give  me  anything.  So  aa 
you  refused  me  my  due  I  took  it,  just  to  give  yoa 
a  lesson. 

Elder  Daniels.  Why  didnt  you  take  the  necklace  if 
you  must  steal  something?  They  wooldnl  have  hanged 
you  for  that. 

Blanco.  Perhaps  I'd  rather  be  hanged  for  stealing 
a  horse  than  let  off  for  a  damned  piece  of  sentimentality. 

Elder  Daniels.  Oh,  Blanco,  Blanco:  spiritual  pride 
has  been  youf  ruin.  If  youd  only  done  like  me,  youd 
17 
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Ue  a  free  and  reapectjible  man  this  dny  instead  of  lajlng 
there  with  a  rope  round  your  neck. 

Blanco  [turning  on  him]  Done  like  you!  WlMtds 
i\}  Drink  like  you,  eh?  Well,  Ive  done  some  of 
that  lately.     1  see  things. 

Eldeb  Daniels.  Too  late,  Blanco:  too  late.  [Co» 
vuhivelg]  Oh,  why  didnt  you  drink  as  I  used  to?  Vhf 
didnt  you  drink  as  I  was  led  to  by  the  Lord  fof  mj 
good,  until  the  time  came  for  me  to  give  it  upf  It  «■! 
drink  that  saved  my  charsicter  when  I  was  a  youDg  man; 
and  it  was  the  want  of  it  that  spoiled  youra.  Tell  DK 
this.     Did  I  ever  get  drunk  when  I  was  working? 

Blanco.  No;  but  then  you  never  worked  when  fo« 
had  money  enough  to  get  drunk. 

Elder  Daniels.  That  just  shews  the  wisdom  of 
ind  the  Lord's  mercy.  God  fuiais  himaclf 
in  many  ways:  ways  we  little  think  of  when  we  try  to 
set  up  our  own  shortsighted  laws  against  his  Word 
^\1ien  does  the  Denl  catch  bold  of  a  man?  Not  wbeo 
he's  working  and  not  when  he's  drunk;  but  when  he'* 
idle  and  sober.  Our  own  natures  tell  ua  to  drink  wfacn 
we  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Look  at  you  and  me !  Whoi 
we'd  both  earned  a  pocketful  of  money,  what  did  we  do? 
Went  on  the  spree,  naturally.  But  I  was  bumble  mind^ 
I  did  as  the  rest  did.  I  gave  my  money  in  at  the  drink- 
shop;  and  I  said,  "  Fire  me  out  when  I  have  drunk  It 
all  up."     Did  you  ever  see  me  sober  while  it  bisted? 

Blanco.  No;  and  you  looked  so  disgusting  that  I 
wonder  it  didnt  set  me  against  drink  for  the  rest  of  117 

That  was  your  spiritual  ptid^ 
■  reflected  that  when  I  was  drunk  I 
a  state  of  innocence.  Temptations  and  bad  com- 
pany and  evil  tlioughts  passed  by  me  like  the  sammer 
wind  as  you  might  say:  I  was  too  drunk  to  notice  thtm 
When  the  money  was  gone,  and  they  fired  me  out,  1 
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was  fired  out  like  gold  out  of  the  furnnce,  witli  my  char- 
ncter  unspoiled  and  unspotted;  and  when  1  went  back  to 
work,  the  work  kept  me  steady.  Cao  you  say  as  much, 
Blanco?  Did  your  holidays  leave  your  character  un- 
spoiled? Oh,  no,  no.  It  was  theatres:  it  was  gambling: 
it  was  evil  company:  it  was  reading  in  vain  romances:  it 
was  women,  Blanco,  women :  it  was  wrong  thoughts  and 
gnawing  discontent.  It  ended  in  your  becoming  a  ram- 
bler and  a  gambler:  it  is  going  to  end  this  evening  on 
the  gallows  tree.  Oh,  what  a  lesson  against  spiritual 
pride!     Oh,  what  a—     [Blanco  throrvt  Ah  hat  at  him]. 

Blanco.  Stow  it,  Boozy.  Sling  it.  Cut  it.  Cheese 
it.     Shut  up.     ■'  Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand." 

Elder  Daniels.  Aye:  there  you  go,  with  your 
scraps  of  lustful  poetry.  But  you  cant  deny  what  I  tell 
you.  Why,  do  yon  think  I  would  put  my  soul  in  peril 
by  selling  drink  if  I  thought  it  did  no  good,  as  them 
BUly  temperanec  reformers  make  out,  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  naturol  tastes  implanted  in  us  all  for  a  good  pur- 
pose? Not  if  I  was  to  starve  for  it  to-morrow.  But  I 
know  better.  I  ttll  you,  Blanco,  what  keeps  America  to- 
day the  purest  of  the  nations  is  that  when  she's  not 
woriiiDg  she's  too  drunk  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
tempter. 

Blanco.  Dont  deceive  yourself,  Booiy.  You  sell 
drink  because  you  make  a  bigger  profit  out  of  it  than 
you  can  by  selling  tea.  And  you  gave  up  drink  yourself 
because  when  you  got  that  fit  at  Edwardstown  the  doc- 
tor told  you  youd  die  the  next  time;  and  that  frightened 
you  off  it. 

Elder  Daniels  [fervenilg]  Oh  thank  God  selling 
drink  pays  me!  And  thank  God  he  sent  me  that  fit  as 
a  warning  that  my  drinking  time  was  past  and  gone,  and 
that  he  needed  me  for  another  service ! 

Blanco.  Take  care,  Boozy.  He  hasnt  finished  with 
70Q  yet.    He  always  has  a  trick  up  His  sleere — 
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Elder  Danielb,  Oh,  Is  that  tlie  way  to  spc-ik  of  tlie 
mlcr  of  tlie  universe— tlic  great  and  aluiigfaty  God? 

Blanco.  He 'a  a  sly  one.  He's  n  mean  one.  He  lid 
low  for  you.  He  plays  cat  and  mouse  with  you.  He  lets 
you  run  loose  until  you  think,  youre  shut  of  him;  and 
then,  when  you  least  expect  it,  he's  got  you. 

Elder  Daniels,  Sjieuk  more  respectful,  Blanco — 
more  reverent. 

Blanco  [ipringing  up  and  coming  at  Attn]  Rever- 
ent! Who  taught  you  your  reverent  cant?  Not  your 
Bible.  It  Bays  He  couieth  like  a  thief  la  the  night — 
aye,  like  a  thief — a  horse-thief — 

Elder  Daniels  [shocked]     Oh! 

Blanco  [overhearing  him]  And  it's 
how  He  caught  me  and  put  my  neck  into  tbe  halter, 
spite  me  because  I  had  no  use  for  Him — because  I 
my  own  life  in  my  own  way,  and  would  have  no  truck 
with  His  "  Dont  do  this,"  and  "  You  mustnt  do  that," 
and  "  Youll  go  to  Hell  if  you  do  the  other."  I  gave 
Him  the  go-bye  and  did  without  Him  all  these  years. 
But  He  caught  me  out  at  last.  The  laugh  is  witli  Him 
as  far  as  hanging  me  goes.  [He  thrutti  bit  hands  inio 
his  pockets  and  lounges  tnoodilg  amag  from  Daniels,  to 
the  table,  where  he  silt  facing  the  jurg  hox\. 

Elder  Daniels.  Dont  dnre  to  put  your  theft  on 
Him,  man.  It  was  tlie  Devil  tempted  yon  to  steal  tlie 
horse. 

Blanco,  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Neither  God  nor  Deril 
tempted  me  to  take  the  horse:  I  took  it  on  atj  own.  He 
bad  a  cleverer  trick  than  that  ready  for  me.  \Be  LJu* 
hit  hands  out  of  his  pockets  and  clenches  Ai*  fi*l*]- 
Gosh !  When  I  think  that  I  might  have  been  safe  uul 
fifty  mUes  away  by  now  with  that  horse;  and  here  I  un 
waiting  to  be  hung  up  and  filled  with  lead  I  What  came 
to  me?  What  made  me  soci  a  fool?  ThaU  what  1  want 
to  know.     Thats  the  great  secrci- 
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I- 
Eldkb  Danikls  [at  the  oppoiite  tide  of  the  table'\ 
onco:  the  great  secret  now  ia,  what  did  you  do  with 
1  horse? 

Blanco  [ttrihlng  the  table  with  hia  fiti]  May  my 
lips  be  bliglited  like  my  soul  if  ever  I  tell  that  to  you  or 
any  mortal  men .'  They  may  roast  me  alive  or  cut  me 
to  ribbons ;  but  Strapper  Kemp  shall  never  have  the 
1,-iugh  on  me  over  that  job.  Let  them  hang  me.  Let 
them  slioot.  So  long  as  they  are  shooting  a  man  and 
not  a  sniveling  skunk  and  softy,  I  can  stand  up  to  them 
and  take  all  they  can  give  toe — game, 

Eldeh  Daniels.  Dont  be  headstrong,  Blanco,  WTiata 
tlie  use?  [Slylif^  They  might  let  up  on  you  if  you 
put  Strapper  in  the  way  of  getting  his  brother's  horse 
back. 

Blanco.  Not  they.  Hanging's  too  big  a  treat  for 
tbcm  to  give  up  a  fair  chance.  Ive  done  it  myself.  Ive 
yelled  with  the  dirtiest  of  them  when  a  man  no  worse 
than  myself  was  swung  up.  Ive  emptied  my  revolver 
into  him,  and  persuaded  myself  that  he  deserved  it  and 
that  I  was  doing  justice  with  strong  stem  men.  Well, 
my  turn's  come  now.  Let  the  men  1  yelled  at  and  shot 
at  look  up  out  of  Hell  and  see  the  boys  yelling  and 
shooting  at  me  as  /  swing  up. 

Eldeh  Daniels.  Well,  even  if  you  want  to  be 
hanged,  is  that  any  reason  why  Strapper  shouldnt  have 
bis  horse?  1  tell  you  I'm  responsible  to  him  for  it. 
[Bending  over  the  table  and  coaxing  him].  Act  like  a 
brother,  Blanco :  tell  me  what  you  done  with  it. 

Blanco  [ihorllg,  getting  up  and  leaving  the  table} 
Never  you  mind  what  I  done  with  it,  I  was  done  out 
of  it.     Let  tliat  be  enough  for  you. 

Elder  Daniels  [following  him]  Then  why  dont  yoo 
put  us  on  to  the  man  that  done  you  out  of  it? 

Blanco.     Because  he'd  be  too  clever  for  yon,  just  aa 
I  be  was  too  clever  for  roe. 
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Eldbh  DANiELi.     Make  your  mind  easy  about  that, 
Blanco.     He  wont  be  too  clever  for  the  boys  and  f 
Kemp  if  you  put  them  on  his  trail. 

Blanco.     Yes  he  will.     It  wasnt  a  m 

Elder  Daniels.     Then  what  was  it? 

Blanco  [pointing  upward]     Him. 

Elder  Daniels.     Oli  what  a  way  to  otter  Hia  holy 

Blanco.  He  done  me  out  of  iL  He  meant  to  pay 
off  old  scores  by  bringing  me  here.  He  means  to  win 
the  deal  and  you  cant  stop  Him.  Well,  He's  made  a 
fool  of  me;  but  He  cant  frighten  me.  I'm  not  going  to 
beg  off.  I'll  fight  off  if  I  get  a  chance.  I'll  lie  off  it 
they  cant  get  a  witness  against  me.  But  back  down  1 
never  will,  not  if  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  come  to  snird 
at  me  in  white  surplices  and  offer  me  my  life  in  exchange 
for  an  umble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Eldeb  Daniels.  Youre  not  in  yoor  right  mind, 
Blanco.  I'll  tell  em  youre  mad.  I  believe  tbeyll  let  yoo 
off  on  that.      [He  make»  for  the  door]. 

Blanco  [seising  him,  toitk  horror  in  hit  eget]  Dont 
gOL  dont  leave  me  alone:  do  you  hear? 

Elder  Daniels.  Has  your  conscience  brought  you  to 
this,  that  youre  afraid  to  be  left  alone  in  broad  daylight, 
like  a  child  in  the  dark? 

Blanco.  I'm  afraid  of  Him  and  His  tricks.  When 
I  have  you  to  raise  the  devil  in  me — when  I  hove  peo- 
ple to  shew  off  before  and  keep  me  game,  I'm  all  right; 
but  Ive  lost  my  nerve  for  being  alone  since  this  mom- 
ing.  It's  when  youre  alone  that  He  takes  His  advan- 
tage. He  might  turn  my  head  again.  He  might  send 
people  to  me— not  real  people  perhaps.  [Shivering] 
By  God,  I  dont  believe  that  woman  and  the  child  weze 
real.  I  dont.  I  never  noticed  them  till  they  were  at  my 
elbow. 

Elder  Daniels.   What  woman  and  what  iJiild?   What 
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:  you    talking  abontF     Have  70a  been  drinkiog  too 

Ulanco.  Never  you  mind.  Youve  got  to  stay  with 
:  thata  aU ;  or  else  send  someone  else — soraeoue  rot- 
ef  than  yourself  to  keep  the  devil  in  me.  Strapper 
mp  will  do.     Or  a  few  of  those  Bcratehing  devils  of 

f  Strapper  Kemp  come*  back. 

I  Eldkr  Daniels    [fo   Strapper]      He's    gone   oS  his 
lead. 

'  Stbappeb.     Foxing,  more  likely.     [Going  patt  Don- 
't and  talking  to  Blanco  nose  to  note]      It's  no  good: 
;  hang  madmen  here;  and  a  good  job  too! 
Blanco.     I  feel  safe  with  you,  Strapper.    Youre  one 
of  the  rottenest. 

Sthappkr.  You  know  yonre  done,  and  that  you  may 
as  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  aa  a  lamb.  So  talk  away. 
Ivc  got  my  witness;  and  I'll  trouble  you  not  to  make  a 
moTc  towards  her  when  she  eomcs  in  to  identify  you. 

Blanco  [retreating  in  terror]  A  woman  p  She  aint 
real:  neither  is  the  child. 

Elder  Daniels.  He's  raving  about  a  woman  and  a 
child.     I  tell  you  he's  gone  off  his  chump. 

Strapper   icalling  to  those  n'ithout\     Shew  the  lady 

Feemi/  Evcint  cornea  in.  She  is  a  young  woman  of  S3 
or  Si,  fvilh  impudent  manners,  battered  good  looki,  and 
dirty-)ine  dreit. 

Elder  Daniels.      Morning,  Feemy. 

Feehy.  Morning,  Elder.  \She  pai>e»  on  and  tlipi 
her  arm  familiarly  through  Strapper'*]. 

Strapper.     Ever  see  him  before,  Feemy? 

Feeuy.  Thata  tfae  little  lot  that  was  on  your  horse 
this  morning.  Strapper.     Not  a  doubt  of  it. 

Blanco  \implacabli/  contemptuoui]  Go  home  and 
■wash  yourself,  you  slut. 
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Fkkmt  [reddeTiing,  and  disengaging  her  orm  fnm 
Strapper's]  I'm  clean  enough  to  liang  jou,  anj'mf. 
[  Going  over  to  him  ikrealeninglj/  ] .  Youre  no  tne 
American  man,  to  insult  a  woman  like  that. 

Blanco.  A  woman!  Ob  Lord!  Yoa  saw  me  (b  > 
horse,  did  yoo? 

Feemy.     Yes  I  did. 

Blanco.     Got  op  early  on  purpose  to  do  it,  dUsl 


No  I  didnt:  I  etnycd  up  late  on  t 

1  was  on  a  hurae,  was  I  ~ 
Yes  you  were;  and  if  yon  deny  It  youre  a 


Feemy. 
Blanc( 

FXEMY. 


i  spree. 


lia 

Blanco  [to  Strapper]  Slie  saw  a  man  an  a  borst 
when  she  was  too  drunk  to  tell  which  was  the  man  and 
which  was  the  horse — 

Feemt  [breaking  in]  You  lie,  I  wasnt  drmdi — «t 
least  not  as  drunk  as  that. 

Blanco  [ignoring  tke  i7i(erTiip/ion ] — and  you  founil 
a  man  without  a  horse.  Is  a  man  on  a  horse  the  same 
as  a  man  on  foot?  Yali!  Take  your  witneas  away. 
Who's  going  to  believe  her?  iShove  her  into  the  dosthiiL 
Youve  got  to  find  that  horae  before  yoo  get  a  rope  ranivi 
my  neck.  [He  turm  amay  from  her  contemptuouttj. 
and  silt  at  the  table  with  hta  bach  lo  the  jury  box]. 

Feemy  [foUorcing  him]  I'll  hong  you,  you  diitj 
horse-thief;  or  not  a  man  in  this  camp  will  ever  gel  a 
word  or  a  look  from  me  agnin.  Youre  just  trash:  th>U 
what  you  are.     Wliite  trash. 

Blanco.  And  what  are  yon,  darling?  What  are  3^0? 
Youre  a  worse  danger  to  a  town  like  this  than  ten  horse- 
thieves. 

Fbemt.  Mr  Kemp:  will  you  stand  by  and  hear  me 
insulted  in  that  low  way?  [To  Blanco,  tptiefully]  I'll 
see  you  swmig  up  and  I'll  see  you  cut  down:  I'll  see  wn 
high  and  I'll  see  you  low,  as  dangerous  as  I  am.     [Bl 
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laughs].  Oh  yon  neednt  try  to  brazen  it  out  Ycnill 
look  wLite  enough  before  the  boys  are  done  with  you. 

Blanco.  You  do  me  good.  Feemy.  Stay  by  me  to 
the  end,  wont  youf  Hold  my  hand  to  the  last;  and  I'll 
die  game.  [He  puts  out  hit  hand:  the  tiriket  taeagelg 
at  it;  but  he  icithdraTrt  it  in  time  and  laught  at  ker  dit- 
comfiiure] . 

Feemy.     You— 

Elder  Daniels.  Never  mind  him,  Feemy:  he's  not 
right  in  his  head  to-day.  [She  receivet  the  atsurance 
with  contemptuout  credulity,  and  titt  donn  on  the  tttp 
of  the  Skeriff'i  dait]. 

Sheriff  Kemp  come*  in:  a  tlout  man,  with  large  flat 
tart,  and  a  neck  thicker  than  kit  head. 

Elder  Daniels.     Morning,  Sheriff. 

The  Sheriff.  Morning,  El dyr.  [Pawing  on].  Morn- 
ing, Strapper.  [Patting  on].  Morning,  Miss  Evans. 
l^Stopping  between  Strapper  and  Blanco].  Is  this  the 
prisoner? 

Blanco   [rMing]      Thats  so.     Morning,  Sheriff, 

The  Sheritf.  Morning.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
if  youve  stole  a  horse  and  the  jury  find  against  you,  you 
wont  have  any  time  to  settle  your  affairs.  Consequently, 
if  you  feel  guilty,  youd  better  settle  em  now. 

Blanco.     Affairs  be  damned!     Ive  got  none. 

The  Sheriff.  Well,  are  yon  in  a  proper  state  of 
mind?     Has  the  Elder  talked  to  you? 

Blanco.  He  has.  And  I  say  it's  against  the  law. 
It's  torture:  thats  what  it  is. 

Elder  Daniels.  He's  not  accountable.  He's  out  of 
his  mind.  Sheriff.  He's  not  fit  to  go  into  the  presence 
of  his  Maker. 

The  Sheriff.  Yon  are  a  merciful  man.  Elder;  but 
you  wont  take  the  boya  with  you  there.  [To  Blanco]. 
If  it  comes  to  hanging  you,  youd  better  for  your  own 
sake  be  hanged  in  a  proper  state  of  mind  than  in  an 
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improper  one.  But  it  wont  make  any  difference  to  •*. 
make  no  mistake  about  that 

Blanco.  Lord  keep  me  wicked  till  I  die!  Now  In 
said  my  little  prayer.  I'm  ready.  Nut  tliat  I'm  gtul^, 
mind  youi  but  tliis  is  a  rotten  town,  dead  certain  to  da 
the  wrong  thing. 

The  Sheriff.  You  wont  be  asked  to  live  long  in  it, 
I  gucsa.  [To  Strapper]  Got  the  witness  all  ri^it. 
Strapper  ? 

Strapper,     Yea,  got  everything. 

Blanco.     Except  the  horse. 

Tub  Sheriff.     Whats  that?    Aint  you  got  the  kor*e? 

Strapper.  No.  He  traded  it  before  we  overtook 
him,  I  guess.     But  Feemy  saw  him  on  it. 

Feemv.     She  did. 

Strapper.     Shall  I  call  in  the  boys  ? 

Blanco.  Just  a  moment.  Sheriff.  A  good  appear- 
ance is  everything  in  a  low-clnss  place  like  this.  [//« 
taket  out  a  pocket  comb  and  mirror,  and  retire*  towardt 
the  dait  to  arrange  his  fcaJr]. 

Elder  Daniels.  Oh,  think  of  your  immortal  •ool, 
man,  not  of  your  foolish  face, 

Blanco.  I  cant  change  my  soul.  Elder:  it  change) 
me — sometimes.  Feemy:  I'm  too  pale.  I_et  me  rnb  my 
cheek  against  yours,  darUng. 

Feemy.  You  lie:  my  color's  my  own,  sucb  as  it  !■■ 
And  a  pretty  color  youll  be  when  youre  bung  white  »Jt& 
shut  red. 

Blanco.     Aint  she  spiteful.  Sheriff.' 

The  Sheriff.  Time's  wasted  on  you.  \Tq  Strap- 
per]  Go  and  see  if  the  boys  are  ready.  Some  of  thoa 
were  short  of  cartridges,  and  went  down  to  the  store  to 
buy  thcni.  They  may  as  well  have  their  f uu ;  and  ftU 
be  shorter  for  him. 

Strapper.  Young  Jack  has  brought  n  boxful  op. 
Tlieyre  all  ready. 
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The  SuERirF  [going  to  the  dait  and  addressing 
Blanco]  Your  place  is  at  the  bar  there.  Take  it 
[Blanco  boms  ironicallif  and  goes  to  the  bar].  Miss 
Evans:  youd  best  sit  at  the  table.     [She  does  so,  at  the 

I  comer  nearest  the  bar.  The  Elder  takes  the  opposite 
tomer.  The  Sheriff  takes  his  chair].  All  ready.  Strap- 
8 


Strapper  [at  the  door]     All  in  to  begin. 


The  crowd  c 
md  Emma  com 
t  to  his  left. 


\nd  fills  the  court.    Babsg,  Jessie, 
a  the  Sheriff's  right;  Hannah  and  Lot- 


their  plac 


Silence  there.  The  jury  will  take 
il.     [They  do  so], 

Blanco.     1  challenge  this  jury.  Sheriff. 

The  Foreman.     Do  you,  by  Gush? 

The  Sheriff.     On  what  ground? 

Blanco.  On  the  general  ground  that  it's  a  rotten 
jory.     [Laughter] . 

The  Sheriff.  Thats  not  a  lavfol  ground  of  chal- 
lenge. 

The  Foreman.  It's  a  lawful  ground  for  me  to  shoot 
yonder  skunk  at  sight,  first  time  I  meet  bim,  if  he  sur- 
vives this  trial. 

Blanco.     I  challenge  the  Foreman  because  he's  prcju- 

The  Foreman.  I  say  yon  lie.  We  mean  to  hang 
yon,  Blanco  Posnet;  but  yon  will  be  hanged  fair. 

The  Jury.     Hear,  hear! 

Sthappkb  [to  the  Sheriff]  George:  this  is  rot.  How 
can  you  get  an  unprejudiced  jury  if  the  prisoner  starts 
by  telling  them  thcyre  all  rotten?  If  theres  any  preju- 
dice against  bim  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  it. 

The  Bova.  Thata  so.  Of  course  he  has.  InsulUng 
the  court!     Challenge  be  jiggered!     Gng  hitn. 

Nestor  [a  juryman  tvilh  a  long  white  beard,  drunk, 
the  oldest  man  present]     Besides,  Sheriff,  I  go  so  far 
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fts  to  sa;  that  tbe  man  that  is  not  prejudiced  sgainit  ■ 
horse-tbicf  ia  not  fit  to  Bit  on  a  jury  in  ttia  town. 

The  Boys.  Right.  Bully  for  you,  Nestor!  Tb* 
tbe  straight  truth.     Of  course  he  aint.      Hear,  heu! 

TuK  SuBRtFF.  That  is  no  doubt  trae,  old  mu. 
Still,  you  must  gel  as  unprejudiced  as  you  can.  The 
critter  has  a  right  to  his  chance,  such  as  be  is.  So  Dow 
go  right  ahead.  If  the  prisoner  dont  like  tbia  jury,  be 
should  have  stole  a  horse  in  another  town;  for  tills  li 
all  the  jury  he'll  get  here. 

The  Foreman,     Thats  so,  Blanco  Posnet 

The  Sheriff  [to  Blanco]  Dont  you  be  oncasy.  Yoo 
Vill  get  justice  here.  It  may  be  rough  justice;  bat  ft  if 
justice. 

Blanco.     What  is  justice? 

The  Sheriff.  Hanging  horse-tliievca  Is  justice;  m 
now  you  know.  Now  then:  weve  wasted  enough  time. 
Hustle  with  your  witness  there,  will  you  ? 

Blanco  [inilignanttj/  bringing  down  hit  fitt  <m  iht 
har]  Swear  the  jury.  A  rotten  Sheriff  yon  are  Dot  to 
know  that  the  jury's  got  to  be  sworn. 

The  Foreman  [galled]  Be  swore  for  y<m\  Kot 
likely,     Wbat  do  you  say,  old  son? 

Nebtoh  [deliberately  and  sale mnlg]     I  say :  GtnLTTl!! 

The  Boys  [tumulluoutltf  rutking  at  Blanco]  Tliato 
it.  Guilty,  guilty.  Take  bim  out  and  bang  him.  He's 
found  guilty.  Fetch  a  rope.  Up  with  bim.  [Tkeg  mn 
about  to  drag  him  from  the  bar]. 

The  Sheriff  [riiing,  pittol  in  hand]     Hands  off  thai 
man.     Hands  off  him,  I  say,  Squinty,  or  I  drop  yon,  ■ 
would  if  you  were  my  own  son.     [Dead  silence]. 
Sheriff  here;  and  it's  for  me  to  say  when  he  maj  J 
fully  be  hanged.     [Theg  relea»e  him]. 

Blanco.     As  the  actor  says  in  the  play, 
come  to  judgment."     Rotten  actor  he  was.  loo. 

The  Sheriff.     Elder  Daniel  ia  come  to  judgment  ail 


I  off  tbat 
yon,  inj      I 


1 
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[ght,  my  lad.  Elder:  Ibe  floor  is  yours.  [The  Elder 
Give  your  evidence.  The  truth  and  the  whole 
fnth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God. 

Eldkh  Daniels.     Sheriff:  let  me  off  this.      I    didnt 
mght  to  swear  away  this  man's  life.     He  and  J  are,  in 
1  manner  of  speaking,  brothers. 
The  Sheriff.     It  does  yon  credit,  Elder;  every  man 
rbere  will  acknowledge  it.     But  religion  is  one  thing:  law 
" )  another.     In  religion  we're  all  brothers.     In  law  we 
r  brother  off  when  he  steals  horses. 
:  Foreman.     Besides,  you  neednt  hang  him,  you 
Theres  plenty  of  willing  hands  to  take  that  job 
WoB  your  conscience.     So  rip  ahead,  old  son. 

Strapper.     Youre   accountable  to  me    for  the   horse 
^Bntil  you  clear  yonrself.  Elder:  remember  that. 
Blanco.     Out  with  it,  you  fool. 

Elder  Daniels.  You  might  own  up,  Blanco,  as  far 
■  my  evidence  goes.  Everybody  knows  I  borrowed  one 
[  the  Sheriff's  horses  from  Strapper  because  my  own's 
gone  lame.  Everybody  knows  you  arrived  in  the  town 
yesterday  and  put  up  in  my  bouse.  Everybody  knows 
that  in  the  morning  the  horse  was  gone  and  you  were 


Blanco  [in  a  forentic  manner]  Sheriff:  the  Elder, 
though  known  to  you  and  to  all  here  as  no  brother  of 
mine  and  the  rottenest  liar  in  this  town,  is  speaking  the 
fcmth  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  as  far  as  what  he  says 
abont  me  is  concerned.  As  to  the  horse,  I  say  nothing; 
except  that  it  was  the  rottenest  horse  you  ever  tried  to 
selL 

The  Sheriff.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  rotten 
horse  if  you  didnt  steal  itf 

Blanco.  I  dont  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I 
only  argue  that  if  the  horse  had  been  worth  its  keep,  you 
wouldnt  have  lent  it  to  Strapper,  and  Strapper  wouldnt 
have  lent  it  to  this  eloquent  and  venerable  ram.      [Sup- 
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preated  laughter].  And  now  I  ask  him  this.  [T«  tk* 
Elder]  Did  we  or  did  we  not  have  a  quarrel  last  croiiiig 
about  a  certain  article  that  was  left  by  my  mother,  aad 
that  J  considered  I  had  a  right  to  more  than  yon?  And 
did  you  say  oue  word  to  me  about  the  horse  not  belong- 
ing to  you? 

Elder  Daniels.  Why  should  I?  We  never  said  ■ 
word  about  the  horse  at  all.  How  wna  I  to  know  what 
it  was  in  yonr  mind  to  do? 

Blanco.  Bear  witness  all  that  I  bad  a  right  to  take 
a  horse  from  him  without  stealing  to  make  up  for  what 
he  denied  uie.  I  am  no  thief.  But  you  bavnt  proved 
yet  that  I  took  the  horae.  Strapper  Kemp:  had  I  the 
horse  when  you  took  me,  or  had  1  not? 

Strapper.  No,  nor  you  hadnt  a  railway  train  neither. 
But  Fcemy  Evans  saw  you  pass  on  the  horse  at  four 
o'clock  twenty-five  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  twA 
you  at  seven  on  the  road  to  Pony  Harbor.  Did  yoo 
walk  twenty-five  miles  in  three  hours?  That  _; 
Feemy,  eh? 

Feemy.     Thats  so.    At  four  I  saw  him.     [To  Bl^ 
Thais  done  for  you. 

The  Sheriff.     You  say  you  saw  him  on  my  1 

Fkemy.     I  did, 

Blanco.  And  I  ate  it,  I  suppose,  before  Strapper 
fetched  up  with  me.  [Suddenly  and  dramalicaUg] 
Sheriflf;  I  accuse  Feemy  of  immoral  relations  with 
Strapper, 

Fbeuv.     Oh  yon  liar! 

Blanco.  I  accuse  the  fair  Euphemia  of  immoral  re- 
lations with  every  man  in  this  town,  including  yours^, 
Sheriff.  I  say  tliis  is  a  conspiracy  to  kill  toe  between 
Feemy  and  Strapper  because  I  wouldnt  touch  Feemy 
with  a  pair  ot  tongs.  I  say  you  darent  hang  any  white 
man  on  the  word  of  a  woman  of  bad  character.  I  stand 
on  the  honor  and  virtue  of  my  American  manhood.     I 


'hat^k 
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J  that  she's  not  had  the  oath,  and  that  j'ou  darcnt  fur 
e  honor  of  the  town  give  her  the  oath  because  her  lips 
tonld  blaspheme  the  holy  Bible  if  they  touched  it.  I 
ky  thats  the  Inw;  and  if  you  are  a  proper  United  States 
riff  and  not  a  low-down  lyncher,  youll  hold  up  the 
1  and  not  let  it  be  dragged  in  the  mud  by  your  broth- 
t'fl  kept  woman. 

ai  excxiement  among  the  women.     The  men  much 
<d. 

aix.     Thats  right    She  didnt  ought  to  be  let  kiss 
Dok. 

UA.     How  could  the  like  of  her  tell  the  truth? 
)sr.     It  would  be  on  insult  to  every  respectable 
1  here  to  believe  her. 
Feemh.     It's  easy  to  be  respectable  with  nobody  ever 
rfFering  you  a  chance  to  be  anything  'else. 

Tmb  Women  [clamoring  all  togetker]  Shut  up,  you 
bnssy.  Youre  a  disgrace.  How  dare  you  open  your  lips 
to  answer  your  belters?  Hold  your  tongue  and  learn 
your  place,  miss.  You  painted  ulut!  Whip  her  out  of 
the  town ! 

Thk    Sheriff. 
[The  clamor  ceai 
with  the  horse? 
Feemy  {paiii 
Babsv. 

Feemy.  And  you — 
The  Sheriff.  Silence.  This  trial  is  a  man's  job; 
and  if  the  women  forget  their  sex  they  can  go  out  or 
be  put  out.  Strapper  and  Miss  Evans;  you  cant  have  it 
two  ways.  You  can  run  straight,  or  you  can  run  gay,  so 
to  speak;  but  you  cant  run  both  ways  together.  There  is 
also  a  strong  feeling  among  the  men  of  this  town  that  a 
line  should  be  drawn  between  those  that  are  straight 
wives  and  motliera  and  those  that  are,  in  the  words  of 
the  Book  of  Books,  taking  the  primrose  path.     We  dost 


Silence.      Do    you    hear  ?      Silence. 
t\.     Did  anyone  else  see  the  prisoner 


iatEly'\     Aint  I  good  enough? 
Youre  dirt:  thats  what  you  are. 
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wish  to  be  bard  on  any  woman;  and  most  of  ns  hnve  a 
peTsonal  regard  for  Miss  Ernns  for  the  sake  of  oU 
times;  but  theres  no  getting  oot  of  the  fact  that  she  hn 
private  reasons  for  wisliing  to  oblige  Strapper,  and  that 
— if  she  will  eicuse  my  saying  so — she  is  not  whnt  I 
might  call  morally  particular  as  to  what  she  does  lo 
oblige  him.  Therefore  I  ask  the  prisoner  not  to  drive  tu 
to  give  Miss  Evans  the  oaLh.  I  ask  him  to  tcU  us  fair 
and  square,  as  a  man  who  has  but  a  few  minutes  between 
him  and  eternity,  what  he  done  with  my  horse. 

The  Boyb.  Hear,  hear!  Thats  right  Thate  (aii. 
That  does  it.     Now  Blanco.     Own  up. 

Blanco.  Sheriff:  you  touch  mc  home.  This  Is  a 
rotten  world;  but  there  is  still  one  thing  in  it  thai  re^ 
mains  sacred  even  to  the  rottencst  of  us,  and  that  is  ■ 
horse. 

The  Boyb.     Good.    Well  said,  Blanco.    Thats  straight 

Blanco.  You  have  a  right  to  your  horse.  Sheriff; 
and  if  I  could  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  it  back,  I 
would.  But  if  1  had  that  horse  I  shouldnt  be  here.  As 
I  hope  to  be  saved,  Sheriff — or  rather  as  I  hope  to 
be  damned ;  for  I  have  no  taste  for  pious  company  and 
no  talent  for  playing  the  harp — I  know  no  more  of  that 
horse's  whereabouts  than  you  do  yourself. 

Strapper.     Who  did  you  trade  him  toi 

Blanco.  I  did  not  trade  him.  I  got  nothing  for  him 
or  by  him.  I  stand  here  with  a  rope  round  my  neck 
for  the  want  of  him.  When  yon  took  me,  did  I  fight 
like  R  thief  or  run  like  a  thief;  and  was  there  Kny  sign 
of  a  horse  on  mc  or  near  me? 

Stbappeb.  You  were  looking  at  a  rainbow  like  s 
damned  silly  fool  instead  of  keeping  yonr  wits  about 
you;  and  we  stole  up  on  you  and  had  you  tight  before 
you  could  draw  a  bead  on  us. 

The  Sheriff.     That   dont   sound   like    goi 
What  would  he  look  at  a  rainbow  tori 
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Bi^MCO.  I'll  tell  you.  Sheriff.  I  was  looking  at  it 
because  tliere  was  something  written  on  it. 

SitKRiFF.     How  do  you  mean  written  on  it? 

Blanco.  The  words  were,  "  Ive  got  the  cinch  on  you 
this  time,  Blanco  Posnet."  Yes,  Sherifif,  I  saw  those 
words  ia  green  on  the  red  streak  of  the  rainbow;  and  as 
1  saw  them  I  felt  Strapper's  grab  on  my  arm  and  Squio- 
ty's  on  my  pistol. 

TuE  Foreman.  He's  shammin  mad:  thats  what  he 
is.  Aint  it  about  time  to  give  a  verdict  and  have  a  bit 
o*  fun,  Sheriff? 

The  Boys.  Yes,  lets  have  a  verdict.  We're  wasting 
the  whole  afternoon.     Cut  it  short. 

The  StiEiiiFF  [making  up  his  mind]  Swear  Feemy 
Evans,  Elder.  She  dont  need  to  touch  the  Book.  Let 
bet  say  the  words. 

Feehy.  Worse  people  than  me  has  kissed  that  Book. 
What  wrong  Ive  done,  most  of  you  went  shares  in.  Ive 
to  live,  havnt  I  ?  same  as  the  rest  of  you.  However,  it 
makes  no  odds  to  me.  I  guess  the  truth  is  the  truth  and 
a  lie  is  a  lie,  on  the  Book  or  off  it. 

Babsv.  Do  as  youre  told.  Who  are  you,  to  be  let 
talk  about  it? 

The  Siiebiff.  Silence  there,  I  tell  you.  Sail  ahead, 
Elder. 

Elder  Daniels.  Feemy  Evans:  do  you  swear  to  tetl 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
■0  help  you  God? 

Feemy.     i  do,  so  help  me — 

Sheriff.  Thats  enough.  Now,  on  your  oath,  did 
you  see  the  prisoner  on  my  horse  this  rooming  on  the 
road  to  Pony  Harbor? 

Fexht.  On  my  oath — [Ditturbance  and  crowding  at 
Ike  door]. 

At  The  Dock.  Now  then,  now  then!  Where  are 
yon  shovin  to?     Whats  up?     Order  in  court     Chuck 
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him    out.      Silence.      You    cant   come    in    here      Keep 
back. 

Strapper  ruMhci  to  Ihe  door  and  forcea  hu  iPaj  Mt 

Shebiff    [Mvagrli/]      Wbats   this   noise?      Cant  yno 

keep  quiet  there  f     la  this  a  Sheriff's  court  or  is  it  ■ 

Blanco.  Dont  Interrupt  a  lady  hi  the  set  of  hanging 
a  geatleman.     Wheres  your  manners? 

Feemy.  I'll  hang  you,  Blanco  PosneL  I  wilL  I 
wouldnt  for  fifty  doUarB  hadnt  seen  yoa  this  moniiii|^ 
I'll  teach  you  to  he  civil  to  me  next  time,  for  all  I'm  not 
good  enough  to  kiss  the  Book. 

Blanco.  Lord  keep  me  wicked  till  I  die!  I'm  gamt 
tor  anything  while  youre  spitting  dirt  itt  me,  Feetnj. 

Renewed  Tumult  At  Tub  Doob.  Here,  whats  HobI 
Fire  them  out.  Not  me.  Who  are  you  that  I  sho^d 
get  out  of  your  way?  Oh,  stow  it.  Well,  she  cant  come 
in.  What  woman?  WTint  horse?  Whata  the  good  of 
shoving  like  that?     Who  says?     No!  yoa  doat  say! 

TnK  Sheriff.  Gentlemen  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee: clear  that  doorway.  Out  witli  them  in  the  name  of 
the  law. 

Strappkr  [tvithout]  Hold  hard,  George.  {Jt  tk» 
door]  Theyve  got  the  horse.  [He  t-omct  in,  foUoteed 
bg  Waggoner  Jo,  an  elderly  carter,  mho  crottc*  the  coKti 
to  the  jury  tide.  Strapper  puihei  hit  way  to  the  Sher- 
iff and  rpeaki  privately  to  him]. 

The  Boys.  What!  No!  Got  the  horse!  Sheriff'! 
horse?  Who  took  it,  then?  Where?  Get  out.  Yes  it 
is,  sure.  I  tell  you  it  is.  It's  the  horse  all  right  enoiu 
Rot.    Go  and  look.     By  Gum! 

The  Sheriff  [to  Strapper]     You  dont  say! 

Strapper,     It's  here,  I  tell  you. 

WAGooNKn  Jo.     It's  here  all  right  enough,  Shei 

Strapper.     And  theyve  got  the  thief  loo. 

Elder  Uanigls.     Then  it  aitit  Blanco. 
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Strappzh.  No:  it'a  a  woman,  [Blanco  i/elU  and 
covert  hit  eyet  with  kit  handt]. 

The  Whole  Chowd.     A  woman! 

The  Sheriff.  Well,  fetch  her  in.  [Strapper  goea 
out.  The  Sheriff  conltnuet,  to  Feemy]  And  what  do 
you  mean,  you  lying  jade,  by  putting  up  this  story  on 
us  about  Blanco^ 

Feemy.  I  aint  put  up  no  Btory  on  you.  This  Is  a 
plant:  you  Bee  If  It  Isnt. 

Strapper  returnt  tvilh  a  tpomtm.  Her  expreation  of 
intente  grief  tilencet  Ikem  at  they  crane  over  one  an- 
other's )uadt  to  tee  her.  Strapper  tahei  her  lo  the  cor- 
ner of  the  table.  The  Elder  movet  up  to  make  room 
for  her. 

Blanco  [terrified]:  that  woman  aint  reaL  You  take 
care.  That  woman  will  make  you  do  what  you  never 
intended.  Tbats  the  rainbow  woman.  Thata  the  woman 
that  brought  me  to  this. 

The  Sheriff.  Shut  your  mouth,  will  you.  Youve 
got  the  horrors.  [To  the  n'oman]  Now  you.  Wlio  are 
yon?  and  what  are  you  doing  with  a  horse  that  doesnt 
belong  to  you? 

The  Woman.  I  took  it  to  save  my  child's  life.  I 
thought  it  would  get  me  to  a  doctor  in  time.  It  was 
choking  with  croup. 

Blanco  [ttrangling,  and  trying  to  laugh]  A  little 
choker:  thata  the  word  for  him.  Hia  choking  wasnt  real: 
wait  and  see  mine.     \fle  feeU  hit  neck  with  a  lob]. 

The  Sheriff.     Where's  the  child? 

Strapper.  On  Pug  Jnckson'a  bench  In  bia  shed. 
He's  makin  a  coffin  for  it. 

Blanco  [teilh  a  horrible  conv-ahion  of  the  throat — 
franticalls]  Dead!  The  little  Judas  kid!  The  child 
I  gave  my  life  fort  [He  breakt  into  hideout  laugh- 
ter]. 

The  Srerifp  [jarred  beyond  endurance  by  the  fotind] 
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Hold  you  noise!  will  you?  Sliove  hia  neckerchief  into 
hia  mouth  if  he  doiit  stop.  [To  the  tfoman}  Dont  joa 
miiid  him,  maam:  he's  mad  with  drink  and  deTilment,  I 
suppose  theres  no  fake  about  this>  Strapper.    Who  foDnd 

Waggoner  Jo.  I  did,  Sheriff.  Theres  do  fake  abont 
it.  I  came  on  her  on  the  track  round  by  Bed  Moantain. 
She  was  settin  on  the  ground  with  the  dead  body  on 
her  lap,  atupid-Uke.  The  horse  was  grazin  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road. 

The  Sheriff  [pusxled]  Well,  this  is  Mamed  queer. 
[To  the  nomaa]  Wliat  call  had  you  to  take  the  hone 
from  Elder  Daniels'  stable  to  find  a  doctorF  Tberea  ■ 
doctor  in  the  very  nest  house. 

Blanco  [mopping  hi*  dabbled  red  crett  and  trifiHg  to 
be  ironicalli/  gag]  Story  simply  wont  wash,  my  ongd. 
You  got  it  from  the  man  that  stole  the  horse.  He  g»vc 
it  to  you  because  he  was  a  softy  and  wrjit  to  bits  wben 
you  played  off  the  sick  kid  on  him.  Well,  I  gueaa  tint 
clears  me.  I'm  not  that  sort.  Catch  me  putting  mj  neck 
in  a  noose  for  anybody's  kid! 

The  Foreman.  Dont  you  go  putting  bcr  op  to  what 
to  say.     She  said  she  took  it. 

The  Woman.  Yes:  I  took  it  from  a  man  that  met 
me.  I  tliought  God  aeut  him  to  mc.  I  rode  here  joy- 
fully thinking  so  all  the  time  to  myself.  Then  I  noticed 
thnt  the  child  was  like  lead  in  my  arms.  God  would 
never  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  send  me  the  horse  to  di*- 
Bp point  me  like  that. 

Blanco.     Just  what  He  would  do. 

Stbapper.  We  aint  got  nothin  to  do  with  that.  This 
Is  the  man,  aint  he?  [pointing  to  Blanco]. 

The  Woman  [pulling  hertelf  together  aflet 
learedly  at  Blanco,  and  then  at  the  Sheriff  an 
jury]      No. 

Th£  Foreman.     You  lie. 


t  ^^H 
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The  Sheriff.  Yoove  got  to  tell  us  tlie  truth.  Thnts 
the  law,  ^ou  know. 

The  Woman,  The  man  looked  a  bad  man.  He 
cursed  me;  and  he  cursed  the  child:  God  forgive  him! 
Bui  something  came  over  him,  I  was  desperate.  I  put 
the  child  in  his  arms;  and  it  got  its  little  fingers  down 
his  neck  and  called  him  Daddy  and  tried  to  kiss  him; 
for  it  was  not  riglit  in  its  head  with  the  fever.  He  said 
it  was  a  little  Judas  kid,  and  that  it  was  betraying  him 
with  a  kiss,  and  that  he'd  swing  for  it.  And  then  he 
gave  me  the  horse,  and  went  away  crying  and  laughing 
and  singing  dreadful  dirty  wicked  words  to  hymn  tones 
like  as  if  he  had  seven  devils  in  him. 

Strapper.     She's  lying.     Give  her  the  oath,  George. 

The  Sheriff.  Go  easy  there.  Youre  a  smart  boy. 
Strapper;  but  yiiure  not  Sheriff  yet.  This  is  my  job. 
Yon  just  wait,  1  submit  that  we're  in  a  difficulty  here. 
If  Blanco  was  the  man,  the  lady  cant,  as  a  white  woman, 
give  him  away.  She  onghtnt  to  be  put  in  the  poailion 
of  having  either  to  give  him  away  or  commit  perjury. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  dont  wont  a  horse-thief  to  get  off 
through  a  lady's  delicacy. 

Thk  Foreman,  No  wc  dont;  and  wc  dont  intend  he 
sbaU.     Not  while  I  am  foreman  of  this  jury, 

Blanco  [with  intente  erprenian]  A  rotten  foreman! 
Ob,  what  a  rotten  foreman ! 

The  Sheriff.  Shut  up,  will  you.  Providence  shows 
UB  a  way  out  here.  Two  women  saw  Blanco  with  n 
horse.  One  has  a  delicacy  about  saying  so.  The  other 
will  excuse  me  saying  that  delicacy  is  not  her  strongest 
holt.  She  can  give  the  necessary  witness.  Fecmy  F.vnns : 
yonve  taken  the  oath.  You  saw  the  man  that  took  tlic 
horse. 

Fee  MY.  I  did.  And  he  was  a  low-down  rotten 
drunken  lying  hound  that  would  go  further  to  hurt  a 
woman  any  day  than  to  help  her.    And  if  he  ever  did  a 
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good  action  it  was  because  he  was  too  druok  to  knM 
what  be  was  doing.  So  it's  no  harm  to  hang  him.  Skc 
said  he  cursed  her  and  went  away  bInspLeming  aai 
singing    things    that    were    not    fit    for     the    child   to 

Blanco  [troublfd]  I  didut  mean  them  for  the  child 
to  hear,  you  venonioua  devil. 

The  Sheriff.  All  thats  got  nothing  to  do  with  os. 
The  question  you  have  to  answer  is,  was  that  nuui 
Blanco  Posnet? 

Thk  Woman.  No.  I  say  no.  I  swear  it.  Sheriff: 
dont  hang  that  man :  oh  dont.  Vou  vaay  hang  me  instead 
if  yoQ  like:  Ive  nothing  to  live  for  now.  You  dareot  take 
her  word  against  mine.  She  never  had  a  child:  1  can 
see  it  in  her  face. 

Feemy  [siuTig  to  the  quick]  I  can  bang  him  in  spite 
of  you,  anyhow.  Much  good  your  child  is  to  you  now, 
lying  there  on  Pug  Jackson's  bench ! 

Blanco  [ruihing  at  her  with  a  thriek]  I'll  twist  your 
heart  out  of  you  for  that  {They  tetze  him  before  he  cm 
reach   her]. 

Feemy  [mocking  at  him  as  he  tlruggle*  to  get  at  her] 
Ha,  ha,  Blanco  Posnet.  You  cant  touch  ine;  and  1  cm 
hang  you.  Ha,  ha !  Oh,  FU  do  for  you.  I'll  twist  yoor 
heart  and  I'll  twist  your  neck.  [He  it  dragged  back  to 
the  bar  and  leans  on  it,  gasping  and  exhautted.l  Gire 
me  the  oath  again.  Elder.  I'll  settle  him.  And  do  yon 
I  lo  the  tDoman  ]  take  your  sickly  face  away  from  in  front 
of  me. 

Strafper.     Just  turn  your  back  on  her  there, 
3'ou? 

The  Woman.     God  knows  I  dont  want  to  t 
commit  murder.     [She  faldt  her  thaml  over  . 

The  SHKutPF.     Now,  Miss  Evans :  cut  it  sfaorL  \ 
the  prisoner  the  man  you  saw  this  morning  or  i 
not?     Yea  or  no? 
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Fkemv  [a  little  hgitericallg]  I'll  tell  you  fast  enoagh. 
Dont  think  I'm  a  softy. 

The  Sheriff  [loiing  patience]  Here;  weve  had 
enough  of  this.  You  tell  the  truth,  Feemy  Evans;  and 
let  us  have  no  more  of  your  lip.  Was  the  prisoner  the 
man  or  was  he  not?     On  your  oath? 

Feemy.  On  my  oath  and  as  I'm  a  living  woman — 
[fiinching]  Oh  God!  he  felt  the  little  child's  hands  on 
his  neck — I  cant  [fcursting  into  a  flood  of  tear*  and 
tcolding  at  the  other  n>oman]  It's  you  with  your  sniv- 
elling face  that  has  put  me  off  iL  [Detperatelg]  No: 
it  wasnt  him.  I  only  said  it  out  of  spite  because  he 
insulted  me.  May  I  be  struck  dead  if  I  ever  saw  bim 
with  the  horse ! 

Everybody  draw*  a  long  breatk.     Dead  tilence. 

Blanco  [n-hiipering  at  her]  Softy !  Cry-baby ! 
Landed  like  me !  Doing  what  you  never  intended ! 
l^Taking  up  hii  hat  and  speaking  in  his  ordinary  tone] 
I  presume  I  may  go  now,  Sheriff. 

Stbapper.     Here,  hold  hard. 

Thk  Foreman.     Not  if  we  know  it,  you  dont. 

The  Boys  [barring  the  way  to  the  door]  You  stay 
where  you  are.  Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit  Dont  you  be  in 
such  a  hurry.     Dont  let  him  go.     Not  much. 

Blanco  stands  motionless,  his  eye  fixed,  thinking  hard, 
and  apparevtlg  deaf  to  what  is  going  on. 

The  Sheriff  [rising  solemnlif]  Silence  there.  Wait 
a  bit  I  take  it  that  if  the  Sheriff  is  satisfied  and  the 
owner  of  the  horse  is  satisfied,  therea  no  more  to  be  said. 
I  have  had  to  remark  on  former  occasions  that  what  is 
wrong  with  this  court  is  that  therea  too  many  Sheriffs 
in  it.  To-day  there  is  going  to  be  one,  and  only  one; 
and  that  one  is  your  humble  servant  I  call  that  to  the 
notice  of  the  Foreman  of  the  jury,  and  also  to  the  no- 
tice of  young  Strapper.  I  am  also  the  owner  of  the 
borse.     Does  any  man  say  that  I  am  not?      [Silence]. 
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Very  well,  then.  In  my  opinion,  to  commandeer  a  horw 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  dying  child  to  a  doctor  ii 
not  stealing,  provided,  na  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
horse  is  returned  safe  and  sound.  I  mlc  that  there  hn 
been  no  theft. 

Nestor.     Th.it  ainl  the  law. 

The  Shekifp,  1  fine  you  a  dollar  for  contempt  of 
court,  and  will  collect  it  myself  off  you  as  yon  leave  the 
building.  And  as  the  boys  have  been  disappointed  of 
their  natural  sport,  I  shall  give  them  a  little  fun  by 
standing  outside  the  door  and  taking  up  a  collection  for 
the  bereaved  mother  of  the  late  kid  that  shewed  up 
Blanco  Posnet. 

The  Bots.  A  collection.  Oh,  I  say!  Calls  Uiat 
sport?  Is  this  a  mothers'  meeting?  Well,  111  he  jig- 
gered !    Where  does  the  sport  come  fn  ? 

The  Sheriff  [continuing]  The  sport  corner  In,  my 
friends,  not  so  much  in  contributing  as  tn  seeing  othert 
fork  out.  Thus  each  contributes  to  the  general  enjoy- 
ment; and  all  contribute  to  his.  Blanco  Posnet:  you  go 
free  under  the  protection  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  for 
just  long  enough  to  get  you  out  of  this  town,  wfaid  b 
not  a  healthy  place  for  you.  As  yon  are  in  a  harry,  IH 
sell  you  the  horse  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Now,  boys, 
let  nobody  go  out  till  I  get  to  the  door.  The  court  ii 
adjourned.     [He  goet  out]. 

Strapper  [to  Feemy,  aa  he  goei  to  the  door]  I'm 
done  with  you.  Do  you  hear?  I'm  done  with  yon.  [He 
goe$  out  tulMly], 

Feemt  [calling  after  Aim)  As  if  I  cared  about  a 
stingy  brat  like  youl  Go  back  to  the  freckled  may- 
pole you  left  for  me:  youve  been  fretting  for  her  long 
enough. 

Ths  Foreuan  [To  Blanco,  on  fiit  trag  oat]  A  man 
like  you  makes  me  sick.  Just  sick.  [Blanco  mtjtet  no 
tign.     The  Foreman  tpitf  di$gu»tedly,  and  fottoifi  Strap- 
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out.     The  Jurymen  leave  the  box,  except  Nestor,  who 
apiei  in  a  drunken  *leep], 

Blanco  [Snddenlg  ruthing  from  the  bar  to  the  table 

i  jumping  up  on  i']     Boys,  I'm  going  to  preach  you 
on  on  the  mornl  of  this  day's  proceedings. 

Boys   \crowding  round  him]      Yes;  lets  have  a 
I.     Go  ahead,  Blanco.     Silence  for  Elder  Blanco, 
e  the  organ.     Let  us  pray. 

Nebtor  [tttiggerhig  out  of  hit  tleep]     Never  hold  up 

nir  head  in  this  town  again.     I'm  done  with  you. 

Blanco    [pointing  inexorablg  to  Nestor]      Drunk  in 
Disturbing  the  preacher.     Hand  him  out. 

The  Botb  [chivt/ing  Neilor  out]  Now,  Nestor,  out- 
side. Outside,  Nestor.  Out  yon  go.  Get  your  subscrip- 
tion ready  for  the  Sheriff.     SkJddoo,  Nestor. 

Nkstor.  Afraid  to  be  hanged  !  Afraid  to  be  hanged! 
[At  the  door]     Coward!     [He  u  thrown  out]. 

Blanco.     Dearly  beloved  brethren — 

A  Boy.     Same  to  yon,   Blanco.      [Laughter]. 

Blanco.  And  many  of  them.  Boys:  this  is  a  rotten 
world. 

Akothsr  Boy.  Lord  have  mercy  on  ns,  miserable 
sinners.      [More  laughter]. 

Blanco  [Forcibly]  Noi  thats  where  youre  wrong. 
Dont  flatter  yourselves  that  youre  miserable  sinners. 
Am  I  a  miserable  sinner?  No:  I'm  a  fraud  and 
a  failure.  I  started  in  to  be  a  bad  man  like  the 
rest  of  you.  You  all  started  in  to  be  bad  men 
or  you  wouldnt  be  in  this  jumped-up,  jerked-oS, 
hospital-tumed-out  camp  that  calls  itself  a  town.  I  took 
the  broad  path  because  I  thought  I  was  a  man  and  not 
a  gnivelling  canting  turning-the-other-cheek  apprentice 
angel  serving  his  time  in  a  vale  of  tears.  They  talked 
Christianity  to  us  on  Sundays;  but  when  they  really 
meant  business  tliey  told  us  never  to  take  a  blow  without 
giving  it  back,  and  to  get  dollars.     When  they  talked  the 
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golden  rule  to  me,  I  just  looked  at  tfacm  as  if  titej 
werent  there,  and  spat.  But  when  they  told  me  to  trj 
to  live  my  life  so  that  I  could  always  look  toy  teUowata 
straight  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  thai 
fetdied  me. 

The  Boys.  Quite  right.  Good.  Bally  tor  yoa, 
Blanco,  old  son.     Right  good  sense  too.     Ahn-a-ah ! 

Blanco.  Yes;  but  wfaaU  come  of  it  all?  Am  J  a 
real  bad  man?  a  man  of  game  and  grit?  a  man  that  does 
what  he  likes  and  goes  over  or  through  other  people 
to  his  own  gain  ?  or  am  I  a  snivelling  cry-baby  that  let 
a  horse  his  life  depended  on  be  took  from  him  by  a 
woman,  and  then  sat  on  the  gross  looking  at  the  rain- 
bow and  let  himself  be  took  like  a  hare  in  a  trap  by 
Strapper  Kemp:  a  lad  whose  back  I  or  any  grown  mxa 
here  could  break  against  his  knee?  I'm  a  ntttcner  fraud 
and  failnie  than  tlie  Elder  here.  And  yourc  all  as  rot- 
ten as  me,  or  youd  have  lynched  me. 

A  Boy.     Anything  to  oblige  you,  Blanco. 

Another.  We  can  do  it  yet  if  you  feel  really  bftd 
about  it 

Blanco.  No:  the  devil's  gone  out  of  you.  We're  aB 
frauds.  Theres  none  of  us  real  good  and  none  of  di 
real  bad. 

Elder  Daniels.     There  is  One  above,  Blanco. 

Blanco.  Vtltat  do  you  know  about  Him?  yoo  that 
always  talk  as  if  He  never  did  anything  without  asking 
your  rotten  leave  first?  Why  did  the  child  die?  Tell 
me  that  if  you  can.  He  cant  have  wanted  to  kill  the 
child.  Why  did  He  make  me  go  soft  on  the  child  if 
He  was  going  hard  on  it  Himself?  Why  should  He  go 
hard  on  the  innocent  kid  and  go  soft  on  a  rotten  thing 
like  me?  Why  did  I  go  soft  myself?  Why  did  the  Sbei- 
iff  go  soft?  Why  did  Feemy  go  soft?  WTiats  this  gatne 
that  upsets  onr  game?  For  ieems  to  me  tfaeres  two 
games  bein  played.     Oui  game  is  a  rotten  game  that 
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mokes  me  feel  I'm  dirt  and  that  youre  oil  as  rotten  dirt 
as  me.  T'other  game  tnay  be  a  silly  game;  but  It 
aint  rotten.  When  the  Sheriff  played  it  he  stopped 
being  rotten.  When  Feemy  played  it  the  paint  nearly 
dropped  oS  her  face.  When  I  played  it  I  cursed 
myself  for  a  fool;  but  I   lost  the  rotten   feel   all  the 

Eloer  Danikls.  It  waa  the  Lord  speaking  to  your 
soul,  Blanco. 

Blanco.  Oh  yes;  you  know  nU  about  the  Lord,  dont 
you?  Youre  in  the  Lord's  confidence.  He  wouldnt  for 
the  world  do  anything  to  shoek  you,  would  He,  Boozy 
dear?  Yah  !  What  about  the  croup?  It  was  early  days 
when  He  made  the  croup,  I  guess.  It  was  the  best  He 
could  think  of  then ;  but  when  it  turned  out  wrong  on 
His  hands  He  made  you  and  me  to  fight  the  croup  for 
him.  You  bet  He  didnt  make  us  for  nothing;  and  He 
wouldnt  have  made  us  at  all  if  He  could  have  done  His 
work  without  us.  By  Gum,  that  must  be  what  we're  for! 
He'd  never  have  made  us  to  be  rotten  drunken  black- 
guards like  me,  and  good- for-no thing  rips  like  Feemy. 
He  made  me  because  He  had  a  job  for  me.  He  let  me 
run  loose  til  the  job  was  ready;  and  then  I  had  to  come 
along  and  do  it,  hanging  or  no  hanging.  And  I  tell  you 
it  didnt  feel  rotten:  it  felt  bully,  just  bully.  Anyhow, 
I  got  the  rotten  feel  off  me  for  a  minute  of  my  life;  and 
I'll  go  through  (ire  to  get  it  off  me  again.  Look  here! 
which  of  you  will  marry  Feemy  Evana? 

Tub  Boys  [uproarioualg]  Who  Bpeaks  first.'  Who'll 
marry  Feemy  ?  Come  along.  Jack.  Nowa  your  chance, 
Peter.      Pass    along   a    husband    for    Feemy.      Oh   my ! 

Feemy  [»hoTttg]     Keep  your  tongue  off  me,  will  you? 

Blanco.  Feemy  waa  a  rose  of  the  broad  path,  wasnt 
she?  You  all  thought  her  the  champion  bad  woman  of 
this  district.     Well,  she's  a  failure  as  a  bad  woman;  and 
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I'm  a  failure  as  a  bad  man.  So  let  Brother  Da>IA 
mflrry  us  to  keep  all  the  rottenness  in  the  family.  Wlat 
ilo  you  say,  Fcemy? 

Fbbmy.  Thank  yon;  but  when  I  marry  I'll  many  t 
man  that  could  do  a  decent  action  without  snrpriiiiig 
himself  out  of  his  senses.  Youre  like  a  child  vidt  % 
new  toy:  you  and  your  bit  of  human  kindness! 

Thb  Woman.  How  many  would  have  done  it  wift 
their  life  nt  stake? 

FsGMY.  Oh  well,  if  youie  so  much  taken  with  him, 
marry  him  yourself.  Youd  be  what  people  call  a  good 
wife  to  him,  wouldut  you? 

The  Woman.  I  was  a  good  wife  to  the  child's  father. 
1  dont  tliink  any  woman  wants  to  be  a  good  wife  twioe 
in  her  life.  I  want  somebody  to  be  a  good  husband  to 
mc  now, 

Blanco.  Any  offer,  gentlemen,  on  that  understand- 
ing? [The  boyt  thakc  their  headi].  Oh,  it's  a  rotttn 
game,  our  game.  Here's  a  real  good  woman;  and  ahe'i 
had  enough  of  it,  finding  Ihat  it  only  led  to  being  put 
upon, 

Hannah.  Well,  if  there  was  notliing  wrong  in  the 
world  there  wonldnt  be  anything  left  for  as  to  do,  would 
there? 

Elobr  Daniels.  Be  of  good  cheer,  brothers.  Figbl 
on.     Seek  the  path, 

Blanco.  No.  No  more  paths.  No  more  broad  and 
narrow.  No  more  good  and  bad.  Tberes  no  good  and 
bad;  but  by  Jiminy,  gents,  theres  a  rotten  game,  and 
theres  a  great  game.  I  played  the  rotten  game ;  but  the 
great  game  was  played  on  roe;  and  now  I'm  for  the  great 
game  every  time.  Amen.  Gentlemen:  let  us  adjourn  to 
the  saloon.  I  stand  the  drinks.  [He  jump*  dottn  from 
the  table]. 

Thk  Bora.  Right  you  are,  Blanco.  Drinks  round. 
Come  along,  boys.     Blanco's  standing.     Right  along  to 
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the  Elder'a.  Hurrah!  [They  rusk  out,  dragging  the 
Elder  mth  them]. 

Blanco  [to  Feemy,  offering  his  hand]  Shake,  Feemy. 

Feemt.     Get  along^  you  blackguard. 

Blanco.  It's  come  over  me  again,  same  as  when  the 
kid  tonched  me.     Shake,  Feemy. 

Fkemt.     Oh  well,  here.    [They  shmke  hands\. 
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